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NE man was seated at the table, and 
the other—a younger man—stood 
before him. It was in a stuffy back 

room of the Swamp Oak Gaming House. 
Adjacent to the room was a disused cock- 
pit arena, and near it a stable curtained 
with Spanish moss. 

‘I will pay when I can,” said the young- 
er man. “ Please remember that you can’t 
extort money from—” 

“No!” interrupted the man at the table. 
“No! I forgot. 
Ha, ha, a Creole gent!” 


The proprietor of the Swamp Oak Gam-— 


ing House was a monstrous man with two 
chins and bulging eyes. He fitted into his 
rattan armchair as a toad fits into some hol- 


You are a Creole gent.. 


low of the ground. With one hand he 
fanned away the moths and mosquitoes 
from his steaming body; with the other he 
waved a lighted Mexican cheroot. His 
name was Marsh Miltoon, and his word 
was the law of Gospel Swamp Bayou. 

‘IT must remember that you’re a Creole 
gent,” he continued, “ and that a gambling 
debt is a thing of—” 

He seemed unable to think of the word. 

“Of honor,” the young man prompted. 

“ That’s it! Sure enough, that’s it! But 
what means honor? Here you come night 
after night. You win big money. My 
croupiers warn me. You're a clever gam- 
bler, working a system, they tell me; but 
I tell ’em to treat the gent fair and square. 
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As for this other trash who come brawling 
and guzzling in my place—them Cubans 
and Filipinos, them Portuguese and Syri- 
ans, them shrimp-seine Cajuns who dance 
and sing and stab all at once—treat ’em 
for what they’re worth; but you ”—Marsh 
kissed his fingers, on which several tur- 
quoise and amethyst rings were. buried in 
fat folds—‘“ you are a gentleman gambler, 
born to the blood, as they say. You play 
your system, and win for many nights. 
Then one night you lose everything. How 
come? I don’t know.” 

He paused, seeing a tightening of the 
other’s fine lips. 

“You look at me funny, eh? Why? 
Am I to blame that old Dame Fortune 
kisses you one night and spits on you the 
next? You forgot to rub that little Pedro’s 
hunchback spine for him—eh, what? So 
you come to me and borrow money. All 
right! I’m satisfied. I want your patron- 
age. I want gentlemen here. ‘You're 
known all over Gospel Swamp Bayou as a 
good boy—with a bit of the hot blood of 
your ancestors, maybe; so I lend you, and 
each night I lend you more, but never agair. 
your system works. Too bad!” 


The Creole was a slender boy of perhaps 
twenty, shabbily clothed, but with a fiery 
sort of pride. Glowing black eyes, an olive 
complexion, an oval face with fine full lips 
——such was the picture, handsome but des- 
perately morose. His lips were gentle, ex- 


cept in anger. They tightened now, and 
he said through his glistening teeth: 

“ Of course my playing—my system, as 
you call it—didn’t work!” 

“Of course? Why do you say that, 
hombre? Why?” 

Victor Verne did not answer. It was a 
dangerous situation, to stand there before 
the monarch of Gospel Swamp and accuse 
him of fleecing his patrons. 

“ Now comes what is called the show- 
down,” Marsh said, exhaling two snaky 
wreaths of smoke from his wet nostrils. 

“You threaten me the way you threaten 
these Syrians and Portuguese, and I’ll kill 
you!” the boy cried passionately. 

The other’s tremendous mouth widened 
to a complacent grin. 

“Now I can speak open and free. So! 
You come to my little room in this tavern. 
You come through the gaming room, 
through the dance hall, through the patio, 
and knock at my door. I let you in behind 
these thick adobe walls.”” He knocked with 
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his jeweled fingers on the plaster, breaking 
away some of the little mud tunnels which 
the ants had built. “Then, when we are 
alone, you threaten for to take my life!” 

The other was mute, but his eyes seemed 
to agree, flaming like black coals. In the 
silence there came the sound of chips and 
dice from some near-by room. The whistle 
of a freight train on the Texas and New 
Orleans spur broke in shrilly, leaving them 
a comparative silence of moths beating 
against the hot lantern, of buzzing flies, of 
a Gulf wind in the stamp palmettos over 
there toward the bayou. 

“Since you and I want to kill each 
other,” Marsh said, with barely enough 
breath to voice his words, ‘ we must have 
the show-down now!” 

He fanned himself, and began to puff. 
Sweat stood out on Victor’s thin-skinned 
Olive forehead. 

“What is your show-down? What do 
you want me to do? I have no money!” 
the boy cried in desperate periods. 

“ All right, then! There is a way.” 

The proprietor pointed through the rusty 
grillework of the window. Outside a di- 
lated moon shone through the swamp mists, 
its image reflected in a broad path of cop- 
per light across the dark water of the bayou. 
Beyond this shining path Victor could see 
an ugly freighter, with its cranes and its 
funnel far astern, etched jet black against 
the burnished water. He could hear the 
striking of the ship’s bell, the creak of the 
anchor chain to which she was riding, the 
stir of the restless cattle which were part 
of her cargo—a struggle, a clatter of horns, 
a bawling. 

“A freighter don’t stand in here more 
than once or twice a month,” Marsh said, 
eying the boy out of his heavy-veined, 
bulging eyes. ‘“ Why don’t you go aboard 
that cattle ship? Why don’t you run away 
from me?” 

The boy shot him a glance of blazing 
anger. 

“Would that pay my debts?” he cried. 

“* Sure—that would pay your debts,” the 
other answered slowly. “ Look here! I'll 
tear up these notes.” 

Victor put out his thin bronzed hand 
impulsively. 

“It would pay nothing. I stay here!” 

‘Oh, yes!” said Marsh, with a sharpen- 
ing of his hitherto gentle voice. ‘“ You are 
a gentleman. This is all a matter of honor, 
ain’t it?” 
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“ Whatever it is, I’m not running away. 
You can’t make me run away! Why you 
should suggest it I don’t know. You’ve 
got some reason. Perhaps you don’t want 
me to stay in the settlement. Is that it?” 

“You are very brave,” the proprietor 
said. “ You know that I sell some of my 
enemies to the masters of these tramp 
freightersPp You know that sometimes, 
when they fight in my place and I bear a 
grudge, they find themselves heaved out 
there into the lilies? You can’t swim when 
you’re in those bayou lilies.” 

“T know all about that. I told you not 
to threaten me. I'll put up a hell of a 


fight!” 

“ Ah! Magnificent! A hell of a fight— 
that’s fine! I like you. I will give you 
one other chance. Do me a little favor, 
and IJ’ll wipe out your debts.” 

“ A favor?” Victor asked skeptically. 

“And I'll stake you again,” added 
Marsh. 

This last proposition was the stroke that 
touched the right chord. If Victor could 
only get started again on a run of luck! 

“Go on,” he prompted. 

“A mere matter of helping a drunken 
sailor aboard that freighter.” 

Victor’s eyes narrowed. Marsh did not 
flinch. 

“Take him aboard on your skiff. The 
anchor watch will be there on the com- 
panion ladder. You whistle to him three 
times and give him the drunken sailor— 
that is all.” 

“Sounds kind of simple for so much 
money!” Victor said suspiciously. 

“T want you to go on gambling in my 
house. It makes the place respectable.” 

There were other reasons, of course. 
Victor knew that they existed, but he blind- 
ed himself to them. It is very convenient 
to be on the right side of the proprietor of 
a gaming house. On the other hand, it was 
a disagreeable thing to be on the wrong side 
of the monarch of Gospel Swamp. 

“ll stake you again,” repeated Marsh, 
once more touching the vibrant chord. 

Marsh Miltoon was a crimp—there was 
no doubt in Victor’s mind about that. For 
that matter, however, a drunken sailor was 
no more than a drunken sailor; and in the 
last analysis he was better off on board a 
coastwise freighter than guzzling rotgut 
whisky on Gospel Swamp Bayou. 

“Show me your stew,” Victor said. 
“T’ll attend to him.” 
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It was Marsh’s usual process of subju- 
gating a man. He had a crew of hench- 
men, all of them tattooed with a horseshoe 
mark on the shoulder blade. A man like 
this young Creole, of course, he treated 
with more respect; but he made him a serf 
none the less. 

That night, when Victor Verne rowed 
his skiff out into the bayou to the freighter 
Queen of Peru, he entered into the service, 
into the bondage, of Marsh Miltoon. 
No horseshoe mark was tattooed on him. 
by Frisco Anne, who kept the shack on the 
swamp road; but the bondage was as com- 
plete as that of the basest Mexican mozo 
in Marsh’s kingdom. 


II 


Victor sculled his skiff through a nar- 
row passageway in the hyacinths, churning 
up a wake of phosphorescence in the stag- 
nant, brackish water. In the fore-sheets lay 
an inert form like a sack of bran—the hap- 
less seaman. 

As Victor swung his boat out into the 
open reach of Gospel Swamp Bayou, it oc- 
curred to him that this sack of bran had 
been quiet for an extraordinary length of 
time. A man stupefied by Marsh’s Mexi- 
can cuevo would be likely to breathe heavi- 
ly, and even stertorously. In the excite- 
ment of stowing the sailor on board the 
skiff, behind Miltoon’s shucking shed in 
the swamp, young Verne had neglected to 
examine the fellow very carefully. The 
inert weight had been abhorrent to him, 
and he had gone about the business with 
the one desire to have it over as quickly as 
possible. 

Now, as he sculled under the lee of a 
black mass of rusty, weed-slimed iron—the 
Queen of Peru—a qualm gripped him. 
Perhaps the thing he was carrying was not 
breathing at all! 

He whistled. Three low whistles echoed 
back, as if thrown at him from the iron side 
of the freighter. He stood in so close that 
he could reach out and feel the hot hulk. 
Yes, he could even smell the cattle. 

The open gangway was invisible, but it 
was there, a few feet above the water line; 
and there was no doubt about the anchor 
watch — or whoever it was— waiting for 
him. Evidently the damnable business had 
been arranged carefully. 

It was pitch dark on this side of the 
freighter. Victor could see nothing but a 
red binnacle light, like a drunken eye 
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watching him. Beyond the shadow of the 
hulk was the polished surface of the water 
through which Victor had just sculled, and 
beyond that was the greenish miasma of 
Gospel Swamp. The lights of Miltoon’s 
tavern winked out from between an oil re- 
finery and a cotton compress plant—two 
huge square structures, ghastly and gray in 
the moonlight. From Marsh’s place there 
came across the stench-ridden water the 
pounding rhythm of a mechanical piano. 
In a palmist’s tent a guitar stabbed the air 
with a Creole chanson. 

Victor was feeling at the man’s heart, 
and then at his pulse. He did not dare to 
strike a match and look at those eyeballs; 
but that test was scarcely necessary. The 
sailor was undoubtedly dead. 

Here was some devilish trick of Marsh 
Miltoon’s! 

Victor was delivering a corpse to some 
seaman on that freighter. No seaman 
would be waiting to receive a corpse. A 
drunken sailor, yes, for they may have 
needed a winch hand or stoker; but what 
could they be wanting of a dead man? In 
other words, Marsh had had a dead man 
on his hands, and had shoved him off upon 
the luckless Victor Verne! 

Now if Victor surrencered that body to 
the man on the freighter, he would be im- 
plicated in a very disagreeable business. 
Crimping is not considered so much of a 
crime down there in Gospel Swamp Bayou. 
The community was glad enough to get rid 
of a brawler; but to be mixed up with so 
serious a matter as a death—probably a 
murder—that was different! 

Victor shoved his palm against the hot 
iron hulk, and sent his boat skimming out. 
It hung motionless twenty feet off in the 
black water, still enveloped in pitch-black 
shadow. 

Before it drifted out into the moonlight 
again, Victor had made his decision. It 
would be awkward, and quite unnecessary, 
to leave the corpse on board his skiff, while 
he went up to tell Miltoon what he had dis- 
covered. It would be equally awkward and 
dangerous to hide the body over there in 
the tule flats, where the moon shone so 
brilliantly. The safest procedure, no doubt, 
was the quickest. 

The man over there in the open gang- 
way was waiting — wondering, no doubt, 
what had delayed the business in hand. He 
whistled three times. Victor did not an- 
swer. Instead, he lifted the inert bundle of 
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oily clothes, bones, and flesh, and heaved 
it over the stern. 

There was a brilliant splash of phosphor- 
escence, settling into wide rings of green 
light. 

The man on the freighter must have been 
puzzled. He could not guess, from the 
splash, just what had happened. The 
sound was not loud enough. It was 
drowned by many other noises—the hissing 
of steam in the ship’s galley, the oaths of 
a parrot from one of the glory-holes for- 
ward, the bawling of a steer, the sound of 
Victor’s oar in the bottom boards over 
which he had stumbled, the scream of a 
night bird from the swamps. 

Victor took the oar in hand, and stood 
aft. One twist of it sent his little skiff out 
itito the moonlight again, leaving a triangle 
of illuminated lines in its wake. Presently 
he found the passageway through the hya- 
cinths, and sculled up toward the mangrove 
thickets and reef grass of the shore. 

He was justly confident that no man had 
seen him with that body—except, of course, 
Marsh Miltoon himself. 

Marsh would have to be met and dick- 
ered with. He was a very powerful man. 
He had an autocratic sway over the in- 
habitants of Gospel Swamp Bayou. It was 
said that he had the power of life and death 
over his subjects. It was a power which 
the sheriffs and deputies of the parishes of 
Louisiana to the northeast, and of the coun- 
ties of Texas to the northwest, did not dis- 
pute. The law of the United States did 
not overlap with the so-called “law of the 
marsh.” Perhaps it was from that old 
phrase that Marsh Miltoon had got his 
nickname. 

The skiff rubbed on the shells and swamp 
mire. 

Victor Verne knew that Miltoon’s power 
had now extended so as to include himself 
as a very humble and helpless slave. 


III 


APPARENTLY Marsh had not taken the 
disposition of the seaman’s body as any- 
thing to worry about, for Victor found him 
engaged at a supper of tamales and wine in 
a private dining room with a slender, gold- 
en-skinned quadroon girl. 

It seemed a rather inopportune time to 
settle so complicated and disagreeable a 
matter; but to young Verne’s astonishment 
the proprietor did not object when told that 
the visitor’s business must be attended to 
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without a moment’s delay. In fact, the fat 
and complacent Miltoon very calmly told 
his companion, the quadroon, to leave the 
room. She writhed out obediently and 
gracefully, exhaling a wreath of smoke 
which mingled with the dull shadows of her 
curly hair. 

Victor thought for a moment. It was a 
very delicate situation. He had resolved 
that the best way to clear himself of the 
sailor’s death was to profess total ignorance 
of it. If he had received a sailor, supposed- 
ly drunk, and had handed him over to some 
one on the freighter, then he could wash 
his hands of the dreadful business. At 
least, Marsh Miltoon could not accuse him 
of murder. 

“ That sailor you shanghaied,” the boy 
blurted out. “I took him over in the skiff. 
I whistled when I came alongside the 
freighter. A deck hand waiting at the 


gangway whistled. I pulled up till I was 
under the gangway. It was pitch dark. A 
man reached down over the bulwarks, and 
between the two of us we pushed and 
hauled your—your drunken sailor aboard. 
I then stood off—” 

Victor paused abruptly, as if he had not 


come to the end he had planned. Some- 
thing about Marsh Miltoon’s expression 
sent a shiver through him. 

Marsh lit a cheroot and sat there calmly, 
a mountain of fat from which exuded a thin 
cloud of smoke. Despite a fly crawling 
over his forehead, his face remained im- 
movable in a sweating mask of complacency 
and cunning. Finally he grinned. 

“ Now tell me what really happened,” 
he said. 

“Mon Dieu! What can you mean by 
that?” Victor whispered. 

“You didn’t haul no stew up to no ship’s 
gangway.” 

Victor’s face went white. He ran the 
palm of his hand nervously over his high, 
wet forehead. 

“‘ You hauled up into the shadow of that 
there freighter. I seen you. Thought you 
was in the dark, did you? Well, you 
wasn’t. I could see your outline against 
the lighted water abaft the freighter. You 
was in the shadow yourself, all right. When 
the freighter was against you like a back- 
ground, you couldn’t be seen; but I went 
down the beach far enough so’s I could see 
you against the lighted water. Now what 
I seen was, I might say casual-like, very 
peculiar!” 


“ Monsieur,” Victor said helplessly, “ you 
could see nothing that—” 

“ Nothing that was any too clear. It 
might have been that you heaved over a 
sack of ashes. That’s what we'll tell any 
one else, if they saw you—which I doubt. 
‘ That there Creole gent is losing his nerve,’ 
I said to myself. ‘He don’t want to go 
through with this little game of crimping, 
so he’s heaved the stew to the hyacinths. 
Too bad!’ I says to myself. ‘ Might be 
that I’m mistaken.’ So I sent one of my 
men aboard the freighter just five minutes 
ago, to ask if they’d received the cargo I 
promised. No, they hadn’t received noth- 
ing. ‘So,’ I says to myself, ‘I’m right. 
That young Creole drowned the drunk sail- 
or I give him.’ ” 

“Drowned him, monsieur?” Victor 
screamed in a hoarse and choking voice. 
“No, by Heaven, monsieur! That seaman 
was already dead. He was dead before I 
took him out in my skiff. When you and I 
stowed him in the foresheets, he was dead 
then!” 

“ Hombre,” replied Miltoon, with mad- 
dening coolness, ‘‘ that would make it very 
simple for you; but ”—he exhaled smoke 
through his hairy nostrils—‘ you happen 
to be mistaken.” 

“ Mon Dieu, I am not mistaken! I felt 
of his heart, of his pulse. For a long time 
he did not breathe. He was as dead as a 
door nail. He was dead when you helped 
me stow him in the skiff!” 

“That’s a lie!” returned the other, 


‘roughly. “I got witnesses—any of my pa- 


trons I want to call. They’ll all say he was 


Tying in the patio dead drunk. Do you 


think you can bring him back to me now, 
and present him to me?” His voice 
dropped from this climax to a gentle, whee- 
dling tone: “ Look here! Let’s take a dif- 
ferent slant at this. You are a wise hom- 
bre. You've done what’s right. This sc- 
cret’s between me and you. There ain’t 
nothing more to be done about the matter. 
If they find a bloated seaman floating down 
there among the lilies, and he’s identified as 
one who was found drunk in my house, they 
can only figure that he wandered down to- 
ward the bayou and drowned himself. 
Quite natural, of course! Everything’s all 
tight. The incident, as you might say, is 
closed, ain’t it?” 

“Tf it is found out that I took him in 
my skiff—” 


“ Forget it! No one knows of this ex- 
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cepting you—and myself,” Miltoon added 
Softly. 

Victor had turned to go. As he reached 
the door, that last phrase, “ and myself,” 
sang in his ear. 

“ What do you mean by that? You said 
that in a peculiar tone—meaning just 
what?” 

“A confidence between us, hombre— 
that’s all.” 

The young Creole flew into a passion. 

“So that’s it! You're going to hold that 
over me all the rest of my life! Bully me 
into submission — make me your slave— 

- brand me with that damned tattoo mark of 
. yours as one of your peons! I[’ll die first! 
Look here!” He leaned across the table, 
shaking a long, delicate finger. “Since 
you’re the only one who knows I had any 
. hand in this miserable sailor’s death, why 
shouldn’t I free myself by killing you?” 
“Ah, now we understand each other!” 
Miltoon shook his flabby muscles in laugh- 
_ter. “ You want to kill me. What shall 


I do? If I tell my people that you are a 
- murderer, and you disappear, will they ask 
questions?” 

The boy stood, still clinging to the rem- 


nants of his pride. He turned his palms 
outward toward Marsh. His eyes still 
_blazed. His look showed clearly that he 
was determined to kill the man at the first 
chance; but his palms made a forced ges- 
ture of surrender. 

“ What do you want me to do, Marsh?” 
he asked tonelessly. 

“ T’ll ask you a very simple little favor,” 
replied Miltoon. 

Victor struggled as if he were in a strait- 
jacket. It was a mental strait-jacket tight- 
ening about him from moment to moment 
—a bondage of fear—fear of Marsh Mil- 
toon, of the big man’s inescapable tyranny, 
of the law of the marsh. 

“Go ahead!” he said with difficulty. 

“Don’t fly into a dirty temper now, 
hombre, for this here favor I’m going to 
ask.” 

“T’'ll control myself,” the other rejoined 
helplessly. 

The bloated, steaming animal on the 
other side of the table settled back, again 
giving the uncanny picture of a toad fitting 
into a hollow of the ground. He puffed 
thoughtfully. 

*¢ There’s a woman on the other side of 
the swamp who’s mighty good for to look 
at. It’s a simple enough favor, hombre— 
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can’t deny that. 
between us, you and me. 
no harm in another.” 

“What woman?” young Verne asked 
doggedly. 

“‘ She’s a good angel over there to all the 
swamp folk, they say—and likewise to the 
sailors who prefer her brand of entertain- 
ment to mine. I don’t hold that against 
her.” 

Victor turned ghastly pale. 

‘She teaches the shrimpers’ children,” 
the other went on hurriedly, “ and keeps a 
lodging house for sailors, where they play 
checkers instead of monte and read books 
instead of cards. A mighty funny sort of 
a dive she keeps, I’ll say; but then—” 

“T suppose you know that it is of my 
sister you speak?” Victor interrupted in a 
trembling voice. “I have a good mind to 
choke you to death with my bare hands for 
so much as mentioning her name!” 

* Again you talk of murdering—when all 
as I ask is for a introduction like between 
two friends! I’ve seen her. Her eyes are like 
yourn — blazing with anger whenever she 
sees me.” 

“And why shouldn’t they blaze — not 
with anger, but with disgust, with fear, 
with abhorrence? The mere sight of you 
would sicken her, as if she found some 
venomous moccasin in the swamp grass!” 
the boy fairly shrieked in his hatred. “ If 
you had asked me to commit murder, I 
could have stomached it; but this insult!” 

“Oh, then, it’s an insult, is it? I ain’t 
good enough even to mention the little gal’s 
name, ain’t I? I ain’t any right thinking 
of her, even? No, I guess not! I’m rotten. 
I’m a stinking reptile from a swamp! No 
right to mention her name! Wow, that’s 
a good joke! Let me tell you what right 
ole Marsh Miltoon has to mention your 
sister’s name. I got the knowledge of a 
murder pinned on you. Maybe that’s a 
little of what you might call right!” 

The boy lowered his voice—perhaps 
warned subconsciously that he might be 
overheard, perhaps merely to give his words 
the tremendous emphasis of a cold, fierce 
whisper. 

“TI was going to kill you, because you 
held that over me; but I have a better rea- 
son now!” 

Miltoon did not flinch. The threat had 
only the effect of calming his own fury. 

“You again mention that there little 
point of murdering. Very well, then. 


We hold one confidence 
There can’t be 
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Time for a show-down, I’d say. Just kind- 
ly take a look into this here hand of mine!” 

Victor saw the muzzle of a revolver peep- 
ing over the plate of tamales. 

“Tl let you go,” Marsh said suavely; 
“but you mustn’t come back into this here 
house. I’m afraid you'll be tempted to take 
a shot at me. You act kind of hasty-like, 
when you don’t do the right amount of 
thinking. You got savvy enough, if you'll 
only stop and let it brew. If you stopped 
and thought this here business over, you’d 
see I’m doing you a favor letting you live. 
And,” he added frankly, “I’m doing you a 
favor getting acquainted with your sister, 
so’s.we’ll all feel friendly like to each 
other.” He disregarded the boy’s oath. 
“ Meanwhile, why shouldn’t I tell my mo- 
zos, and my croupiers, and my little hunch- 
back, and the rest of my gang, to kill you 
if you set foot in here again? Why 
shouldn’t I? That’s fair enough. You’ve 
promised without no reservations to drop 
me when you get the chance. Well and 
good—you won’t get no chance. That’s 
the answer. You stay out—savvy?” 


The boy almost collapsed. He held to 
the table for support, and bowed his 


head. 

“ Fine!” the proprietor said. “ My rea- 
son for letting you off is so’s you'll help me 
out—support my suit, as they say—with 
her, your sister. Yes, that’s all right—turn 
white. Curse me. Froth at the mouth; 
but introduce me to her, after you think 
this over calmly, Senor Creole!” 


IV 


WHEN Victor sculled his boat across 
Gospel Swamp Bayou to the cypress slash 


on the eastern side, he arrived at his sis- : 


ter’s little establishment, known as Verne’s 
Haven, in time to witness the finishing of a 
stirring and rather bloody combat. 

It was a fight in which a dozen Cubans, 
Filipinos, and swamp angels were pitted 
against one man. This latter was a cattle- 
man, supercargo on the freighter Queen of 
Peru. For some reason or other he had 
blundered ashore on the wrong side of 
the bayou, and had found his way into 
Mercedes Verne’s lodging house and 
club—a place where he certainly did not 
belong. 

It was a wooden structure, screened by 
oak trees that were heavily bearded with 
Spanish moss. Late as it was, a few fire- 
flies roved about in the heavily scented 


shadows. Through the window panes the 
misdirected mariner could see a regulation 
bar, at which a girl was serving drinks. At 
tables with green baize tops certain ragged 
men — tidewater sailors, no doubt — were 
seated, and it was ridiculous to suppose that 


they were engaged at anything else but — 4 


gambling. 

The ramshackle building, the yellow 
light, the squeaking phonograph, the air 
of mystery, naturally intrigued the adven- 
turous young traveler from the Queen of 
Peru. He had come ashore looking for just 
such a place. Moreover, he had caught 
sight of a woman with a rich mass of dark 
hair, in which was a high comb of jet. 
Through the window he had noted the 
black serape around her supple shoulders. 
The cattleman adjudged her to be just the 
= of a woman he had come ashore to 

nd. 

The house, hidden behind long streamers 
of moss off in a swampy corner of the ba- 
you, looked like an extraordinarily alluring 
and dangerous place. The woman in the 
there seemed to be Circe herself—the cruel 
enchantress, surrounded by her victims 
turned into swine. 

He thumped in, his high-heeled boots 


making the floor squeak. He did not ree. © 


move his huge sombrero—that was not a 
customary gesture in entering such places. 
He luffed up to the bar and banged a gloved 
fist on the mahogany. 

He saw the Cubans, the tatterdemalion 
swamp folk, the flatboat men, playing at 
some sort of a game with little round pieces 
of wood—gambling, no doubt. Some of 
them were reading. That was surprising. 
No doubt these fellows were drunk. 

On the walls behind the little gaming ta- 
bles stretched a long blackboard, with let- 
ters of the alphabet written on it. What 
ass had done that? It was a very peculiar 
place. 

The stranger swung over to the bar, 
where he saw rows of pink and red bottles, 
probably containing rotgut whisky or as- 
paragus gin. He found himself staring into 
an olive-colored face with parted lips and 
large, frightened eyes. Yes, she was the 
very girl he had come ashore té meet. She 
satisfied him in every particular. 

Merely to start conversation, he took off 
his beaded gauntlet, banged it on the ma- 
hogany, and announced: 

“T want the drink of scat up there, 
senorital” 
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“That 1s not scat, monsieur,” the girl 
said. ‘ We have no scat here.” 

“‘ Whatever it is, I want it for to drink— 
the red stoff, senorita. My throat she is 

12). 

The girl gave him a drink from the red 
bottle, pouring it all out, so that it fizzed 
and frothed. Not a distilled drink, then, 
inasmuch as it frothed. Probably a very 
strong wine. 

He held it up. The red was perfect— 
like fire opal. He tossed it off. 

~ “ Sangre de Cristo!” he cried. The pa- 
trons of Verne’s Haven turned from their 
games. “ Is this the barber shop, that you 
give me hair tonic to drink?” He blew out 
a cloud of mist. “ Santisima Madre, but I 
am poison!” 

The girl stared, thoroughly frightened, at 
this figure of gigantic audacity, rage, and 
arrogance. 

It must be admitted that the stranger 
made a splendid picture. His sombrero was 


decorated with a beaded band, on which 


were some sort of Inca symbols. He had 
a low-cut vest of jaguar skin, which gave 
him the effect of wearing a brilliant velvet 
sash of black and yellow spots about his 
waist. A hand-wrought silver buckle the 
size of a saucer increased the magnificence 
of his appearance. 

Unquestionably this picturesque individ- 
ual had decked himself out to come ashore 
and try his luck with the American seno- 
ritas. It was Mercedes Verne’s disagree- 
able duty to tell him that he had luffed into 
the wrong tavern. 

“It is only soft drinks we give here, 
monsieur,’ she said. ‘ This is my little 
schoolroom, where the children come in the 
daytime. At night the sailors—and you, 
monsieur — are welcome; but not to ca- 
rouse. To read, yes, and to play the 
games—” 

“It is very good! I will play the games. 
Who is there here to join me at three-card 
monte? Come on, you gentlemen of the 
swamp! Any stakes—I care not how high! 
My name, she is Tango—Sefior Tango. I 
am cattleman. My cattle are on this ship, 
the Queen of Peru. You know me who I 
am! No monte? Very well! Rondo coolo is 
better—or keno. Where is the goose for 
keno? If you won’t spread the brodo, 
bring out the goose!” 

“Those are not keno balls. They are 
checkers,” said the girl, in much the same 
tone as that in which she reprimanded bad 
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little Cajuns at the day school. “I do not 
allow gambling here.” 

“T hear there is great gambling here in 
this bayou, sevorita/” the visitor said. “I 
will have gambling! It is for that I come!” 

The two Cubans at the nearest table 
slunk to their feet and disappeared into the 
shadows of a far corner. They had no de- 
sire to be invited into any contest with this 
gentleman from the pampas. The latter 
thumped over to the deserted table, swept 
it clear of its checkers with a dramatic ges- 
ture, and sat down, spreading out a card 
pack of his own. 

‘Solo, then!” he announced to the as- 
tonished assembly. “I will gamble for my- 
self! Bueno!’ 

The girl’s hatred for cards of any kind— 
based, no deubt, on the tragedy of having 
a hot-headed young gambler for a brother 
—encouraged her to protest. 

“T have said, monsieur, that I do not 
allow gambling in this house. It is a place 
for decent, orderly people—not for gam- 
blers and roisterers and marauders, such 
as—” She broke off. She was speaking 
to a very fierce-looking character. “It is 
a quiet house—where you are welcome at 
any time, if you will obey the rules we 
make, monsieur.” 

“It is a good joke to laugh!” replied 
Sefior Tango. “I travel for days across 
the Gulf of Mexico with no companion ex- 
cept Cuban deck hands, a Chinese cook, 
and an unwashed cow-puncher. For why? 
Just to come to this shore and play what 
you call checker and drink poison? Hell, 
no! Por Dios! I have the big time. If I 
cannot play the cards, very well, I make 
love to you!” 

This announcement, which might easily 
have been termed an insult, was swallowed 
silently by every one in the room, except a 
cringing little Cuban off in a shadowy cor- 
ner. From that direction there came a 
whizzing sound, and a flying object cata- 
pulted over the heads of the ashen-faced 
patrons. It grazed the rim of Tango’s som- 
brero, and then, with a sharp snick, termi- 
nated its flight in the wooden stanchion at 
the cattleman’s back. 

Tango turned about and saw a dagger 
plunged into the oak, the weight of its ivory 
handle making it shiver for a moment be- 
fore it stuck fast. He raised his black eye- 
brows. His crimson lips widened into a 
delighted smile, showing the tips of im- 
maculate teeth. 











“ Madre de Dios! You have the cham- 
pion? It is duel what I fight? Bueno! If 
I cannot make love, I make the combat! 
My heart she is satisfied!” 

He took up the table at which he had 
been sitting—a heavy piece of furniture, 
built of two-by-fours—and hurled it, spin- 
ning, crashing, into the darkness from 
which the challenge had come. There was 
a cry, followed by an oath, trailing to a 
groan. A Cajun leaped from his seat, to 
hurl his weight upon the cowman’s back, 
while another jumped for his throat. A 
Filipino swung a chair. 

One man dropped as if dead, from the 
dull thud of Tango’s fist upon his jaw. An- 
othe: was hurled his tull length against a 
hysterical, white-faced swamp angel who 
had drawn his six-shooter, The six-shooter 
and its owner clattered to tlié floor A 
young shrimper fired his gun. It banged 
out twice, with one shot digging into the 
wall, another into the cattleman’s tall- 
peaked sombrero. 

Tango beat. off the catamount who was 
trying to choke him, leaped behind the bar, 
and lifted it up bodily from its moorings 
with a splintering and crashing of wood. A 
fusillade of shots dug into jt. He drew his 
own gun. Men ducked, scattered, jumped 
through windows, and disappeared in the 
direction of the kitchen, which led to the 
safety of the cypresses. The battleground 
was left to Tango and one or two younger 
Cajuns, who remained to fight for their 
patron saint. 

Tt was at this point that Victor Verne, 
the patron saint’s brother, came upon the 
scene. 

From the eyes of the girl the combat 
had been glorious as well as terrifying. 
When one man bests a dozen, it is always 
a soul-stirring spectacle, even if: the witness 
is. so gentle a soul as this Creole girl, Mer- 
cedes Verne; but to her brother it seemed 
an ordinary brawl, such as he had seen 
many a time at Marsh Miltoon’s dive. His 
sister’s little sanctuary had been turned 
Into a rough barroom. Those disreputable 
shrimpers and flatboat men pretended to be 
reformed, but it was easy to see that they 
were no better than the habitués of Mil- 
toon’s notorious den. 

Victor saw the chair hurtling through the 
room, crashing the glass behind the soda 
fountain. He saw the stranger with the 
big sombrero struggling with one man on 
his back and another at his throat. He saw 
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him drop a man with a left hook of his fist. 
He saw one little Cajun hurled against an- 
other man, who fell, dropping a drawn six- 
shooter. He saw the white line of fire com- 
ing out of the shadows, the shattering glass, 
the splintered wood. As the big stranger 
vaulted over the mahogany bar and lifted 
it up to shield himself, Victor saw his as- 
sailants fleeing in every direction. 

Two men were still left firing at the ex- 
panse of tilted mahogany behind which the 
stranger had hidden. Victor saw one other 
thing—his sister was there in the midst of 
it all. 

Although unarmed, the young Creole boy 
leaped in between the fighters. 

“Who started this drunken brawling?” 
he asked coolly. 

The two Cajuns who had stayed to finish 
the fight stopped their crazy fusillade. The 
stranger put his head up over the bar. The 
girl came out to her brother’s arms, 

“That man is eensult the ma’moiselle!” 
one of the Cajuns cried. 

Victor turned around and looked up into 
a handsome, bronzed face. Brown eyes 
glittered under raised jet brows, and a red 
mouth smiled insolently. 

Young Verne did not remain cool. The 
fellow looked like a man who would insult 
anybody. He belonged to Marsh’s place— 
not here in the sacred atmosphere of his sis- 
ter’s house. 

Characteristically enough, Victor did no 
stop to ask questions. He took up a bottle 
of the sickly red soda water that had al- 
most turned Tango’s stomach a few mo- 
ments. before, and hurled it at the cattle- 
man’s huge sombrero. It caught its mark, 
shattering and spilling all over the resplen- 
dent figure. 

Tango seemed stunned under this enor- 
mity. A mere slip of a boy had given him 
a worse blow than any he had received in 
fighting that whole crew! 

He let the long mahogany top of the bar 
fall with a crash, and came out on the open 
floor. For a moment he stood there, bal- 
ancing his gun. Then, suddenly, he real- 
ized that a weapon was unnecessary, for he 
could have killed the boy with one blow of 
his fist. 

“Do not shoot him, monsieur, I beg of 
you!” Mercedes cried, throwing herself be- 
tween the two. 

“ But he is insult Tango!” 

“He is my little brother, and he is un- 
armed!” she screamed. 
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“Your brother? Ah! In that case I 
forgive him a thousand times!” 
Tango stood grimly, with the crimson 
-liquid running down his brown, handsome 
jaw like blood. 
“ Ah, sé—the little hermano!” he ex- 
claimed. “ He is without the gun! A mo- 
ment more, and I, Tango, would have kill 
him! Poor little brother!” He wiped his 
forehead. ‘“ Phew! I would be happier if 
this were blood!” 
He looked over Victor’s shoulder to the 
Cajuns who had attacked him. They 
backed away. It was not so pleasant 
standing there face to face with him. They 
had felt more like fighting when there was 
a mahogany bar between them. 
“You put away your guns, senors?” 
Tango said. “And my gun—she is put 
away likewise.” 
All three—the two Cajuns and Tango 
himself — slipped their six-shooters back 
into holsters and buttoned the flaps. 
“ Now, then, senorita,” continued Tango 
with reverence in his tone, “ have I make 
the insult to you this night?” 
“ Before God, monsieur, it is all a mis- 
take!” the girl cried. 
“For the big noise I make I ask your 
pardon, sefiorite; and for broken glass, and 
chairs, and faro table, I pay with these gold 
piece.” 
He emptied part of a bag of coins on the 
table. 
Both Victor and his sister stared open- 
eyed. What the heap of foreign gold pieces 
was worth they did not know, but mani- 
festly it was enough to buy out the whole 
house. 
“ Monsieur, this is too much in pay- 
ment,” Victor was pressed to say. 
“Too much? Caramba, it is not 
enough! That I should touch the seo- 
rita’s finger, it demands greater apologies.” 
He slipped a silver ring from his finger—a 
ring fashioned to represent an iguana swal- 
lowing its own tail. “This ring, senorita, 
I beg you accept it as the token—” 
__ Mercedes Verne could not help recalling 

the old stories of fairy princes. Indeed, the 
torn and bespattered Tango seemed quite 
conscious that he was acting a part perfect- 
ly suited to legend and song. 

“If you ever need Senor Tango, send 
for him with this ring, and pronto, like the 
diablo out of the ground, he will appear 
before you!” 

The girl took the jewel-eyed silver igu- 
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ana in the palm of a listless hand. She 
was too much surprised to move. 

“ Bueno!” Tango concluded. 
now vamose!” _ 

He bowed with ceremony—to his assail- 
ants, to the senorita, to the scowling 
brother. Then, putting on the bespattered 
sombrero, he made his exit with a fine air. 

Mercedes stood staring at him with the 
expression of a child who sees in the dark 
a new and peculiar star. Her brother 
caught her gaze and touched her hand. 

The ring dropped and lay twinkling in a 
dusty corner. - 


“T will 


“T am in trouble. A trick has been 
played on me—on us!” Victor said to his 
sister, the instant that the South American 
cattleman had gone out into the night. 

Mercedes was quick to see the despera- 
tion on her brother’s face. She had brought 
him up and mothered him from a child. 
When he told her of his misdeeds, she for- 
gave him—yes, even before he finished the 
confession. 

Of course, her brother had lost at cards 
—that was the start of it; but she had not 
guessed at the seriousness of his present 
plight. Before he told her what his prob- 
lem was, he blurted out his own solution, 
which, in fact, seemed the only possible 
one: 

“T am going to kill Marsh Miltoon!” 

Mercedes was unruffled—as yet. 

“‘ What miserable brawl have you been 
in? Nothing but fights and murders in this 
bayou—and even in my own house!” 

Her own house, as a matter of fact, was 
pretty badly wrecked. She sank into a 
chair, utterly discouraged. 

‘“* A miserable brawl—yes! It was about 
you! He insulted you! I will kill him! 
If I could, I would do it with my bare 
hands!” Victor spoke softly, intensely, 
with a frame shaking in passion. ‘ Shoot- 
ing is too good for him!” 

“They do not insult me, these men. 
You fought one—that South American— 
for a fancied grievance; and now comes 
Miltoon.” 

“ This cannot be forgotten. He trapped 
me first. A seaman died — either in his 
gaming house, or on the way to the freight- 
er out there—it makes no difference which. 
I was taking him to the freighter—a sim- 
ple enough task in payment for a big debt 
that I owed Miltoon. They told me he was 
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drunk, but I found myself with a dead man 
on my hands. What to do?” 


The girl looked up, blanching, and. 


reached for her brother’s hands. 

“T heaved him into the bayou. It was 
a hasty way of disposing of the whole mat- 
ter—a mistake, no doubt. I should have 
taken him back to Miltoon; but it was too 
dangerous. The gaming house was full of 
players. I was engaged, you see, in an un- 
lawful business to start with. I go back 
and tell Miltoon. He laughs, saying there’s 
nothing to fear. I am free—but he holds 
the knowledge against me, and immedi- 
ately he asks me a favor. I could not re- 
fuse, until I found out what it was he want- 
ed—to meet you!” 

The girl smiled. 

“To meet me?” she repeated. 
that free you?” 

“ Look here!” the brother said, as he 
watched her face. ‘‘ You underStand, do 
you? He wants me to help him in his at- 
tentions to you!” Victor burst into im- 
passioned oaths. “ But it shall not be! I 
would die before he so much as smiled upon 
you with his foul mouth! There is one an- 
swer only—you must leave the bayou and 
flee. Your danger is unspeakable. I my- 
self will not run away. I will stay here, 
bide my time, and kill him!” 

The girl stared at her brother. Her lips 
parted. Her eyes smoldered. 

“ You are not a murderer now,” she said. 
“ You would be then!” 

“ But he must die. I am at his mercy. 
There would be no chance for me if these 
people of the bayou tried me according to 
their law—the law of the marsh. And as 
for the law of the sheriffs, who can tell? 
I would be imprisoned for crimping, or per- 
haps hanged for this sailor’s death — of 
which, before God, I am innocent!” 

“Yes, before God, mon petit, you are in- 
nocent—I know that! But what to do? 
Flee! You are innocent, but you are the 
victim of treachery!” 

‘My only way to free myself from this 
man’s net is to kill him!” 

The girl’s face went white. 

“To become a murderer? You shall 
not! 1 would rather kill him myself.” 

“ You, the gentlest of God’s creatures!” 

Victor looked into her face. Yes, she was 
the gentlest of God’s creatures; but there 
are women who fight like tigresses for their 
young, and Victor was like a first-born 
child to the girl Mercedes. 


“ Will 
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Her brain whirled. The events of the 
evening had become tangled enough. An 
innocent but foolish and unfortunate boy, 
a beautiful Creole girl, the cruel proprietor 
of a water side gambling den, a South 
American freighter out there on the bayou, 
a handsome adventurer from some port 
of the Spanish Main—these were the ele- 


ments of that night’s conflict and tragedy. - q 


It was the girl who had to bring about the 
dénouement. 

“ Mon petit,” she said to her brother, 
“you shall not stain your soul—no, not 
even to protect your sister. I say it shall 
not be—” 

This inflamed the young Creole boy. 

““ By God, I shall go now!” 

“You shall not!” cried Mercedes, throw- 
ing herself upon him. ‘“ There must be an- 
other way!” 

He tore himself from her frantic clutch. 
He had to throw her down to free himself. 
Her sobs, her screams, stung his ears as he 
slammed the door upon her. 

The banged door partly silenced Mer- 
cedes; but she stood there, having thrown : 
herself against it, her lips moving, her hands 
kneading each other. 

What horrible thing was to happen to 
the brother whom she had raised? Mur- 
der! She mouthed the word fearfully. 
Victor a murderer! Victor would be 
hanged! 

Her distracted gaze, wandering over th 
débris of her wrecked clubroom, focused at 
last upon a strange glittering little point of 
light. The ring that the debonair Tango 
had given her was lying on the floor, for- 
gotten. Mercedes picked it up. Her face 
shone, as if reflecting the light of the igu- 
ana’s jeweled eyes. 

She called to her old Basque servant: 

“Henri! Henri! Quickly! Come 
here! This ring—take it—find the man 
who fought that fight. Give him the ring, 
and tell him Mercedes is calling him!” 


VI 


Tanco stood at the girl’s door. His rich 
ebony locks were wet with salt water, with 
which he had just doused himself down by 
the bayou beach. In his red lips was a 
freshly lit cigarillo. His throat. was bare, 
gleaming like copper. He might have been 
a Greek god cast in burnished metal. 

“Tt is a great delight, sevorita!”’ he said 
gallantly. ‘‘ The proudest moment from 
my life, when so beautiful woman calls to 
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Tango for help! God is good, I say to 
myself!” 

He saw a cloud on the girl’s pallid fore- 
head. No doubt she was still furious about 
that brawl. 

“ The ’ouse she will need new chairs, new 
bottles, and plenty of adobe to plaster the 
walls,” Tango said. “ For that, senorita, I 
did not leave enough for pay—no?” 

“ Tt was a man-to-man brawl, monsieur,” 
replied the girl, “which one of my own 
people started through jealousy. I recall 
that a knife was thrown. You were in the 
right!” 

Tango beamed egraciously and stepped 
into the room. 

“ How glad is Tango for that, my nina! 
I kiss the hand—so!” This time he ac- 
complished the act which he had lately 
threatened under such adverse circum- 
stances. “I am the most happy sombre 
in this earth, por Dios!” 

“ My reason for calling you is urgent, 
monsieur. Destiny has forced me. Do not 
think that I am forward. Destiny is arbi- 
trary, cruel!” 

“There is no favor to be ask too great 
when a seforita is so beautiful!” the gallant 
Tango protested. 

Mercedes hesitated, almost stammering 
for the first sentence. 

“When you came ashore to-night, mon- 
si€ur, you were looking for a gambling 
house?” 

“It is very true, senorita,’ the cattle- 
man replied; “ but some pig of sailor hom- 
bre play the joker, and send me on this 
side of the bayou.” 

“ There is a tavern over in the marshy 
side of the bayou— in a place they call 
Gospel Swamp—” 

“ Ah, st! She is the place I look for!” 

“In that old gaming house, kept by a 
man named Marsh Miltoon, you will find 
many games to play, and many players. 
There is music also, monsieur, and there is 
wine.” 

“Very good! To-night I go for to play 
monte, and to make myself, by the grace of 
Heaven—drunk!” 

The girl looked up into his face and 
spoke in a strained but eager voice. 

“ Monsieur, that posada is so famous for 
its riotous scenes that I have conceived a 
great desire to visit it myself—” 

Tango stared, his red mouth parting, his 
eyes widening upon the girl. He was like 
a primal man suddenly discovering a new 
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flower in his cave—a flower that might be 
poisonous. 

“Do I understand the truth, senorita?” 
he asked in a low voice. “It is strange 
word you speak to Tango. This language 
is not my own!” 

“ You understand aright, monsieur. I 
wish to go to Marsh Miltoon’s gambling 
house, and I am afraid to go alone. A 
woman must have a male companion, if she 
enters Miltoon’s. It is the rule with these 
posadas.” 

“T understand that; but one thing makes 
very funny. Why should you go to that 
gambling house, when you keep the posada 
over here where no gambling is permit? It 
is a joke to laugh!” 

“ You mean you will not go?” she asked, 
almost incredulously. 

“Tango will not be trapped. There 
must be reason that you invite me, a stran- 
ger, to accompany you, a good woman, to 
this house of devils and sailor hombres!” 

“ Of course, you are suspicious—I might 
have known that. No man would be so 
blind,” the girl said dejectedly.. Then she 
added, in desperation: “ Why should I hide 
the truth from you? I confess, monsieur, 
I am asking you to go with me to a place 
where your life will be in danger. I want 
you to fight!” 

“ Ah, that is a very different matter!” 
Tango’s bronzed face radiated a flushed 
heat. Was it surprise, or anger, or delight? 
Certainly it was excitement. ‘“‘ When a 
senorita in distress call upon Tango to lay 
down his life, it is not for him to refuse— 
no, por Dios!’ 

This outburst encouraged her. Yes, she 
must tell him the truth. He was not a man 
to be tricked. 

“ My brother—the boy who attempted 
to fight you, and whom you so generously 
forgave—is in great trouble. He is in- 
debted to this Marsh Miltoon, the owner 
of the gaming house. Miltoon —a cruel, 
crafty man—desires to meet me. He has 
promised that if I go to see him, he will 
forget the debt my brother owes him.” 

“It is very simple!” Tango said. “I 
understand everything. He is in love with 
you, a beautiful senorita! Bueno! Who 
can blame him?” 

“Tf you go with me, I will feel safe.” 

Again Tango stared at her with an al- 
most childlike wonder. Again she looked 
up at him, picturing him as a primitive 
man, magnificent, invincible, who was puz- 
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zled and enchanted at some strange new 
plant sprouting near his lair. 

“ You wish for Tango to be your partner 
at this gambling hall?” he said incredulous- 
ly. “Ah, yes, I see!” He laughed with 
excitement—with anticipation. “ It is dan- 
gerous place for a man to pose like your 
lover, no? Your brother he is too young. 
You cannot take him to this pig of a Mil- 
toon. You are afraid for him. Bueno! I 
am decide. You think I can fight!” 

“T saw you fight a dozen men, mon- 
sieur,” the girl said masterfully. 

Tango blushed in his glory. 

“When you first ask me, I suspect the 
joke,” he confessed. “I say to myself, 
‘No, por Dios, I will not take her! The 
trap is laid for Tango.’ But now you tell 
the truth—you want me to go and fight 
this hombre Miltoon. Bueno! A simple 
matter! I consent! I am proud! I not 
lay down my life. Instead, I kill him to 
death! For myself, it is victory!” 

“Then you will go with me, monsieur?” 
the girl cried eagerly. ‘ You will go with 
me, even though I tell you it may mean 
your death?” 

“Death? Pouf!” Tango snapped his 
fingers. “If we fight, I cannot lose!” 

“Tt is incredible, your courage, mon 
brave!” 

Mercedes applauded his valor, but she 
believed just what he said—that he could 
not lose. 

“ Come, then, sevorita! We row across 
the bayou together, under the moon, to 
Marsh Miltoon’s posuda. Come!” 


Vil 


At tha: hour Miltoon’s place was ap- 
proaching the climax of the night’s carous- 
ing. The rambling adobe structure with its 
low tiled roofs, its vine-covered emparrado, 
its patio with flagstone walks and a dry 
fountain, was little changed from early 
days when all that coast. belonged to Spain. 
A drama of almost any century could have 
been enacted there, among the swamp pal- 
mettos and cypresses. You need only re- 
move a cash register and a mechanical pi- 
ano to place your drama in the seventeenth 
century. 

As for the costuming, that was a more 
complex matter. There was a Mexican 
whose sombrero was rimmed with pom- 
pons. There was a croupier dimly outlined 
in the clouds of tobacco smoke, his haggard 
face cut across by a green eye shade. There 


was a humpback—Pedro, Marsh’s mascot 
—dressed in a black velvet suit from a 
tailor’s in Vera Cruz. There was a quad- 
roon girl in a modern evening gown. 

The place was jammed. The thick, close 
air vibrated with raucous fandangos and 
American ragtime, the tinkle of glasses, the 


shuffle of a dance, the whining of myriads | ; 


of mosquitoes, the rattle of dice. It was a 
steaming mass of Cajun shrimpers and 
oystermen, and sailors of half a dozen 
nationalities. They sang, sweated, spat, 
swore, became drunk, and simmered to the 
point of killing. 

Then came two characters—strange even 
in that motley gathering—who were like 
spice poured into a mess of pottage. The 
Creole girl who kept the sailor’s haven on 
the other side of the bayou entered the 
place in company with that picturesque. 
roisterer and gambler, the supercargo of 
the Queen of Peru. 

Miltoon, a damp and massive person- 
ality, with his shirt-sleeved elbows on the 
bar, removed his eye shade and took the 
stub of a cheroot from his mouth. This 
demure young girl, with her oval, olive- 
colored face, her winsome lips, a shawl 
about her slender shoulders, a comb in her 
black ringlets—what could she be doing in 
his establishment? Oh, yes—he remem- 
bered! He had seen her on the other side 
of the bayou, where the swamp angels had 
their mud-clinked shacks. She was the sis- 
ter of that unfortunate and desperate young 
fellow, Victor Verne! 

This was indeed a conquest for Marsh. 
He had asked to meet her, but he had 
scarcely believed that the girl’s brother was 
so dominated by fear as to send his sister 
over immediately; and yet here she was in 
Marsh’s clutches— in his den, when the 
carousing was at its height! He was not 
fool enough to believe that she had come 
there by mere chance. Her brother had 
told her of his plight, and she had come to 
intercede for him. 

Marsh was greatly elated. His triumph 
was swift, and of course it would be com- 
plete. A mere matter of getting rid of her 
Spanish-looking escort, and the girl would 
be alone and helpless in the camp of her 
enemy. What a beauty! What slender 
shoulders! What flames played in those 
large, dark eyes! 

Marsh was enchanted; but he resented 
the presence of the girl’s companion. Who 
was he? Why did she bring him? He was 
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a big man, with a fine swing to his great 
torso, a lithe movement of his narrow hips 
—a debonair and dangerous-looking fellow. 

Marsh glared at him out of narrowed 
eyes. Damnable audacity! His dark lids 
were drooping. He was casting a challeng- 
ing and significant glance at the proprietor. 
What a lazy and insolent stare! 

“ Find out who the hell that ombre is!” 
Marsh ordered his barkeeper. 

The man returned with a cautionary 
report. 

“ He’s a dangerous customer, chief. I 
asked a stoker from the Queen of Peru. He 
says the gent come up on the same freighter 
—supercargo, he calls him. Has somethin’ 
to do with the freight. The cattle which 
they got aboard belongs to this gent. He’s 
a cow-puncher, in other words. Hails from 
the pampas. You know these here cow- 
boys, chief—they’re the same down there 
as in Texas. Better handle him careful. 
Bein’ your ole barkeep and pal, chief, let 
me advise you to lay off that gal while that 
hombre’s got her.” 

Marsh fumed. 

“Tl handle him, all right! The gal 
horsed in here to make trouble. I happen 
to know why; and she lugs in a cutthroat 
from South America to do her fighting. 
To-morrow morning he’ll find himself float- 
ing around in the hyacinths, with a chuckle- 
head and a couple alligators using him up 
for breakfast!” 

“ All right, chief,” the barkeep resumed, 
wiping some glasses; “ but you’d better do 
as I say—don’t touch her till you git rid 
of him!” 

The big proprietor, sweating like a 
steamed ham, lit another of his black ciga- 
villos. The barkeeper’s suggestion was 
quite unnecessary. Miltoon had already 
arrived at the same conclusion. 

There were various ways of getting rid 
of unwelcome guests—planting a fight on 
them, or doping them, or merely sending 
the bouncer after them; but a wise gaming 
house proprietor knew that these methods 
could be overdone. None of them, in fact, 
appealed to Marsh in the present case. He 
wanted something quiet and certain. 

The entrance of the girl from the other 
side of the bayou had attracted much at- 
tention. The habitués of the dive looked 
for something unusual and spectacular. 
They were watching. In such a case there 
was a quiet and certain way of dispos- 
ing of that objectionable fellow, the girl’s 
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escort. He must be frightened; and Marsh 
Miltoon had a very effectual way of fright- 
ening an unwelcome guest. 

The activities of the Swamp Oak Gaming 
House were suspended as the proprietor 
went over to the table at which his two un- 
expected guests were seated. 

“This here’s some honor, miss!” he said 
jovially to the Creole girl. “ And you, too, 
mister—I’m glad to meet you. Heard all 
about you. Come for a little game? 
Good! Here, Pierre, serve up a split of 
champagne for all of us. It’s on the house, 
pard!” 

“The honor she is mine!” replied Tango. 
“Champagne? Bueno! The senorita— 
we drink her health!” 

With a peculiar diplomacy of his own, 
Miltoon did not meet the girl’s gaze. That 
was to come later. Just now he apparently 
ignored her existence. 

“We have not met before, monsieur,” 
the Creole girl said resolutely; “but my 
brother, Victor—” 

“Ah, yes! Sure enough! Young Verne 
—he’s your brother, eh? A fine young 
buck, I'll say! Lends a bit of tone to my 
establishment; but I never knew I’d have 
the pleasure of your—” 

“T came—as you of course know, mon- 
sieur—because my brother, who is young 
and rash, has fallen into difficulties, out of 
which you alone can help him.” 

“Oh, yes, I know!” said the proprietor 
with a swagger. ‘“ Owed me a bit of a 
gambling debt, and, being he’s a Creole, it’s 
a matter of honor with him; but ” —he 
snapped his pudgy, jeweled fingers—“ I’ve 
wiped the slate. There you are!” 

“But of course you expect to receive 
payment in some coin or other!” the girl 
said suspiciously. 

The massive proprietor wiped his beaded 
forehead. It was embarrassing to talk of 
such matters with this girl, while a menac- 
img and arrogant figure like that formid- 
able-looking South American stood by. 
Miltoon felt like a huge ox in the presence 
of a grinning puma. 

‘Maybe it would be better to talk of 
this matter later on—keeping it, as you 
might say, between you and me.” 

Again the puma smiled. The proprietor 
felt that if the stranger had had a tail, he 
would have wagged it slowly, in the man- 
ner of a puma about to bring down a bison. 
Yes, Miltoon could actually see that tail 
flipping at the end! 
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The girl’s next statement did not relieve 
the dreadful tension. 

“ Monsieur, I may say that we could 
have no confidence which my escort may 
not share with us.” 

Miltoon blushed darkly. He had no in- 
tention of being made sport of. What he 
wanted to do was to make sport of that 
swaggering popinjay from the freighter. 

“T’ll tell you this, my little lady,” he 
said in a blustering tone. “ You might not 
mind talking of these here private matters 
with this gent listening; but I mind. Hav- 
ing been the proprietor of a gambling pal- 
ace for some years past, I’ve always found 
that mixing business—in particular this 
here business of gambling debts—with so- 
cial pleasures ain’t exactly wise.” The 
waiter came with the ordered champagne. 
“TLet’s call this just a little social engage- 
ment.” Miltoon sat down. The bottle was 
opened, the glasses were filled. ‘‘ Here’s to 
you, miss!” : 

The happy-go-lucky South American ap- 
parently cared nothing for the old and 
widely held tradition that in accepting your 
host’s wine, you pledge that thenceforth 
you will do him no harm. Tango quaffed 
ceremoniously. 

The host thought it an auspicious time 
to rid himself of this unnecessary nuisance. 

“Did you ever hear of that ole gent in 
ancient times which they called King Mi- 
nos?” he asked, addressing himself directly 
to the young catileman. 

“Not I, sevor. For me, I like life—the 
champagne, the sevorita, the guitar. As 
for old story book—pish!”’ 

“ Well, then, I’ll tell you. The story’ll 
give you a good jolt. ”Tain’t only in books. 
I never read a book in my life; but this 
here yarn is so famous that it reached Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, and got itself wove into 
a blanket by a Navaho woman. This here 
King Minos kep’ a sort of animal which 
looked like a longhorn above the neck and 
a Jamaica deck hand from the neck down. 
Any seaman which came into King Minos’s 
joint, and wasn’t welcome, what do you 
think the ole king did? He used to turn 
the stranger into a sort of maze, which he 
couldn’t get out of. Then this animal with 
the Texas steer head would git after him 
and eat him alive. Sounds phony, don’t it? 
But it ain’t, because this here King Minos 
—that’s me!” 

The girl’s heart thumped at this precipi- 
tate declaration of war. 


Tango smiled. 

“You are the King Minos?” the cattle- 
man asked. “ Then I am delight to meet 
so great hidalgo! But when you say a 
deck hand with the horns on the head, it is 
a joke!” 

“Yes, that part of it. When I say I’m 
King Minos, I don’t exactly mean that I’m 
a king, although they do call me the king 
of Gospel Swamp; and I don’t exactly mean 
that I turn over guests that ain’t welcome 
to a man with a steer’s head. They used 
to call that there animal a minotaur, and 
they said he ate the king’s victims alive. 
Now that ain’t easy to believe, I admit; 
but what I do with my guests amounts to 
the same thing. My minotaur is a man- 
killing mule!” 

This announcement did not have quite 
the effect on the girl’s escort that Marsh 
desired. Indeed, Tango seemed quite de- 
lighted with the romance of the whole 
situation. ; 

“It is marvelous! When you want for 
to kill your hombre, you do not kill him for 
yourself—you give him to this mule! Ca- 
ramba! I have never hear a so splendid 
thing of imagination! Yes, the mule, he 


‘are dangerous—sometimes, but not always. 


To climb the Sierra he is better than the 
horse, is it not?” 

“You wouldn’t climb no Sierra on this 
mule, my friend!” the proprietor said. 
“The mule would climb you—that’s the 
best you could hope for. Why, let me tell 
you, that there mule is locked up in a cock- 
pit arena which was used here in the old 
Spanish days—well, sir, that mule will take 
a man by the shoulder with its teeth, and 
then throw him and dance a cancan on him, 
so’s it looks like a herd has stampeded over 
his carcass. It’s horrible! The animal’s 
got a devil in him. He went bad when he 
was three years old. He was a good, big, 
powerful animal, hard-working, the most 
valuable mule in these parts. Then one 
day some disease got into his bean. Noth- 
ing the veterinaries could do about it. It 
was exactly like a man turning into an out- 
law—or, what’s more like it, as if you had 
a big, strong man, which one day he goes 
stark, raving mad. That’s the history of 
my mule, sir!” 

Miltoon felt sure that he was impressing 
his two listeners. The girl was evidently 
intimidated. The South American was in- 
tensely interested. Of course, there was no 
doubt in any one’s mind as to the exact 
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purport of the proprietor’s remarks. He 
was saying as clearly as if he put it in so 
many words: 

“ You had better get out of here before 
I have my bouncers throw you into that 
cockpit!” 

“Do I understand, then, senor,” Tango 
asked, “when you have the bad hombre 
for to kill, you throw him to this mule? 
But if the law, she ask the oncomfortable 
question—” 

“ There ain’t no law down here, except- 
ing the law of the marsh—which I control 
it myself!” 

“ Por Dios, but it is wonderful! I am 
delight! I find myself transport into a 
land which she is like the old story book!” 

Miltoon perceived that his listener had 
not even yet grasped the full meaning of 
the gruesome recital. He found it neces- 
sary to clarify his point. 

“When I say I’m the law of the marsh, 
I don’t exactly mean that I come right out 
in the open and bump a man off. Oh, no! 
I use a little common, ordinary savvy, as 
you might say. I get my man drunk first. 
Then whatever happens to him can be 
blamed on his drunkenness. He gets into 
a brawl, say, and some Portugee knifes him 
and then escapes. Leastwise that’s the way 
the story would be told to them as is inter- 
ested. Or maybe I’d plant some crime on 
him. Then we have a trial, and when he’s 
condemned they give him to me for to 
hang; but I don’t hang him. I use him 
like the ole Romans used their prisoners in 
the arena, fighting wild beasts, while the 
Roman senators and representatives set 
around and laughed and boozed. That’s 
where you-all have landed at, Mr. Stran- 
ger! You’ve found yourself not in the 
United States, nor on the Gulf of Mexico, 
but in a country that’s away back thou- 
sands of years ago. Now, then, how does 
it feel?” 

“ Santisima Madre, but it feels marvel- 
ous! The most great moment of my life!” 

“Oh, it feels marvelous, does it?” Mil- 
toon exclaimed, exasperated at what he con- 
sidered his guest’s utter stupidity. “ May- 
be you don’t know why I’ve been telling 
you all this?” 

The Creole girl gasped, arose from her 
seat, and thrust her hand into Tango’s; but 
the cattleman answered briskly: 

“ For why have you told us so fine a 
romance, senor? For the entertainment, is 
it not, just like this champagne? I am 
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dronk with excite! Tell us some more, I 
beg you! How many ombres this mule 
he has kill?” 

“ By God, you couldn’t count ’em!” Mil- 
toon replied seriously. “ The answer would 
be that: the ole critter has done away with 
every human that was ever throwed into 
that there arena. He tears ’em up. Why, 
hombre, the last pore drunk I had heaved 
in there landed in the corral dust, and in 
two minutes his arm was tore from his 
shoulder! Ill tell you this much, hombre 
—I don’t know much about breeding mules, 
but I will say that there animal has some 
grizzly bear in him, or I’m a liar!” 

Surely this would have its effect! Mil- 
toon saw that he had worked upon the girl’s 
feelings until she was on the verge of hys- 
terics; and if he could interpret a man’s 
actions, he was fairly certain that Tango 
had at last understood the point. The 
South American seemed to be afire with ex- 
citement. His fine black eyes were vivid 
and dancing. His lips were trembling to a 
forced smile. His agile fingers trembled as 
he lit a cigarilio. 

But Tango’s words showed that his ex- 
citement was due to something far removed 
from fear. 

“ This mule, he make the strike on my 
fancy, senor!” he said. “Can I have the 
combat with him myself?” 

The girl gasped. Marsh’s bulging eyes 
changed color. 

“‘ What the hell do you mean by that?” 
he cried in amazement. 

“T don’ mean with the gun. Any hom- 
bre, he can shoot a mule to kill. It is noth- 
ing; but to go to this arena—what you 
call?—ah, that is a combat to make ro- 
mance! I go, with only one thing else be- 
side the hands—a lariat. How? You are 
afraid?” 

“ Afraid!” Marsh roared. “ Afraid of 
what? That you’d get the critter down? 
Wow, that’s a good one! He’d tear your 
arm out at the socket! Yow’re the one that 
had better be afraid, my cocky! Do I un- 
derstand your lingo right? You say you 
want to have a fight with my mule, and 
with bare hands, aside from a throw rope? 
No, you can’t mean that! I ain’t heard 
you right! Not with Marsh Miltoon’s 
mule—that ain’t possible!” 

“‘ Nevertheless, I have said what I have 
said, senor,” the extraordinary stranger an- 
nounced definitely. 

_““Are you locoed, or have you something 
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up your sleeve? Just why do you want to 
do this?” 

“‘T have a reason, senor. I wish to show 
these slaves of yours that you are not King 
Minos—so you call him? Your mule is 
nothing to fear so much. You rule your 
kingdom by fear, is it not? Bueno! 1 will 
show them what to fear!” 

Miltoon was about to turn around and 
announce to the whole company that he 
had a treat in store for them. A gentleman 
from south of the Gulf of Mexico had 
dropped in, and had asked for an encoun- 
ter with the mad mule of Gospel Swamp! 
A Theseus had come to Crete to offer him- 
self up to the minotaur! 

On second thoughts, however, Miltoon 
did not make this announcement to his as- 
sembled guests. The cattleman had made 
a remark which stuck in his ear: 

“T will show them what to fear!” 

Yes, that was the trouble. Perhaps this 
South American cattleman — unquestion- 
ably an expert with the lariat—might show 
them that the dreaded executioner was 
nothing more than an ordinary ill-tempered 
mule. The beast now enjoyed a reputation 
for almost supernatural strength, cruelty, 
and sagacity. It would not do for Miltoon 
to let that spell be broken. 

“ You're a pretty brave hombre, I'll say 
that,” the proprietor remarked; “ but be- 
ing as I’ve warned you, and yet you come 
busting out with a challenge like that, well 
and good—lI’ll accept it! We'll go into the 
cockpit right now, it being moonlight, and 
we'll have the fight without no more palav- 
ering. Won’t be no crowd looking on—just 
the gal here acting as judge; and I’ll watch, 
too,” he added with a grim chuckle, “ for 
to see that my ole mule gits fair play!” 

“ Bueno! One sip more!” said the South 
American, holding up his glass. 

Mercedes Verne evoked the fearful image 
of a gladiator in ancient Rome. Tango 
might have said, as he drank his host’s 
health: 

“ Hail, Cesqr! .We who are about to 
die salute thee!’ 

At least, that was the Creole girl’s vivid 
impression. 

Vill 


MarsH MILTOooNn’s mule was an impor- 
tant character in the history of Gospel 
Swamp. He dominated the seine crews, the 
flatboat men, the quadroon women of Gos- 

pel Swamp Bayou, and all the swamp folk 
2 


who inhabited the upper reaches of the 
tidewater. His prowess as a man-killer was 
well known—and fearfully exaggerated, of 
course. 

Deep sea men whose cattle boats and ~ 
tramp freighters hauled in through the ship 
channel, and anchored for the night ina ~~ 
turning basin, had spread the fame of this 
strange animal through many of the Gulf 
ports. Legends, naturally enough, grew in 
the fertile surroundings of forecastle and 
glory hole. A Navaho woman, who got the 
story from a stoker in Corpus Christi, wove 
a blanket with a history somewhat glorified 
by her own imagination as well as th 
sailor’s. 

As the weaver told the story in symbolic 
colors, the cruel proprietor of a gaming 
house in the marshes that fringe the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico kept a ferocious 
mule, which delighted in killing men with 
its hoofs and teeth. The mule part of it 
was not so hard to believe. Man-killing 
mules, although rare enough, are not quite 
so improbable as a minotaur, half man and 
half beast. This mule—so the legend on 
the blanket explained in red and yellow 
designs—was kept by the tavern proprietor 
for the express purpose of disposing of as 
many sailors from Central American ports 
- were luckless enough to happen into his 

ive. 

In many respects the Navaho woman ’ 
had recorded the truth, weaving a few sor- 
did facts into a chronicle of highly colored 
romance. Marsh Miltoon, tyrant of Gos- 
pel Swamp, was a veritable reincarnation 


of King Minos of Crete. His vicious mule, 


held in superstitious terror by the unlearned 
swamp folk, was the dreaded monster of the 
Cretan labyrinth, the offspring of Pasiphaé, 
half man, half bull, feeding on human 
flesh. 

The mule was sixteen years old, and he 
had killed his first victim at the age of 
three; so that his reign over Gospel Swamp 
Bayou extended over thirteen years. On 
the night when he ceased to live, the reign 
of his master, Marsh Miltoon of Gospel 
Swamp, also came to an end. 

Before bringing his guests to the arena, 
Marsh slipped out to the patio and thence 
to the shack that served him as a barn and 
stable. This was a sort of inclosed pen, 
densely shadowed by oaks, cypresses, and 
the pendent curtains of Spanish moss. 

Marsh went to the barn swinging his lan- 
tern. He peered through a crack in the 
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door. The mule was there, imprisoned in 
his stall. 

Marsh opened the barn door, entered, 
thrust his hand down into the water trough, 
and found only slime. Apparently the 
trough had been dry for some days. This 
negligence on the part of the drunken old 
mozo who kept the mule did not displease 
him. The old devil could be started on a 
more destructive rampage when he was not 
distended with water. 

There was sand in the mule’s oats, too. 
This was quite as usual. The beast had to 
set his teeth on edge or starve—one or the 
other. 

Marsh held his lantern over the dry stall. 
The old devil was there, flattening back his 
tremendous ears. When he caught sight of 
that most hated of all human beings, his 
master, his nostrils dilated and a pale fire 
came to his eyes. His back hunched. 
Then, snapping up his hind quarters, he 
let out a vicious kick. 

Marsh roared with laughter. Just be- 
hind the mule there was a big cypress log 
hanging by a rope from the barn roof. 
Whenever the beast kicked, his hoofs Would 
crash into this log, send it banging into the 
air. It would then swing back and strike 
him in the hocks. The pain in his hind legs, 
coming simultaneously with the laughter of 
a man, was calculated to put the old devil 
into a furious rage. 

Marsh reénforced this torture with a 
braided riata which he held in his hands, 
and with which he struck the beast on the 
nose. He did not dare to reach down over 
the sides of the stall. That had proved 
disastrous in the past. With a fierce hatred 
for mankind, the mule possessed the 
strength of an untamed stallion and a vi- 
cious sort of endurance. 

“ All right, old gentleman!” Marsh cried. 
“Cheer up! Maybe you'll git a little of 
that venom out’n your system before the 
night’s over!” 

With another smart cut across the eyes 
with his riata, and another roar of laughter 
as the beast let out a furious scream and 
kicked at the pendent log, Miltoon returned 
to his two guests and the more brilliant but 
hardly less sinister spectacle of his gaming 
house. 


Victor Verne had preceded his sister and 
her escort to Miltoon’s place. 

Young Verne had definitely decided that 
his only escape from the bondage of the 
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tyrant was to kill him, and he went to the 
gaming house with murderous intent, for 
he was bent upon accomplishing the deed 
at the first possible moment. Hot-headed 
as he was, however, he did not forget the 
fact that Marsh Miltoon had warned him 
to stay away from the gaming house, on 
penalty of death. 

It was because of this warning that Vic- 
tor; upon reaching the place, did not enter, 
but prowled around in the cypresses and 
palmettos outside. His sister and the South 
American had actually gone inside without 
the boy’s knowing it. At that moment he 
was hiding in the rear of the adobe edifice, 
studying the best way of entering. 

To walk through the batten gate that 
led into the front yard, and thence to the 
front door, would be foolish. As Victor 
knew, Miltoon had ordered his attendants 
to arrest the Creole boy if they found him 
trying to come in. 

One other thing Victor knew—if he were 
caught that night, he would be offered up 
as another victim to the dreaded man-killer. 
Courageous as the boy was, it could not be 
denied that he was affected by that ridicu- 
lous psychological phenomenon, the fear of 
all the marsh folk for an ill-tempered mule. 
This, and his common sense, kept Victor 
from making a rash attempt upon Miltoon’s 
life. If he should fall into the hands of the 
attendants, if they should take away his 
gun before he found his enemy, then he 
would meet the death promised to him. 

No, he must go about his business with 
extreme caution. He must first find out 
just where Marsh Miltoon was. He must 
ascertain the very room; and then perhaps 
the time would be ripe. He could climb in 
through one of the back windows, or scale 
the dingy iron grillework of the gallery. 

He accosted the few seamen who came 
out, but they could not be bothered an- 
swering his crazy questions. Finally one 
of them gruffly told him that the proprietor 
was in there carousing with a girl. In the 
bar? Yes. 

The bar was in the front part of the 
house. So far as Victor knew, it was ap- 
proachable only by the front door. The 
boy stood debating whether to take the 
chance. It would mean a dash past the 
stalwart negro porter, another dash into the 
saloon, a moment to pick out his man, and 
then a fusillade. 

But what was the sense in that? He 
wanted to shoot Marsh Miltoon because 
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the latter knew all about the death of that 
drunken seaman. To clear himself of sus- 
picion, Victor intended to-kill Miltoon; but 
if he killed the fellow before twenty or 
thirty witnesses, what would be gained? 
To cover up one murder, which only one 
man knew about, he would be committing 
another before the eyes of the whole world! 

As he was turning these matters over in 
his mind, Victor saw an old shrimper who 
lived on the upper reaches of the bayou. 
He was one of the Gospel Swamp inebriates 
over whose mind Marsh Miltoon’s mule had 
a superstitious sway. 

“You're lookin’ for Marsh, are you, 
boy? Well, I warn you, stay out! They’re 
lookin’ for you in there. Heard ’em say so. 
They'll pot you as soon as you so much as 
set foot acrost that door!” 

“I know that; but where is Miltoon? 
Which room is he in? Is it true he’s here 
beyond this wall—carousing with one of 
his women?” 

“Tt was true,” the shrimper said; “ but 
the girl from—” 

He checked himself. He was about to 
divulge the astonishing news that Victor’s 
own sister was paying a visit to Marsh’s 
dive; but for some reason or other the old 
inebriate thought better of it. Victor was 
evidently bent on murder. It was blazing 
in his eyes. The aged shrimper had no in- 
tention of mixing in any such fight. It was 
too serious. If Miltoon ever found out that 
he had told the girl’s brother of her pres- 
ence at the posada, there was no telling 
what the proprietor would do. The shrimp- 
er shuddered to think of it. There was that 
mule— 

“T tell you, kid, you stay out’n there. 
That’s all as I can say. I’ve warned you. 
They’re all waitin’ for you; and the old 
gent hisself, he’s on the rampage. A young 
furriner came horsin’ in—off’n that freight- 
er out there in the turning basin.” The 
shrimper pointed to the Queen of Peru, 
which both could see on the black water of 
the bayou. “ After him and the girl he 
was with and Marsh talked a while, they 
got into a argument. We all seen it. Then 
they get up and go back into the patio 
somewheres. Crowd gets suspicious. The 
barkeep spreads it around that Marsh was 
jealous of the furriner, and that’s what I 
believe.” 

Victor drew the man back under the 
shadow of the cypresses. Men were com- 
ing out into the patio. Faces were appear- 


ing at the windows. Victor saw a fright- 
ened-looking quadroon woman peering 
through rusty iron bars. The banging of 
the mechanical piano had stopped—as had 
the guitar’s stabbing rhythm and the click- 
ing of poker chips. 

“ What has happened?” Victor asked. 
“You say Marsh Miltoon was jealous of 
some stranger—” 

“Don’t pinch my arm that way, kid! 
All you have to do is to stay under cover. 
Don’t go nowheres near the joint. Some- 
thin’s happenin’, all right—no doubt about 
that! Look at them Cajuns sneakin’ 
around to the arena! He won't let no one 
go in there, Marsh won’t. They’re goin’ 
to watch from the branches. See ‘em 
climbin’?” 

“Then he’s killing some one! Mon 
Dieu, that is it! The mule—” 

“Let me go, kid! You’ve a good idea 
what’s happenin’, The crowd heard about 
it somehow, and they want to see. Can’t 
keep a thing like that secret. Marsh is 
goin’ to git his punishment some day, I'll 
tell you! I ain’t stickin’ around. It gives 
me‘che creeps. That thar mule haunts me. 
I’m goin’ crazy one of these days!” 

The boy picked his way stealthily 
through the mangrove thicket and the old 
oaks, staying constantly behind the pro- 
tection of the Spanish moss, until he 
reached the circular, windowless walls of 
the cockpit arena. 

The moon had not reached this side of 
the building. Victor found himself in the 
pitch dark; but he realized that there were 
others there—men with an abnormal and 
horrified curiosity. 

They were scrambling up, by means of 
cracks in the boards, strands of barbed 
wire, and branches of the surrounding trees, 


to the rim of the cockpit. A row of heads 


appeared in the glare of the moonlight— 
ragged hats, the little caps of Portuguese 
sailors, the sombreros of Mexicans. Down 
there in the swamps on the Gulf of Mexico 
there was a crowd whose psychology. coin- 
cided exactly with the spirit of a Roman 
mob gathered at the Circus Maximus to 
witness the death of combatant gladiators. 


Ix 


Marsh MILTOON led his two guests— 
the Creole girl and the cattleman—into the 
cockpit by a door that opened from one 
wing of the gaming house itself. Then he 
sent a stable boy for a lasso and a lantern. 
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The red moon shining through the swamp 
mists; the rickety old cockpit, empty save 
for the shadows cast by the long, ghostly 


pendants of Spanish moss; the chill of the . 


dank air; the knowledge that fearful mur- 
ders had been committed in that ominous 
setting—all these details struck a new ter- 
ror into the heart of Mercedes Verne. It 
was almost with agony that she realized 
that her own wish had brought so gallant 
a man as Tango into that place of horrors. 

As they stood there in the moonlight, 
waiting for the stable boy to return with 
the lasso, the girl looked down over the 
railing into the cockpit itself, which was a 
black,. circular well with an arc of moon- 
lit ground on one side. 

“You must not go on with this, mon- 
sieur!’”’? she burst out suddenly. “ Your 
death will be on my head! I begged you 
to come here—yes, but I repent!” 

Marsh Miltoon was on the other side of 
her—a gigantic shadow, biding his time. 
He did not make love to her now. There 
would be plenty of time for that—after- 
ward. The girl spoke to Tango, who was at 
her right hand. She did not care a fig for 
the fact that Marsh was listening. 

“ T begged you to come—to protect me,” 
she went on. ‘“‘ Yes—I knew you would be 
in great danger. I did not stop to think. 
I was frantic. My brother—” 

She stopped, and turned abruptly to the 
hulking mass of black shadow on her left 
hand. 

“You leave my brother alone, Marsh 
Miltoon! It’s about that that I came to 
see you. You sent for me. Well, I am 
here, and I have come to warn you. If 
you don’t leave my brother alone, he will 
kill you; and if he loses his own life, his 
death will be avenged. If you harm a hair 
of his head, I myself will remember it! Do 
you understand that, monsieur? I myself 
will bring you to account for any harm that 
comes to him!” 

“Oh, I see!” Marsh rejoined, with a 
chuckle. ‘ You-all want to settle this trou- 
ble afore your gentleman friend has his set- 
to with my mule—is that it?” 

“He is not going into that arena, mon- 
sieur!”’ the girl cried. ‘“‘I have decided. 
It was I who asked him here, to protect me; 
and he has complied with my wishes, far 
beyond what I have asked. We need con- 
sider him no longer.” 

“ It is too bad!” Tango said in a tone of 
banter. “I care nossing for your quarrel. 
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Tango will have the combat with the bad 
mule, and pronto, I have spoke. Bueno! 
Let us proceed!” 

“You shall not!” the girl cried. “ Do 
not let him, monsieur!” she begged of the 
proprietor. ‘“ He does not know what he is 
about. He is a stranger, and he is not con- 
cerned in this matter. You shall. not let 
this go on, monsieur!” 

Miltoon lit a cigarillo complacently. 

“Well, now, look here, ma’am. I find 
myself in a very funny situation, as you 
might say. Here I am, a peaceable man, 
and along comes a purty gal with a stranger 
from that there cattle boat, for to do me 
hurt. If he wants to do himself hurt first, 
why should I stop him? On top of all that, 
you come to me with a fighting tone of 
voice and tell me to leave off bothering your 
kid brother. Well, damn me, if that ain’t 
a good one! A good one on me—that’s 
what!” He leaned over toward Tango. 
“Look here, Mr. Bullfighter, maybe you’re 
wanting to back out’n this fight. Is that 
so, eh?” ; 

“It is not, senor. I am ready. I have 
resolve. Nossing under heaven or earth 
shall make the change in my mind. Let the 
combat begin, and pronto!” 

A light swung up from the black well of 
the cockpit, and the brown hand of the 
stable boy appeared over the rail. It held 
@ lariat, with a brass honda that glittered 
in the yellow light. 

The girl gripped Tango’s tremendous 
arm. 

“You shall not, monsieur! You do not 
understand. I asked you, a stranger, to 
come with me. I cared not what happened 
to you. I thought of you as some bully | 
and adventurer from across the seas. You 
were nothing to me. If you came here to- 
night and were killed, what matter? But, 
monsieur, I beg you now to understand. 
You are a young man, and one of great 
courage and kindness. I cannot allow this 
horrible thing to happen. It will be on my 
soul forever—the murder of a man who 
helped me!” 

“Then the senorita say she did not care 
what become of poor Tango, but she cares 
now?” asked the cattleman. 

“Yes,” the girl confessed. ‘ That is the 
truth. I did not know you then. I do now, 
and it is as if I had known you for man 
years!” | 

“ Bueno! That makes poor Tango ten 
times more the brave Hombre! I go to my 
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death with the memory of this one kiss on 
your forehead — so!” Mercedes did not 
draw back as he kissed her. ‘“ No—not to 
my death! It is ridiculous! A mule— 
pish! A stallion is something, but a mule, 
it is to laugh! With the memory of this 
kiss I go to victory!” 

Tearing himself from her, he vaulted 
over the rail into the dark pit below. 

Marsh Miltoon called to his stable boy: 

‘Go back there to the stalls and let the 
old devil out! Hang the lantern on that 
there stanchion, so’s we can see this!” 


The night moths and flying ants swarmed 
about the lantern that the mozo hung in 
the cockpit. In the yellow circle of radi- 
ance Tango, a tall and alert form, stood 
flipping out the snarls of his rope. The 
moon slanted through the branches of the 
trees and the curtains of Spanish moss. It 
cast a dim, weird light into the tiers of 
seats, which seemed peopled with many 
presences. Marsh Miltoon and the Creole 
girl sat there surrounded, as it were, by 
ghostly spectators. Above them, beyond 
the uppermost tier, was a row of sombreros 
and woolen caps, and the ragged hats of 
the swamp angels. 

The mule came up the runway from his 
stall with a clatter of hoofs. Standing there 
in the black shadow, with his gaunt neck 
thrust into the moonlight, he was a gro- 
tesque and shapeless-looking thing—a crea- 
ture of some hideous nightmare. 

Moonlight lends a peculiar effect to any 
mule or horse. This animal, with the repu- 
tation woven about him by the superstitious 
marsh folk, seemed like some malformed 
devil from the nether world, sucked up by 
the moon from a misty swamp. 

When he found himself in the open, he 
stood as if confused by the yellow light of 
the lantern, his bead hanging awkwardly, 
his forefeet shuffling. Presently he thrust 
his huge, gaunt head up. His ears flattened 
backward, his nostrils sniffed eagerly. He 
became aware of the presence of a human 
victim. 

Just where the hated thing was, the mule 
did not know. He sniffed wildly. There 
was no breeze, but a mule who can scent 
water in the desert can easily scent a man. 
In this case the trouble was that there were 
too many people within a short distance. 
There was Tango, there were two people 
seated up on the first tier of seats, and there 
was a row of heads, like owls, farther up. 


In this moment of confusion the old devil 
heard a very disconcerting hum in the air. 
It was the sound of a rope. He had heard 
the same sound before, and it generally 
meant a stinging thwack on his hide. He 
reared, pawed the air, and buckjumped 
across the cockpit floor, with that loud, 
angry swish sounding again in the darkness 
above him. 

Yes, there it came—a good sharp cut 
right on his nose. The beast grunted, and 
made a curious growl, like an outlaw bron- 


cho that knocks its own wind out with the © ~ 


ferocity of its bucks. 

He whirled madly and raced in a series 
of bucks with his huge ears flattened. 
Then, abruptly, he reared directly in front 
of Marsh Miltoon and began to strike his 
forefeet upon the rotten old boards. The 
arena shook. There was a scream from a 
girl’s throat. 

Suddenly the black beast stood up on his. 
hind legs, with his head thrown back, like 
a dancer in the throes of some wild ecstasy. 
It was the rope that had drawn back his 
head. The beast felt it cutting into his 
throat. He twisted, dived, and pounded 
the cockpit floor with his hoofs. He was as 
frantic in his pain as a fish on the end of 
a line. 

Then he stopped stock still, and stood 
panting, grunting. He saw the man down 
there in the cockpit with him. 

Tango had come within three yards of 
his antagonist, and had. snubbed the rope 
on one of the uprights. As the mule turned 
upon him, he leaped back, turned, and fled 
to the opposite side of the pit. The mule — 
plunged in pursuit, and thrust out his bared 
teeth. One glancing bite caught Tango on 
the shoulder, cutting his coat and his flesh. 
Then the snubbed rope saved him. It 
yanked the big beast up sharp, his weight 
all but tearing the stanchion from the 
ground. 

As the animal reeled backward, Tango 
hauled in on the rope, taking up the slack. 
He then circled the arena, keeping just be- 
yond the reach of his enemy. The mule 
again struck out with his forefeet, and 
forestruck, came down with a thud. Then 
he snapped up his hind quarters, twisting 
and bucking, in a vain attempt to free him- 
self from that choking noose. 

At each convulsion, the noose tightened. 
The beast threw up his head, and was 
swung backward toward the stanchion, 
partly by his own movement, partly by the 
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terrific yanks which Tango gave the rope 
_ as he pulled in the slack. 

The duel terminated with the beast 
caught up sharp against the stanchion, with 
the rope cutting deep into his neck. His 
bulging eyes were glazed with a venomous 
fire. His nostrils quivered in fury. His 
gaunt sides heaved in a spasm; and the next 
moment he fell to his knees. 

There was no cry of exultation at this 
victory. The shrimpers and water front 
. Characters who had climbed to peer over 
the edge of the arena watched the fall of 
the dreaded monster of Gospel Swamp; but 
they watched in grim silence. 

It was unbelievable. The devil whom 
they had all feared was no devil, but an 
ordinary mule! Yes, a mule which a man 
had conquered with no other weapon than 
a lasso! They were dumb in their amaze- 
ment. It was as if some unnatural and hor- 
rifying miracle had happened. . 

The Creole girl took a different view of 
the matter. It was no miracle, but it was 


a glorious victory. It was the beginning of 
the downfall of Marsh Miltoon. His sway 
over the superstitious marsh folk was about 


to be broken. 

“He has won! I knew he would win! 
Mon brave! He is the hero, but his fight 
has exhausted him! He staggers! He tries 
to hold himself up against the wall. Mon 
Dieu, I must go to him! His shoulder is 
drenched in blood, and he is about to 
faint!” 

She had put her hands on the rail, as if 
to throw herself down into the arena; but 
Marsh Miltoon clutched her arm and held 
her back. 

He was trembling with fury. Yes, his 
reign of terror over his little kingdom was 
about to be destroyed. There were many 
witnesses of his defeat. Curse those spy- 
ing drunks up there in the cypress branches 
and on the edge of the arena! 

His first intentien had been to drive them 
away, but he had decided to let them watch 
the fight so that the dreadful tale of one 
more murder could be spread abroad. A 
mad mule possessed of the devil, a luckless 
victim, a miasmic swamp night—it was the 
old, old story! 

But here was a new ending—Marsh Mil- 
toon, the monarch of Gospel Swamp, was 
being shorn of his power, and by a young 
popinjay who had been set upon him by 
that Creole girl—set upon him to taunt 
him, to fight him, to humiliate him! 
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Marsh was like a madman. His tremen- 
dous and inert body seemed to awake to a 
hysteria of action. The flabby, crawling 
toad was transformed into a creature of ab- 
normal speed—just as you may see a 
horned toad scurry like a flash of light from 
one cactus to another. 

The big man leaped down into the cock- 
pit and rushed to the exhausted and faint- 
ing Tango. If the mule had failed to kill 
the cattleman, there was the mule’s master 
to consider. 

Tango saw him coming. The cattleman 
Struggled to his feet, and stood with one 
arm limp, the other ready to protect him- 
self from the onslaught. 

Miltoon threw himself upon his enemy, 
slugging viciously. Leaping backward be- 
yond his assailant’s reach, Tango balanced 
himself for an uppercut. Marsh hurled his 
weight forward, and the perfectly timed 
blow caught him in the mouth. 

His bull neck stiffened. He fell back. 
His eyes lost their light. A pudgy hand 
that was completely divested of its power 
to strike slid back awkwardly to his hip 
pocket for a small six-shooter. 


Xx 


OnE of the most excited witnesses of this 
whole scene was the Creole girl’s brother. 
Victor Verne had climbed up to the edge 
of the arena, but he had not remained there 
in the row of Cajuns and sailors. He could 
not stay up there as a passive spectator of 
this drama. He was one of the leading 
characters himself. The outcome con- 
cerned him vitally—more vitally, perhaps, 
than any one else there; for, peering down 
into the little bowl of benches, he had seen 
Marsh Miltoon, the man he wanted to kill, 
and in his company a woman—Victor’s own 
sister! 

What peculiar trick destiny had played 
to bring this strange situation to pass, the 
Creole boy could not guess; but the fact 
was not to be denied. There was his be- 
loved sister actually in company with the 
notorious Marsh Miltoon; and the man 
who was about to be sacrificed to the devil 
of Gospel Swamp was no other than the 
stranger who had come to her little tavern 
that night! 

Victor no longer remained to skulk on 
the outside of that scene. Keeping under 
the protection of the black shadows of the 
trees, parting the hanging curtains of Span- 
ish moss, he climbed over the edge of the 












arena and stealthily found his way down, 
tier after tier. It was when he reached the 
bottom tier—just above the point at which 
the mule was tethered by Tango’s lasso— 
that he saw Miltoon hurl himself into the 
pit and rush toward his prostrate and ex- 
hausted victim. 

It all happened in one moment. Miltoon 
stopped long enough to shout out a foul 
string of curses at the South American. He 
was still intent upon impressing those wit- 
nesses up there—the spying Cajuns and 
sailors, and, above all else, the Creole girl. 
If the daring stranger had brought the mule 
to his knees, it did not mean that Marsh 
was shorn of any of his own power, or of 
his tyranny and cruelty. He would show 
them all about that! 

Victor himself—as quick to think as he 
was rash in action—did not overlook the 
fact that there were witnesses, like a row 
of silent owls, up there in the cypress 
branches. If the young Creole killed his 
enemy now, the marsh law would make him 
pay for his deed with his life. As for the 
South American, Victor cared little what 
might happen to him. The situation ap- 
pealed to the boy’s gambling instinct. Just 
which of those two men would be killed if 
the mule were to be liberated? 

The question flashed through the young 
gambler’s mind in the twinkling of an eye. 
In the same flash of thought he recalled 
having seen the mule make a desperate ef- 
fort to break through the boards, in an at- 
tempt to reach his hated master and perse- 
cutor, Marsh Miltoon. That made the 


_ chances perhaps two to one that he would © 


kill the right man. If so, Victor would 
have accomplished his murderous purpose, 
and with impunity. There was no law that 
could call him to account for that. 

He reached down over the rail. His sis- 
ter saw him. She ran to him. With a small 
bowie knife he sliced the rope. 

The mule felt the noose burst abruptly, 
giving him a sudden glorious freedom, a 
gasp of air. He kicked out. His eyes 
sharpened, and the glassy film faded from 
them. He inhaled loudly. 

Miltoon and Tango had no inkling that 
this had come to pass. 

Seeing himself attacked with a six-shoot- 
er, Tango ducked. Marsh got the balance 
of his weapon, and lifted it to fire. Behind 
him he heard the beating of hoofs. Two 
leaps out of the dark, and the mule thrust 
out his bared teeth. 
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Miltoon was whirled around as if some q 


one infinitely stronger than himself had 
caught him by the nape of the neck. He 
fired blindly into this horror that was above ~ 
him, against him, enveloping him. -The ~ 
gun barked out with a blaze of white ~ 
streaks. At the same instant a fore-strik- 
ing hoof crashed with deadly force into his 
forehead, silenced his gun, and felled him 
to the earth. 

Mortally wounded by that fire, the mule ~ 
left the inert carcass of his master and. 
limped aimlessly across the cockpit, as ifin — 
search of some blacker shadow in which to 
hide and die. Before reaching the other 
wall, he stumbled forward, his hideous head 
sank low, and he foundered like a stricken 
ship. 

Thus the evil domination of Marsh Mil- 
toon, ruler of Gospel Swamp, came to an 
end; and at the same hour the mule’s reign 
of terror came to an end also. 

Victor Verne ran to his sister. She did 
not answer his flood of questions. 

“The brave Tango—see to him first!” 
she cried, instead. 

“ What is he but a stranger?” asked Vic- 
tor. “Who is he?” 

“Bring him! He is mon brave—that is 
enough!” 

A row of owls up there along the topmost 
tier still showed their heads with staring, 
frightened eyes. They were aghast. They 
were baffled. They were stricken to dumb- 
ness and immobility. Then, suddenly, fol- 
lowing the lead of an adventurous sailor, 
they swarmed over the edge of the arena 
and came down tier by tier. 

From out of the tavern other gamblers, 
who had heard the shots, came running. 
The girls of the cantina came, with faces 
turned white beneath their rouge. Barge- 

men and shrimpers herded into the arena. 
Croupiers in their shirt sleeves, with green 
eye shades across their faces, elbowed their 
way to the cockpit. je 

“What’s happened—another man 
killed?” they were saying. “Old Marsh 
Miltoon sure does his job up right! What? 
The mule dead?” 

A silence fell. Then came the barkeeper, 
wiping his hands with a towel. 

“He knows how to rule over them 
swamp angels! He’ll git another mule.” 

But there was a mutter of low, frightened 
voices: 

“The mule killed Marsh!” 

“What? His own mule—killed him?” 
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The silence came again. 
what to say or to do. 

The king was dead. 

They saw him lying in the cockpit, 
shapeless, inglorious, and near him a pie- 
bald carcass of hide and bones. They saw 
the other characters of the drama, depart- 
ing like actors from a stage. One was a 
Creole youth, with his arm about the cat- 
tleman who had come ashore from the 
Queen of Peru. Helping to support the 
_ Stranger was a girl with triumphant, burn- 
ing eyes, somber black ringlets, and a face 
radiant with a victory that no one else— 
except perhaps Tango—understood. 

“That bad hombre,” a sailor said, “ he 


No one knew 
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has done this because of the little Creole 
girl!” 

“ Picked her out, has he?” replied an old 
swamp character. “She'll put a stop to 
him, quick enough!” 

“Put a stop to him, you say? Look at 
her! She’s worshipin’ him!” 

They heard Tango’s voice: 

“Come on, my lovely ni#a/ The king- 
dom of the man-killing mule, she is over- 
throw this night! We will go to the cattle 
boat, where I have a jug of good Peruvian 
wine! We will fry the chicken and have 
tortas! Come to my ship, mi#a—you and 
this young hermano, my little brother! 
From hell to paradise—let us vamose!” 


THE END 





OLD LOVE LETTERS 


Your letters have ascended in that flame 

Of the blue ether, love, from which they came. 
None shall forever know that you were fair, 

And none from me shall ever hear your name. 


*Twas so you willed it—I your bidding do; 

But, oh, to have no vestige left of you— 
Nothing of you to touch again or see! 

Vanished, beyond recapture, like the dew. 


Your fairy words, your writing quaint as flowers, 
And all the record of enchanted hours— 

No wilder sacrilege was ever done, 
Beloved, against the hallowed unseen powers. 


Had I set torch unto some ancient fane, 

The deed were more forgivably profane; 
Shattered some old perfection rare and strange, 

Hope might I nurse to see the like again. 


Fair records of a soul as lilies white, 

No pen of earth again shall ever write 
Such pure flame upon paper that itself 

Became ethereal substance made of light. 


And I—but ’twas your will this thing I did, 
Raising with aching heart the perfumed lid 

Of the gold shrine where, all these haunted years, 
The lovely essence of your soul lay hid. 


Their ashes at the rose’s root I lay; 

There shall I core at whiles to dream and pray. 
Who knows next summer’s petals shall divulge 

Some of the fairy things you used to say? 


Richard Le Gallienne 
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THE MYSTERY OF A HAUNTED MANSION 


By Wyndham Martyn 


Author of “.The Bathurst Complex,” 


HERE’S a lady asking for you, Mr. 
Hanby. She says she won’t go 
away until she sees you.” 

Hanby looked at Smucker, and sighed. 
The secretary—he had chosen this designa- 
tion himself—was a small, thin man with 
an active Adam’s apple, who despised tact 
as something beneath him. MHanby had 
often set out for his offices in Leonard 
Street with the intention of letting Smucker 
go, and of replacing him with a neat, smil- 
ing, efficient girl; but invariably some sixth 
sense informed Smucker of his danger. In- 
variably he would speak of his vast respon- 
sibilities, of his large family, of his invalid 
father, of the house he was buying on the 
installment plan, and of the ravages of in- 
sects in his little garden. 

A neat, smiling, and efficient girl would 
have known that her employer was busy, 
and would have found out what the visitor’s 
errand was. 

‘“‘ What does she want?” inquired Hanby. 

Smucker assumed his superior air. 

“She wouldn’t say. Otherwise I should 
have informed you, Mr. Hanby.” 

“What do you think she wanted?” 

“T suspect she is desirous of selling you 
a dog.” 

Hanby brightened. 

“ That’s easy. Explain in well chosen 
language that in another incarnation I was 
a priest of Bubastis. I cannot, therefore, 
as a one-time worshiper of the Sacred Cat, 
buy dogs from strange ladies.” 

Adolf Smucker sighed. His employer’s 
frivolity always saddened him. He would 
have preferred to serve a sterner, more un- 
bending, portlier, and older man, a man 
who never made jokes or saw them. 
Smucker often wondered why it was Hil- 
ton Hanby had succeeded so well. A swift 


“The Secret of the Silver Car,” 


etc, 


glance showed Smucker that his employer 
was looking at the photographs of the splen- 
did estate he was about to buy. 

Often at home Smucker had discussed 
the extravagance with which Mrs. — 
and her daughter dressed. 

“ He denies them nothing,” the secre- 
tary would passionately reiterate. ‘“ They 
have only to express a desire for a thing, 
and he buys it. I see his personal account, 
and I know.” 

The Smucker children would turn their 
heads away and sigh, but not with disap- 
proval of Hanby. 

Mr. Smucker passed to the outer office 
with slow step. The lady who would not 
go was the sort of person whom he always 
surveyed with hostile eyes. She wore too 
much jewelry and was enwrapped lavishly 
in fur. 

“Tf,” said he coldly, “ you wish to sell 
one or more of your dogs, Mr. Hanby says 
for me to say he’s not in the market.” 

The stranger pressed her three tiny 
beasts so closely to her that they yelped. 

“ Not all his money could buy even one 
of them!” she snapped. ‘I must see him. 
Tell him I shall stay here all day until he 
comes through that door.” 

“* Madam, I suggest telephoning from a 
pay station. » 

“ My darlings will not enter a telephone 
booth, and I dare not trust them to any 
one else. Tell him I do not want to buy 
or sell. I have something to say of vital 
importance, and he will be wise to see me 
at once.” 

Mr. Smucker, who had all the nastier lit- 
tle curiosities about life which dwell so 
frequently with his sort, wondered if here 
at last he was to learn some hidden details 
of his employer’s past. Hanby was a hand- 
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some and generous man. Women liked 

him. Perhaps this singular creature had a 

daughter who had trusted too well. | 
Smucker came a little nearer to the stran- 


‘ger. He would have come within whisper- 


ing distance but for the little dogs, who did 
not seem to welcome his approach. Smuck- 
er had the air of one sharing a guilty secret. 

“Something about his past?” Mr. 
Smucker suggested. 

“ Something about my past,” flamed the 
caller. 

Mr. Smucker turned on his heel and re- 
entered the private office. 

“Tt isn’t the dogs,” said he. ‘ What she 
wants is a private conversation about the 
past. I may be wrong, Mr. Hanby—I hope 
I am—but I think she knows something 
about your past which may not be credi- 
table to you.” 

“Thank you, Smucker!” said Hanby. 
“T can always trust you to take the kind- 
ly view. You are quite right. My past 
was blacker than night. If I had my de- 
serts, I should long ago have been electro- 
cuted. Bring the lady in. I trust she is 
beautiful!” 

Smucker went out, offended. As usual, 
Hanby had laughed at him. Well, the day 
was not so far distant when Adolf Smucker 
would have his turn! He wasted a lot of 
office time dreaming of what he would do 
when he was in power. 

“ Madam, I have persuaded the boss to 
see you,” he said loftily. Then he jumped 
back. “ That black dog nearly bit me!” 

“T can rely on his instincts,” she said. 
“You stand convicted as one whom no 
woman should trust. Do not attempt to 
deny it, and don’t move your throat in that 
impudent manner!” 

She swept past him into his employer’s 
room. 

If he had expected youth or beauty, 
Hanby was disappointed. It was a tall, 
gaunt old woman who faced him. He 
judged that some day, now long distant, 
she had been beautiful. He could see that 
she was richly dressed, and that the jewels 
she wore were costly. There was a look 
of tragedy in her smoldering dark eyes. 
Her face—an unbalanced face, one might 
call it—was animated by emotions of anger. 

“T’m afraid you were kept waiting,” 
Hanby began pleasantly. 

“T have been kept waiting for thirty 
years,” she said. 

“ At least you cannot blame me for 
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that.” He observed that her eyes were 
fixed on the photographs of the house he 
had made arrangements to buy. “I don’t 
think you sent in your card.” 

“ My name is Selenos,” she said. 

“ Selina?” Hanby asked. 

“* Selenos, Selenos,” she repeated. “If 
you were a Californian, it would be a fa- 
miliar name. There is the Selenos River.” 

“ And you were named after it? I was 
born near a big river, too, but I had a lucky 
escape. Think of me as going through life 
labeled Housatonic Hanby!” 

“The river was named after me,” she 
explained. 

Mr. Hanby thought a moment. 

“Of course California came into the 
Union late, didn’t it? In the forties, I 
think.” 

“The river was named after my family, 
not after me personally; but I did not come 
here to discuss my family affairs or to lis- 
ten to yours. You are about to buy an 
estate near Pine Plains?” 

“T am to complete the purchase this 
afternoon.” 

“You must not go there!” she cried dra- 
matically. ‘I cannot allow it!” 

Her manner began to antagonize Hanby. 

“ Why not?” he inquired coldly. 

“Tt is sacred ground, and you are not 
fit to dwell there. The idea of its being 
desecrated by a large family is intolerable!” 

“ Really, Mrs. Selenos—” he began. 

“‘ Miss,” she said. ‘ Above all else I de- 
spise and loathe men. Men have always 
oppressed me. How they have lied and 
perjured themselves to keep me from the 
Gray House! But at last I am in a posi- 
tion to buy their silence. What did you ~ 
give for the place?” 

“That, my dear lady,” he said suavely, 
“is entirely my own affair.” 

“IT expected you to lie,” she said. “A 
man of your type would.” Miss Selenos 
took out her check book. “ Well, what 
profit do you decide to make? I wish to 
buy the place from you.” 

“Tt is not for sale.” 

“You dare to refuse to sell?” Her voice 
rose so that the dogs barked furiously. 
“ After all my years of waiting, of perse- 
cution, of bitterness and exile, you dare to 
refuse?” 

“It is not for sale. I am sorry, but my 
heart is set on the place as a home. You 
have had plenty of time. It has been 
empty for some years.” 
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“T am only now able to buy it. If you 
will not sell, will you rent it?” 

“T am going to live there as soon as it 
is ready.” 

“I despise and loathe men,” she cried, 
“and of all men I loathe and despise you 
most! Of the innumerable houses in this 
country you deliberately choose this one 
because it will hurt me!” She raised. her 
right hand to heaven. “ Those who have 
tried to kill me in the past have perished. 
You and your family and all that is yours I 
put under a curse. You are going to a 
house of tragedy, a house wherein walk 
ghosts of those foully murdered!” 

“’m afraid that’s the wrong tack,” he 
said soothingly. “I am not to be fright- 
ened away like that. You are not fair to 
me. A house was for sale, and I bought it. 
Loathe and despise me as you will, but do 
not go away thinking I have wronged you.” 

“ You have wronged me!”’ she shrieked, 
her black eyes flashing hate. 

‘‘ Ah, ha!’’ muttered Adolf Smucker, who 
had hitherto listened unsuccessfully. Paus- 
ing a moment, he opened the door, as the 
signal bell had commanded him to. Ap- 


parently the strange woman was placing 


under a comprehensive curse Hanby and all 
that was his. Smucker gathered that his 
employer was one of a band of hardened 
men whose entire energies were expended 
in keeping Miss Selenos from the Gray 
House. 

“You go there at your peril!” 
shouted. 

“T accept the risk,” said Hanby, quite 
unruffled. 

“My vengeance will follow you,” she 
added. 

“ Delightful!” Hanby told her. “TI shall 
escape the monotony that my friends 
prophesy.” 

Smucker, who was always nervous in the 
presence of unusual violence, almost ad- 
mired Hanby for his calm. 

“ This way, madam,” said Smucker. 

He led her to the elevator. Mrs. Smuck- 
er in her Weehawken home would enjoy 
this. When the grille of the elevator door 
had closed upon Miss Selenos and her pets, 
Smucker plucked up his courage. 

“ Be careful of these insects,” he said to 
the elevator man. “The little darlings 
don’t like naughty bad men. Little dar- 
lings! If I had my way, I’d have the three 
dogs and the old cat lethalized. Unearned 
increment is what they represent. Say, 


she 
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Olsen, if there’s an accident in your fate 
line, do me a favor and have it right now!” 

Smucker went back to the office smiling. 
Mrs. Smucker would certainly enjoy this. 
So would his old father; and the men he 
talked to on the ferry. As a rule they 


talked about taxing the rich. Taxing the ~ ~ 


rich was a passion with Smucker, and he 
pursued his hobby viciously. 

But Smucker- did not catch his usual 
boat. It was late when he returned to his 
home. By that time the strange visitor 
and her pets had been driven from his mind 
by other things. Outside the office a big 
man, red-faced and jocund, slapped him on 
the back. Smucker was not of a build to 
welcome such attentions. He picked up his 
hat and dusted it grimly. 

“] suppose you think that’s funny,” he 
observed sourly. 

With a keen eye for class distinctions, he 
saw that this man, though well dressed, was 
not of the type that visited his employer 
and talked nauseatingly about golf scores. 

“ Say,” the stranger said, still jovial, 
“ain’t you Mr. Hanby’s confidential 
clerk?” ' 

Smucker looked about him. No member 
of the office staff was visible. 

“ Yes,” he said with confidence. 
but you have the advantage of me.” 

“I want you to fix it so I can get a word 
in private with the boss. I want to see him 
right away.” 

“ He goes home at half past four. 
till six.” 

“TI guess you have to, being his confi- 
dential man.” The stranger was evidently 
pondering over something of importance. 
“Do you happen to know if he’s consider- 
ing purchasing a big estate up in Dutchess 
County?” 

“He completed the purchase this after- 
noon,” said Smucker. 

The news brought dismay to the red face 
of the stranger. Almost it seemed as if he 
suffered. 

“ My God!” he cried. “ And him with 
a family!” 

“Why shouldn’t he buy it?” Smucker 
asked. ‘ He’s got the money, as I happen 
to know.” 

“T can’t tell you here,” the other re- 
plied; “ but I’d like you to give him a mes- 
sage from me before it’s too late. Had 
your dinner?” 

* Not yet.” 

“ How about a bite to eat now?” 


“Tam, 


I stay 
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Smucker considered the matter with the 
deliberation that a confidential clerk might 
be expected to show. He was a heavy eater 
when another man footed the bill, but he 
was also prudent. He did not feel drawn 
to this big, coarse stranger. Furthermore, 
he wished to be sure that this was a genuine 
invitation. It would be of no advantage to 
pay for a meal while in fair Weehawken a 
pot roast simmered for him. 

Perhaps the jovial stranger sensed the 
economic struggle. 

“ This is on me,” he explained. 

“ Why?” Smucker demanded. 

“ Because I guess you have your boss’s 
interests at heart, and I want you to tell 
him something. I’m pulling out for Chi- 
cago. to-night, or I’d tell him myself. It’s 
a warning.” 

“Some reference to a disgraceful past?” 
Smucker demanded eagerly. 

“Some reference to a hell of a future. 
There’s a place down here run by a pal of 
mine—not much to look at, but the planked 
steaks, oh, baby! And there’s some real 
beer that the sailors smuggle in.” 

“Tf it is really important, I suppose I 
must consider the welfare of my colleague 
before my own convenience.” 

Planked steak and real beer! 
damned pot roast! 

Mr. Smucker ate with the peculiar fe- 
rocity that is sometimes seen in thin, under- 
sized men. To rend red meat gave him a 
sense of strength and purpose; and the in- 
dubitable beer lent him the desire to assert 
himself. 

** Julius Cesar was a small man,” he said 
suddenly, much to his host’s amazement. 
“So was Napoleon. So is Lloyd George.” 
He bent over the table, as if imparting a 
profound secret. ‘So was the master of 
them all—my idol, Lenin.” Mr. Smucker 
touched his receding forehead with a dra- 
matic gesture. “‘ Don’t think, because you 
are twice as big, that you can outmatch me 
here!” 

Again he smote his brow. 

“ That’s all right,” said the other pacifi- 
cally. ‘“ Benny Leonard ain’t a big man, 
and I guess he’s pretty good. So was the 
baby that steered Black Sand and won one 
thousand iron men for daddy. You 
wouldn’t be where you are to-day if you 
hadn’t got the gray matter. Say, do you 
believe in haunted houses?” 


Out, 


‘“‘ For many years I have been a member 
of the Rationalist Society.” 
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“T’m a Democrat,” the stranger de- 
clared; “but I ain’t talking about party 
politics.” 

“T don’t believe in haunted houses,” 
Smucker asserted, “ nor in the immortality 
of the soul. I’m away beyond that religious 
bunk!” 

“I didn’t believe in haunted houses when 
I first went up there with Mr. Seymour, I 
was like you—conceited—bone-headed. I 
thought I knew it all and then some.” The 
stranger had a cold and compelling eye. 
He looked at Mr. Smucker in a way that 
dispelled many of the secretary’s theories. 
He leaned over the table. “It’s fine and 
dandy to hold them beliefs when you ain’t. 
been put to the test!” 

“TI don’t get you,” said Mr. Smucker 
irritably. 

“You will,” said the other simply. 
“Hey, Pat!” he called to the Greek waiter. 
“Bring some of that old bourbon. My 
friend here is used to the best.” 

When Smucker had tasted it, rolled a sip 
around his mouth, and solemnly declared 
the moonshine to be at least ten years old, 
his host began his story. 

“T used to be chauffeur for Mr. Seymour 
up at the Gray House. His two kids died 
up there. There’s a curse on that place. 
The man that had it before lost his wife. 
Nothing the matter with her until she went 
up to Dutchess County. Bo, there’s some- 
thing in the lake there that calls people to 
it. The man who had it after Seymour and 
me was warned. Seymour said he went 
there on his own responsibility. I'll say 
Seymour was square about warning him. 
Well, sir, that man was found drowned in 
that damned lake. The doctors couldn’t 
find a thing the matter, except they was 
drowned. It’s a bad place to live in. I 
know! I was there for two years.” 

The stranger’s voice sank to a whisper. 

“You feel like people are watching you 
all the time,” he went on. “ When you 
wake up, you think there’s people at the 
foot of your bed, and when you switch on 
the light it seems like you catch them going 
away out of the tail of your eye. The help 
won’t stay there. They know! Mr. Sey- 
mour—he’s a lord or something now— 
brought out an old cook from England. 
She went bughouse from what she saw.” 

“Do you expect me to believe that?” 
Smucker said, helping himself to some ~ 
bourbon no older than the week. 

“No,” said the other. ‘“ You ain’t got 
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the education to understand. Mr. Hanby 
may. All I ask you to do, if you want to 
keep your job, is to try and prevent him 
from taking his family up there to live.” 

Smucker bitterly resented the strictures 
on his education. He thought of many cut- 
ting things to say, but words did not come 
easily. His brain seethed with brilliant 
stillborn speeches. After a time he gath- 
ered his wits together. 

“Tt amounts to this,” he said. ‘“ You 
want me to warn Hanby before it’s too 
late.” 

“T don’t give a damn whether you do or 
not,” returned the stranger. “I’ve got it 
off my conscience. If you want them to go 
to their death, it’s up to you. Any man 
taking his family there is killing ‘em, just 
as much as if he fed ’em strychnine in their 
grapenuts. What do I get for this? Not 
a damned thing! I’m out a dinner.” 

“ That,” said Smucker quickly, “ is your 
own financial liability.” 

“T’m no piker,” said the other. “ Hey, 
Pat, bring a couple of them cigars that 
Morgan smokes, and some black coffee. 
My friend here has an important date.” 


II 


At nine o’clock Mr. Smucker stood out- 
side the Gothic entrance of the building 
where Hilton Hanby maintained a duplex 
apartment. Mr. Smucker was in an un- 
usual frame of mind. Whereas his view- 
point was often confused, and his rebellion 
a silent one, he now saw things with a 
dreadful clarity. He was vocal. He told 
the subway guard that ere long those who 
cheerfully wore the livery of oppressing 
capitalists would be offered the opportunity 
to revolt. If they refused, they would toil 
in deep mines, abject serfs of an emanci- 
pated proletariat. 

The rapid transit worker was not much 
impressed. He knew the spirit that moved 
this small man to such eloquence. 

“ Gee!” he laughed. “ I wish I had your 
private stock!” 

When the liveried elevator starter at the 
Hanby apartment house intercepted Mr. 
Smucker and desired to know his business, 
the Weehawken philosopher saw in this pre- 
caution only another instance of the tyran- 
ny of the rich; and when, after some delay, 
he was shown into his employer’s rooms, 
he was overripe for speech. The girl who 
opened the door looked at him coldly as 
she demanded his name. 


“ Tell Hanby, Smucker is here!” he said 
loudly. ‘“ A. Smucker!” 

“TI asked your name, not what you 
were,” she retorted. 

“* My name is Smucker—Adolf Smucker 
—and Hanby has to see me at once!” 

He was shown into a small room, which ~ 
led, as investigation proved, to a gallery 
running along one side of the apartment. 
Below him was a spacious drawing-room. 
Through an arched opening Smucker could 
see a party of diners. Dining, and it was 
past nine o’clock! 

This, then, was what a duplex apartment 
meant. The Smuckers had never been 
quite sure. They were certain only that it 
was a symptom of the criminal extrava- 
gance of the untaxed rich, won at the cost 
of the workers. A duplex apartment was 
plainly a place which allowed the honest 


poor to gaze at wealth as it consumed cost- 


ly wine and rare foods. 

“ Old Smucker here?” Hanby exclaimed. 
“‘ Are you sure?” He turned to his wife. 
“ Dina, do you hear that? Smucker from 
the office is here.” 


“ That odious little man! Well, he won’t — 


mind waiting until we have finished. You’d 


better send him a cocktail or something. 
You can’t leave us, just as you are going 
to spring this great surprise.” Dina Han- 
by turned to one of the servants. “ Mary, 
ask Mr. Smucker to be kind enough to 
wait, and ask if he’d like a cocktail. See 
if he will leave a message.” 

“Mary, ask Mr. Smucker to be kind 
enough to wait, and ask if he’d like a cock- 
tail. See if he will leave a message.” 

Mr. Smucker looked at the cocktail 
greedily. Some day pretty girls like this 
one in neat black and white should bring 
him cocktails when he thirsted; but they 
should not sneer at him. If they sneered, 
they should be lashed. As he looked at the 
pert creature, he longed to have powers of 
life and death. 

“Mr. Hanby asks you to wait,” said 
Mary Sloan, not softening the blow. “ He’s 
busy. They’re in the middle of dinner.” 

“ At half past nine?” 

“ That’s what I said, Mr. Mucker.”’ 

“ Smucker, Smucker!” 

“As he won’t be through yet awhile, 
Mr. Smuckersmucker, do you want to send 
a message?” 

“ No!” the man roared. “I won’t! Ab- 
solutely. I will not! Tell him and his wife 
I come on a matter of life and death. Tell 
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him to leave his boon companions for a 
moment, and he will go back to them a 
saddened man!” 

Mary Sloan smiled contemptuously. 
’ Did this flushed little person imagine that 
she was going to interrupt Mr. Hanby when 
he did not wish to be interrupted? 

With the possible exception of Adolf 
Smucker, Hanby had not an enemy in the 
world. His children adored him, and his 
help remained until removed by marriage 
or death. Mary hurried back. She was in- 
terested in the announcement her employer 
was about to make. He was on his feet 
when she reached the dining room. 

“Family and friends!” he began. “ Best 
of families, best of friends! I stand before 
you to-night at the ripe age of four and 
forty. I have not only an announcement 
to make—I have also a confession. I have 
concealed my name from even my wife. 
You have hitherto known me as plain Hil- 
ton Hanby.” 

“Not exactly plain,” his wife laughed. 
“T could never have married a plain man!” 

“ Best of wives!” he murmured. “I 
have deceived you. Almost half a century 
ago my mother was drowning in one of our 
picturesque rivers. A handsome stranger 
sprang in and rescued her. Later they were 
married, and her first son she called by the 
name of that superb stream. My true 
name is Housatonic Hilton Hanby. At 
school I was known as Tonic. At college 
they called me Tony. When I married, I 
dropped the name, because my wife was 
from Cleveland, and would not have under- 
stood. To-night I resume it publicly. 
There are reasons. I am now a lord of the 
manor. I have territorial obligations. 
Boys and girls, I have been a hard worker, 
and I have prospered. Fifteen years ago, 
when I was young in the woolen business, 
I took, in payment of a bad debt, sixty 
acres of land near Los Angeles.” 

“ And you’ve struck oil there?” asked 
Celia, his eldest daughter. 

“‘ No—this is a true story. I have sub- 
divided what was formerly a rocky, goat- 
infested hill. It is now Wyldwood, famous 
as the queen of hillside residential parks.” 

“ Dream on!” said Junior, Hanby’s son, 
who was a Yale sophomore, and therefore 
given to doubting the enthusiasms of his 
elders. 

“No dream, my worthless lad, but a 
fact! Ihave the money. Half of it I have 
spent this afternoon. Know, beloved ones, 
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that I have realized the ambitions of a life. 
time. About a hundred miles away, near 
the peaceful village of Pine Plains, Housa- 
tonic H. Hanby owns a lordly estate. In 
this historic home, this feudal fastness, he 
will dispense hospitality of the sort his po- 
sition entails. On his private golf course 
his friends will pry gobs of turf from their 
beds as they now do weekly at Wykagyl 
and Garden City. On his tennis courts, 
grass and concrete, his children will play 
under his able tutelage, until they go in 
triumph to Forest Hills. There Sir Housa- 
tonic has a lake, wherein bass and trout 
await the anglers’ fly. There his children 
will find a swimming pool—not yet built, 
however—which will make the best that 
Pasadena and Hollywood have to offer look 
like frog ponds.” 

“Oh, dad!” Celia cried. 
or do we wake up now?” 

In answer he passed photographs around. 
The Gray House was a fact, not a mere 
hope. 
“ Wonderful!” said Mrs. Bishop, one of 
Dina’s close friends. “‘ But the help prob- 
lem in a thirty-room house is appalling. 
You won’t get any one to stay,” 

“Mary!” Hanby called out. The girl 
Was arranging glasses in the anteroom. 
“You heard what I’ve been saying?” — 

Mary flushed a little. 

“T couldn’t help it, sir,” she apologized. 

“ Go and ask the others if they'll come to 
the Gray House. There will be other help, 
but they'll be under you. You might add 
that the help’s quarters are commodious, 
that you’ll be motored to church or pictures 
on your evenings off, and that there'll be a 
victrola for you to dance by in the eve- 
nings. I'll see that you have a good floor.” 

“They'll come,” said Mary eagerly. 

“ Ask them,” Mrs. Bishop commanded. 
““ New York help simply hates the country. 
We tried it out, and we know.” 

Mary came back. 

“ They’re crazy to go, sir.” 

“ T don’t know how you do it,” said Mrs. 
Bishop. 

“It’s easy,” said Hanby. “We treat 
’em as if they were human. Young help 
wants amusement and time off. We give it. 
Costs less in the end, too.” 

Hanby started as a strange but some- 
how familiar voice broke in. 

“They gave a feast the night before 
Waterloo!” shouted the voice, from the dis- 
tant balcony. 


“Ts this real, 
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“It’s that Mucker,” Mary said. “ The 
idea!” 

“‘ Smucker,” Hanby corrected. “I had 
forgotten all about him. Tell him I'll be 
there in a moment.” 

“ He’s got his nerve!” said Junior. “ Be- 
sides, the people who gave the feast before 
Waterloo won the battle. Dad, I hate that 
man! I wish you’d fire him. Whenever I 
go to the office, he tries to head me off from 
seeing you.” 

“He wishes to save me money,” said 
Hanby, rising. 

Mary descended wrathfully on Smucker. 
He was conscious that his intellectual su- 
periority was lost on her. In the slangy, 
expressive phrase of her class, she gave 
Smucker her opinion of him. 

“Who are you to butt in like that?” she 
demanded finally. 

Hanby came into the room, and she 
backed out. 

“ Forgot all about you, Smucker,” Han- 
by admitted. ‘It was a birthday party. 
What is it?” 

“JT wish to see Mrs. Hanby, too,” 
Smucker returned. “It’s a matter of life 
and death.” 


Hanby saw that the fellow had been 
drinking, and that the unaccustomed stimu- 
Jant had let down some of Smucker’s bar- 


riers of restraint. He had always known 
that his employee disapproved of him, but 
he was unprepared for the hate that glared 
from the red-rimmed eyes. It came as 
something of a shock. 

“Mrs. Hanby is busy,” he said. ‘“ Also 
I don’t propose to inflict any business trou- 
bles on her. I may say that you behaved 
in very questionable taste in shouting what 
you did just now. It’s none of your 
damned business whether I have a few peo- 
ple in to dinner, is it?” 

“A matter of life and death,” Smucker 
went on. “I am wasting my time, alarm- 
ing my own wife, and spending car fare, all 
for your benefit, and you insult me. I 
might have expected it!” 

“Tt’s nothing to do with office business, 
then?” 

“A matter of life and death. Mrs. Han- 
by must hear it, too.” 

Hanby paused a moment. 

“ All right! Ill send for her.” 

Dina Hanby had long ago known that in 
Smucker her husband employed a disaffect- 
ed and unpleasant sort of man. She bowed 
coldly to the intruder, who found in her 


fresh fuel for his wrath. He saw a lovely 
woman of forty, who looked no more than 
thirty. He hated her for that. Mrs. 
Smucker was not dowered with beauty. He 
saw a splendidly dressed woman who held 
herself regally. He considered that at forty 
a woman should be plump, and not con- 
cerned about dress or complexion. First of 
all she should be a good cook. 

Mrs. Hanby outraged his sense of femi- 
nine proportion. She was slender and 
graceful. Once, in the office, when the light 
had been poor, he had mistaken her for 
Celia. 

“TI am the death’s head at the feast,” he 
said pompously. ‘ You have been imagin- 
ing yourself the mistress of a great mansion. 
It is a house of death and disaster!” 

“Oh, Hil!” she cried. ‘ What does he 
mean?” 

What the red-faced man had told him an 
hour or so earlier, Smucker now wove into 
an intensely dramatic narrative. Mrs. 
Hanby, listening eagerly, learned that the 
house in which she and her children were 
to live had, since its erection more than a 
hundred years before, been the tomb of all 
young people who inhabited it. There was 
@ superstitious strain in her, and Smucker 
could see that she grew uneasy. It irritated 
him to see Hanby immune from fear. 

“Ts this true?” she asked her husband. 

It relieved her to see him wholly unaf- 
fected by the dread that gripped her. She 
did not understand why he was concerned 
mainly with getting an accurate description 
of Mr. Seymour’s chauffeur. 

“ Smucker, it’s kind of you to take the 
trouble to come here,” said Hanby, at last; 
“but you’ve been the victim of a practical 
joker. I’ve had one already, and this is the 
second.” 

“You think I’m lying?” Smucker cried 
angrily. 

é No—I think you were used merely as a 
tool.’ 

“ And this is your gratitude!” Bitter- 
ness was in Smucker’s voice. “It is only 
what I might have expected!” 

Smucker would have been wise to note 
the unusual look of sternness which passed 
across his employer’s face. 

“T will have a taxi called to take you to 
the subway. It is raining. I’m obliged to 
you for coming, Smucker. You didn’t 
know you were the victim of a man trying 
to play a joke on me.” 

While Hanby went to the telephone in a 
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booth outside, Smucker turned on Mrs. 
Hanby. He reveled in her uneasiness. It 
_gave him, the bringer of it, a gratifying 

sense of superiority. 
'  “ Dance, drink, revel, and oppress while 
you may!” he said. “The time is coming 
when we intellectuals will reign!” He 
looked through the window, which showed 
the Hudson. ‘“ What do you see there?” 

“ The river, I suppose,” said Mrs. Han- 
by, puzzled. 

“Tt will be a river of blood some day 
from Albany to the sea. It will be reddened 
with the blood of corrupt politicians, of the 
officer caste trained at West Point to en- 
slave us. It will be red with the blood of 
New York capitalists. His blood, your 
husband’s blood—” 

Dina Hanby looked at him with flashing 
eyes. Why did this vindictive little crea- 
ture hate a man who had kept him on year 
after year simply through pity? 

“ Be quiet,” she said, “‘ you disgust me!” 

She turned from him, and met her hus- 
band coming in. 

“ The taxi’s coming,” he said. “ Let me 
know to-morrow to what expense you ve 
been put. Good night!” 

When Smucker had gone, Dina put her 
hands on her husband’s shoulders. 

“ Dear,” she said, “ you’ve always been 
very good to-me. You've given me every- 
thing I wanted and much more than I de- 
served. I want to ask a favor.” 

“Tt is granted,” he replied; “even unto 
the half of my lands and forests, my lakes 
and lordly manor houses, and the small 
change I have in my pocket.” 

“ Get rid of that man the first thing to- 
morrow. He is evil, and he hates you.” 

“ All right, Salome,” said Hanby. “ His 
head will be on a charger for you any time 
you care to call for it after ten o’clock to- 
morrow morning.” 

As she went back to her guests, she asked 
him why he laughed at Smucker’s story. 

“ Because Reggie Brophy and Bill Pel- 
ham have put up a joke on me. Reggie is 
mad as a hornet because this cuts out our 
Wednesday and Sunday foursome. Pelham 
said he’d prevent me from going there by 
hook or by crook. If that wasn’t Reggie 
feeding old Smucker with that haunted 
house stuff, I’ll drink the lake dry!” 

“Tt might be Reggie,” she admitted. 
“Tt would be just like him. What about 
Bill Pelham?” 

“ Bill is Selina, the patron saint of Pekes 
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and toy Poms. Listen to the story of Miss 
Selenos, who hates and despises men, par- 
ticularly me. Bill is about the best actor 
in our crowd, and he made up pretty well— 
well enough to fool me for a time.” 

“But would they do it?” she asked. 

“Tt will be a long wet drink for me if 
I’m wrong,” he laughed. 

“ Wanted on the long distance, sir,” said 
Mary Sloan. 

“ Ask Junior to go,” said his father. “TI 
want to tell the rest about Reggie and Bill,” 
he explained to his wife. 

Before he could commence his recital, 
Junior, usually impassive to the point of 
irritation, burst in. 

“It’s from the police at Pine Plains,” he 
cried. . “ Dad, your caretaker at the Gray 
House has been murdered!” 


Iil 


HILTON HANBy came back to his guests 
after ten minutes at the telephone. 

“A very unfortunate thing,” he told 
them. “A man named Kerr, whom I en- 
gaged through my lawyers only yesterday, 
has been killed. I must go up to-morrow 
and see about it.” 

“Tl go with you, dad,” Junior said 
promptly. “ Tell us the details. id 

“There are none. Kerr was an unmar- 
ried man of good character, a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War, who had been liv- 
ing at Kingston. I wanted a caretaker, be- 
cause we shan’t be living there for a time, 
and I’ve been warned that thieves make a 
specialty of new plumbing fixtures, if 
there’s nobody to guard them.” 

“ But you haven’t had time to put any 
in,” said Dina. 

“‘That’s the mysterious part of it— 
there’s nothing to steal. Kerr moved a 
bed and a few household belongings into a 
ground floor room, and they have not been 
disturbed.” 

“‘ Was he killed inside the house?” Celia 
demanded. 

“ No—outside. 
the lake.” 

Hanby shot a quick look at his wife as 
he said this. From the little frown she 
gave he saw that the memory of what 
Smucker had said lingered with her and 
assumed a new importance at this tragedy. 

“Was he drowned?” Dina asked. 

“ No—his head was battered in with the 
handle of a pick. Why they threw him in 
the lake I can’t imagine.” 


His body was found in 
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“ They did it to conceal the body,” sug- 
gested Junior. “The weights probably 


slipped off and the corpse came to the sur- 
face again.” 

“‘ Lakes are always dragged,” Hanby re- 
“Tt seems a silly, meaningless 


plied. 
crime.” 

“ There’s always motivation if you know 
where to look for it,” Junior answered wise- 
ly. ‘On the whole, it’s rather fortunate 
that I’m going up with you to-morrow.” 

“ The police will be delighted,” his father 
said. 

Hanby was annoyed to think that this 
crime had obtruded itself on his birthday. 
It was a bad beginning for his ownership 
of the Gray House. 

“The police!” sneered Junior. ‘“ What 
do the police know of the psychology of 
crime?” 

“ Pity them, don’t chide them,” Celia 
mocked. ‘‘ Poor policemen, they haven’t 
been to Mercersburg and New Haven.” 

“ There’s probably a whole lot more in 
this than you think,” Junior went on, un- 
shaken. ‘On the face of it, it’s a crazy, 
motiveless crime. We may run into all 
sorts of amazing things—wheels within 
wheels. Kerr may not have been a care- 
taker. He may have been sent there to 
spy on us.” 

“Then who killed him?” Hanby 
snapped. He could see that Dina was dis- 
turbed more than he liked. “ And why?” 

“ That we shall find out,” replied Junior. 
“ When first you spoke of the Gray House, 
I thought there was something mysterious 
about it. Why did it stand empty so long? 
Haunted, probably. Oh, these things hap- 
pen! In your generation they scoffed, but 
we are wiser. In my psychology class—” 

“ Fell me about it to-morrow,” interrupt- 
ed his father. “Come on, people—let’s 
dance! This is my birthday. Away with 
gloom!” 

He seized Dina, and they began elabo- 
rate improvisations on a fox-trot motif. 

“You don’t think there’s anything in it, 
do you?” Dina asked him. “I mean, any- 
thing to do with what that awful little man 
was saying?” 

“Of course not,” he answered. “ We 
shall find at the inquest that some roving 
tramp killed Kerr to steal his savings.” 

“ Tramps!” she said. She was city-bred, 
and distrusted remote places. “ There are 
always tramps, aren’t there?” 

“They won’t worry us. We shall have 
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a house filled with people, and there'll be 
gardeners and workers. Also—this is my 
great surprise—I’m taking a year off from 
business. I can afford it.” 

“Oh, Hil, how lovely!” she cried. “ I’ve 
hated your business, because it has kept 
you away from us somuch. Can you really — 
afford it?” 

“7m rolling in money,” he said gayly. 
“T bought acreage and sold by the front 
foot. I’m a boy again!” 

“ That’s nothing new, Housatanic,” she 
laughed. “Ada Bishop really believes 
that’s your absurd name. You'll be a boy 
when you die!” 

“Darling Dina, don’t worry about 
Smucker and his drunken~ dreams. [I'll 
have it out with old Bill to-morrow, and 
Reggie will have to confess that he failed. 
It was a fool scheme of theirs, anyway.” 

““When did you ever know Bill Pelham 
to do anything really foolish?” 

“ He acted the part superbly. It fooled 
me completely.” 

“I don’t mean that exactly. It seems 
So stupid to imagine that any one could be 
scared away from a house by vague talk 
like that. Hil, do verify the names Smuck- 
er gave you—Mr. Seymour and the others. 
Promise me!” 

“Probably all names that Reggie 
thought up on the spur of the moment; 
but I'll ask the agent I bought the place 
from, if that will satisfy you.” 


Adolf Smucker was always earlier at the - 
office than the other employees. It gained 
him a reputation for punctuality, and en- 
abled him to learn much of the firm’s busi- 
ness that would otherwise be kept from him. 

He was nervous on this particular morn- 
ing. He had gone home the night before, 
and had told his family of all the daring 
and splendid things he had said and done. 
Mrs. Smucker, usually so admiring and re- 
assuring, had remarked: 

“ Dolf, you’ve fired yourself. You might 
have waited till the two girls was out of 
school!” 

Smucker’s father had listened rapturous- 
ly to the account of the planked steak. 

“Real beer!” he said many times. 
“Not in this life shall I taste real beer 
again!” 

“Nor in the life to come,” said his 
daughter-in-law. “ Turn your thought from 
your sinful appetites.” She looked at the 
clock. “It’s time you went to the docks.” 
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Assuredly Adolf Smucker was unhappy. 
He was filing letters industriously when 
-Hanby sent for him. 

“No,” said Hanby, as Adolf unsheathed 
‘his newly pointed pencils, “I’m not giving 
you any letters to-day. I’m getting rid of 
you. The cashier will pay you a month’s 
salary.” 

The Adam’s apple tried to burst. its 
bounds. 

“ I’m sure I’ve worked long and faithful- 
ly for you, Mr. Hanby,” Smucker cried. 
“I don’t deserve this!” 

“You don’t,” returned Hanby. ‘ Two 
weeks’ salary would be quite sufficient. 
Listen to me, Smucker. You’ve never been 
either faithful or efficient. God knows why 
I didn’t fire you years ago. I suppose those 
hard luck stories you used to spring when- 
ever you were in danger saved you. You 
told me less than a month ago the same old 
yarn about paying installments on your 
house and looking after an old father. 
Don’t interrupt! Your house was paid for 
three years ago, and your old father is-night 
watchman on some docks near where you 
live. Your three elder children keep them- 
selves and help support the home. Proba- 
bly you are comfortably fixed.” 

Smucker raised his voice. 

“Mr. Hanby, I won’t be fired without a 
good reason!” 

*You’ve not even been honest,” con- 
tinued Hanby. “ There are petty cash ir- 
regularities that can be gone into if you 
wish it, and certain losses of postage 
stamps. If you are wise, you won’t irritate 
me any longer.” 

Smucker withdrew. So they had found 
out about him! What a trick for a rich 
man like Hanby, to be watching when an 
old employee used an office stamp for his 
private correspondence! 

When he was much excited, there were 
noises in Mr. Smucker’s head as of things 
about to burst. What a day there would 
be when the intellectuals controlled the 
workers and enslaved the capitalists! He 
had been one of those who believed that 
Lenin was to be the savior of America. 
Lenin had died, but others would be raised 
up. Smucker’s visions of vengeance were 
stupendous. They died down a little when 
he reflected that he must face that sound 
domestic economist, Mrs. Adolf. He drew 
his month’s unearned salary vindictively. 

At eleven o’clock Bill Pelham, summoned 
by telephone, sauntered into Hanby’s office. 
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He was a slight man, above middle height, 
with dark hair and eyes. His was a tired, 
lined face—the face of a man to whom suc- 
cess has not come. No man was closer to 
him than Hanby._ . 

“How’s the dog market, Bill?” Hanby 
asked. 

“TI don’t know; but my business is go- 
ing to the dogs, if that’s what you mean. 
We can’t all guess whete the wheel is going 
to stop. Sorry I couldn’t get to your din- 
ner party last night. Dina rang me up and 
told me that my absence was the only 
blemish.” 

“ That’s a fact, Bill.” Hanby looked at 
him keenly. “ You don’t relish this coun- 
try life idea?” 

“It’s a tragedy to me.” Pelham 
groaned. “ Your home is my home. You 
let me come when I want to and leave when 
I want to. You ask no vain questions, and 
my grouches never make you angry. I 
don’t know what the devil I shall do. 
You’ve been blessed above all the men I 
know. Your girls are pretty and popular, 
and yet they don’t go guzzling gin with 
chauffeurs. Your boy is popular, and yet 
he keeps clean. I’ve often thought the 
Hanby family was sent to show that de- 
cency was possible even in this jazz life we 
lead. DoJ relish your going? Don’t make 
a jest of it!” 

“ You'll be at the Gray House, too. You 
can’t drop out of our lives, so don’t antici- 
pate it. Funny place, the Gray House! 
I suppose you read that my caretaker was 
murdered last night?” 

“* Haven’t seen the morning papers. Tell 
me about it.” 

“‘ A puzzling crime,” commented Pelham, 
when he had heard all that his friend knew. 

“TI may be next,” Hanby said, wondering 
how long Bill could maintain this air of 
complete innocence. ‘“ Poor Dina a widow, 
with the chance of marrying a better man!” 

*“ Don’t!” said Bill, frowning. ‘I don’t 
like to hear you make a joke of that sort 
of thing. If Dina died, could you ever 
marry again?” 

“Good God, no! 
plied Hanby, startled. 

“She couldn’t, either. Hil, old man, 
don’t you know that every now and again 
in this human family two people are born 
like Dina and you—two people whom noth- 
ing can separate but death? I’ve watched 
you with other women, and I’ve watched 
her with other men—pretty women, too, 


Of course not!” re- 
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and better-looking cusses than you. Tell 
me, have you ever seen a woman you care 
a damn for since you met Dina?” 

“ No.” 

“ And she’s seen no other man. You two 
are marvels. That family of yours is what 
it is because of its parents.” ‘ 

“J didn’t mean that about Dina marry- 
ing,’ Hanby said, a little shamefacedly. 
“You know men don’t like to seem senti- 
mental. Your friendship has been a great 
deal to us, Bill, and you are not going to 
drop out.” 

“J worship Dina,” Bill Pelham said 
meditatively. ‘ Directly I saw her, twenty 
years ago, I knew that she was the one 
woman.” He smiled whimsically. “ Every 
Christmas she lets me kiss her under the 
mistletoe. Once every year! You can bet 
I shall be with you on Christmas Eve, 
anyway.” 

Hanby smiled. 

“Tf we lived in some European countries, 
I should have to challenge you to a duel 
for that and kill you.” 

“ Tt’s the dark, saturnine villain who does 
the slaying,” Bill reminded him. “ I should 
sneer diabolically, and ask you to name the 
rib under which you would like my rapier 
to go.” He lighted a cigarette. “ Why 
did you ask me to come?” 

“To discuss your Aunt Selina.” 

“ How the devil did you know I had an 
Aunt Selina? She was a great-grandaunt, 
a playmate of Martha Washington, if the 
family history is correct.” 

“T didn’t know it. Look here, Bill— 


Dina’s all upset about some merry spirits 
who have been trying to frighten me away 


from Pine Plains. Do you admit coming 
here and pretending to be Miss Selenos, 
who hated and despised me above all men, 
and pinned her faith on dogs?” : 

“One of us is crazy,” replied Bill Pel- 
ham. “ At the time you say I was here, a 
dozen men will prove that I was in Chicago. 
I have played practical jokes, and I hope 
to again, if I live; but I know nothing of 
this. Tell me all.” 

Hanby described not only his experience 
but that of Adolf Smucker. 

“You can count Reggie out, too,” Pel- 
ham declared. “ He’s at the Bankers’ Con- 
vention in Baltimore. These two people 
may be fakes, but Reggie and I are inno- 
cent. Silly sort of stories to tell!” 

“ That’s what Dina said.” 

“Ts she worried?” 
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“ Just a little. Nothing physical can 
scare her, but she takes funny psychological 
excursions. She was reading an English 
book on ‘ Haunted Houses’ when I left.” 

“There are such things,” Pelham said 
gravely. “Glamis Castle, for one, and the 
house where the Wesleys lived. I don’t 
know enough to disbelieve. Look here, Hil 
—we’ve got to get to the bottom of this.” 

“What do you suggest?” 

“T’ve got a clear day. I'll interview the | 
man you bought the place from, and find 
out about past tenants. Also I’ll see if 
there ever was a Selenos family holding 
land grants in California. I'll probably 
drop in after dinner. Where are you off 
to?” concluded Pelham, as Hanby reached 
for his hat. 

“Pine Plains. Junior is motoring me 
up. I'll be back by dinner time, with luck. 
Anyhow, wait for me. I’ve got to see about 
another caretaker and arrange for the burial 
of Kerr. Not a cent was found on him, 
and it seems that he has no relations. I 
feel responsible, in a way. Junior seems 
to think that he’s going to be a Sherlock 
Holmes, to the chagrin and confusion of 
the Pine Plains police.” 

“ There is no such thing as a meaning- 
less crime,” Pelham remarked. “ Junior 
may be of some help.” 

“T hope so. I want to clear up every- 
thing, so that Dina and Celia won’t have a 
chance to feel nervous. Dina has a vague 
idea that the country is dangerous. She 
was raised in Cleveland’s most select resi- 
dential district, and has always lived in 
cities. I’m a wild man from the Housa- 
tonic feud country, and the idea of tramps 
doesn’t give me a thrill at all.” 

“Tf I know Dina,” Bill said thoughtful- 
ly, “she'll be less worried about tramps 
than she will about any reputed curse on 
the place. Like many of those highly 
strung women, she’s psychically sensitive. 
If all these tragedies happened there, she’s 
bound to hear of them. You've already 
had a murder on your front lawn.” 

“ That’s not serious,” Hanby returned. 
“Some wandering yegg killed the poor fel- 
low for his savings.” 

“T wish you hadn’t sent that Selenos 
woman off without getting more particulars 
from her. You calmly shut all avenues of 
information.” 

“Her manner was so damnably insult- 
ing, Bill. You know I’m not the sort of 
man to be told that I must sell the house 
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I’ve selected as a home after inspecting 
The poor old thing 


hundreds of places. 
was crazy.” 
“What about Smucker?”’ 
'  “ Hooch talked there. Smucker’s not too 
well balanced, either.” 
Bill Pelham shook his head. 
“‘T don’t like it,” he said. 


IV 


AT the real estate offices of Douglas & 
Smith, Pelham was referred by Douglas, 
whom he knew, to a Mr. Appleton. 

“ Appleton will tell you everything,” said 
Douglas. “He has an amazing memory 
for details, and a great affection for the 
Gray House. Come into my office when 
you’re through.” 

Frederick Appleton was a small, plump 
man of sixty. He had a distinguished con- 
servatism in dress, a florid complexion, and 
blue eyes which looked more than usually 
large owing to the thickness and power of 
the lenses he wore. After a little prelimi- 
nary talk, Pelham judged him to be one of 
those men in relatively unimportant offices 
who bring to their tasks a certain not un- 
pleasing pompousness. 

“T have in this book,” said Mr. Apple- 
ton, pointing to a ledger, “a complete 
record of the tenants and the expenses of 
the Gray House for almost thirty-five years. 
Here you will find the cost of the upkeep of 
house, grounds, and stables. In my head 
I have many facts concerning the people 
who have resided there which would be out 
of place in the books of a strictly business 
firm.” 

“T take it, then,” said Pelham, “ that 
you have an unusual interest in mankind?” 

Mr. Appleton’s shrewd but kindly face 
beamed. 

“‘ We see a great deal more in this line of 
work than you would suppose. Oh, dear 
me, yes! Do I understand that Mr. Han- 
by desires information about the place?”’ 

“Yes, and Mr. Douglas said that you 
could tell me everything. He is a close per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Hanby.” 

-Mr. Appleton’s eyes grew a little harder. 

“So I inferred from the fact that the sale 
was not made through me. I knew that 
Mr. Hanby was interested in the Gray 
House, but I admit being staggered when 
Mr. Douglas made the announcement that 
it was sold.” 

It was clear to Pelham that the other 
man was chagrined. No doubt it was the 
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allowable annoyance of an old and trusted 
employee who, having been consulted for 
so long, is suddenly left out of the firm’s 
confidence in the sale of a property. 

“Not that I am criticizing Mr. Doug- 
las,” the other went on. “Oh, dear me, 
no!” His manner was brisk and cheerful 
again. ‘“ What can I do for you, Mr. 
Pelham?” 

“Did you ever know a Miss Selenos?” 

“‘ She occupied the Gray House for three 
years. I remember her well. Poor lady, 
she loathed and despised men, particularly 
your humble servant. We had to evict her 
for nonpayment of rent. She had ample 
warning, but we had to call the sheriff in. 
May I ask how you know her?” 

“She called on Mr. Hanby and threat- 
ened him with all sorts of wild vengeances 
if he did not sell the place to her.” 

There was no doubt about Mr. Apple- 
ton’s interest now. 

“T can quite believe it,” he said. “I 
remember that when we put her out she 
said that I should be dead within the year. 
I may say that my good wife was very 
much relieved when the twelvemonth had 
passed. I hear that she has at last inherit- 
ed the great Selenos fortune. They were 
land-poor for many years.” 

“ You think she’s not normal?” 

“ Insanity in the family,” said Mr. Ap- 
pleton firmly. ‘“ The things she said to me 
were most indelicate, and could only be 
explained by madness of a_ hereditary 
type.” The speaker hesitated for a mo- 
ment. ‘I suppose she did not mention my 
name?” 

“T think not. I suppose you remember 
Mr. Seymour?” 

“ Now Sir Stanford Seymour. Oh, dear 
me, yes! I ventured to call upon him when 
in England two years ago. The family es- 
tates are very magnificent. It was there 
I first tasted Devonshire cream. Very rich 
—oh, very rich indeed! The tragedy had 
left its mark on Sir Stanford, but he was 
always a reserved type.” 

“What tragedy?” 

“His two sons were drowned in the 
lake.” 

“Who was the previous tenant?” 

“Mr. John Throckmorton. His wife 
died at the Gray House. A lovely woman! , 
I went to the funeral. Very sad indeed. 
The lake again.” 

“Tt seems to have been a house of 
death,” Pelham commented. He did not 
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relish the idea of the Hanby family in- 
habiting it as much as he had done. “ Who 
came after Sir Stanford Seymour?” 

“ He sublet it—subject to our approval, 
of course—to Mr. Crosby Norton. Mr. 
Norton lost his four children.” 

“In that same damned lake?” 

“TJ regret to’ say yes.” Mr. Appleton 
looked shrewdly at his visitor. ‘ Have you 
much influence with Mr. Hilton Hanby?” 

“T am his closest friend.” 

“Do you suppose that you could influ- 
ence him to reconsider his purchase?” Mr. 
Appleton was considerate and sympathetic. 
“T am not a believer in haunted houses. I 
try to be skeptical in such matters, but 
there seems to be a strange fate about the 
Gray House. It always takes toll of the 
young and happy. Those Seymour chil- 
dren, for example—high-bred, strong, hap- 
py boys who could swim excellently; yet 
they are dead, and at Sir Stanford’s death 
his title goes to a distant cousin. Then the 
Norton children, three girls and a boy— 
the lake got them, too. I tell myself it was 
a coincidence. Perhaps! Perhaps!” His 
manner grew more confidential. “ Tell me, 


Mr. Pelham, did you ever hear such a chain 


of coincidences as that?” 

“Tt’s most disturbing news,” admitted 
Pelham. 

“Tt seems to me,” said the other, “ that 
if these unhappy facts were duly brought 
to Mr. Hanby’s notice, he could not disre- 
gard them. No doubt Miss Selenos’s man- 
ner annoyed him, and he disregarded her 
story on that account; yet ”’—Appleton 
tapped the big ledger—‘ the facts are all 
down here in my own handwriting.” 

“T’m afraid whatever I said would make 
him all the more determined to go. He is 
a skeptic, and opposition makes him ready 
to fight. I don’t think anything would 
make him give it up.” 

“T have done my duty, then,” said Ap- 
pleton briskly. ‘ No doubt he is right, and 
these deaths were due to lack of care. I 
have here a letter, with estimate inclosed, 
from a Pine Plains carpenter, who agreed 
to put the rustic bridge in order. That 
bridge, Mr. Pelham, crossed the lake at its 
deepest part. The Seymour boys were fish- 
ing from it when it gave way. I rather 
think the Norton children were found near 
there, too.” 

Appleton turned to the estimate. 

“You see, Mr. Pelham, these tragedies 
might have been averted if the owner had 
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seen fit to expend sixty-four dollars and 
eighteen cents. It was owing to my influ- 
ence that the lake was completely filled in, 
and the stream feeding it was diverted to 
the lower lake. Instead of five acres of 
water filled with stumps, which made fish- 
ing difficult, Mr. Hanby has now a twenty- 
acre lake with good bass and trout in it, 
and not a pickerel to do damage. I have 
fished there every year, and I know. I 
wonder if Mr. Hanby would extend the 
courtesy to me?” 

“T’ll answer for him,” 
“Vm a fisherman myself. 
what you’ve told me.” 

“Well?” Douglas asked, a little later. 
“Get what you wanted?” 

“ And more,” said Pelham. “ The Gens 
House has a dismal atmosphere about it, 
to my way of thinking. Appleton seems 
to think that for less than sixty-five dollars 
all those lives might have been saved.” 

“T think he’s right,” said the other. 
“ The old lake was within a few yards of 
the house, and very deep. It was too much 
of a temptation to children. The banks 
were steep, too, as I recall them.” 

“Then you don’t believe in the curse 
theory?” 

Douglas lighted a cigar before answering 
Pelham’s question. 

“In my office, during business hours, 
the idea seems silly; but sometimes, when 
I can’t sleep at night, I’m not so sure. I’ve 
Highland blood in my veins, remember, and 
race memories of haunted houses, and 
curses that descend from generation to 
generation. Don’t ask me, Bill.” 

“You give me the same sort of comfort 
that Appleton does. He tells me what cur- 
dies my blood, and then explains it all 
away by a carpenter’s estimate that missed 
the mark.” 


said Pelham. 
Thank you for 


It was not a very comfortable motor trip 
for the Hanbys. When Junior drove, his 
father thanked God that his will was made 
and his affairs were in order. When Han- 
by was at the wheel, his son struggled be- 
tween a feeling of pride that his progenitor 
still had his nerve left, and a fear that never 
again would he tread the campus at New 
Haven. 

“ Corking road!” Junior commented, 
when Pine Plains was in sight. 

“ Was it a road?” his father demanded. 
“T’m relieved to know that. I thought it 
was a race track.” 
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‘“‘ Where’s the Gray House?” 
“‘ We passed it on the last lap.” 
~ “You might have pointed it out to me,” 

remarked young Hanby. 

“Why? I thought, as we went by, that 
neither of us would ever have the oppor- 
tunity to inhabit it.” 

Junior laughed. 

“ This old bus can certainly clip off the 
milestones! ” 

“ Don’t boast. 
one you hit.” 

“It beats me,” his son remarked philo- 
sophically, “why cows don’t know their 
own minds. I didn’t dream that beast was 
going to give us a race.” 

“‘ Slow down, Junior!” his sire command- 
ed. “We've got to stand well in this 
community.” 

Hilton Hanby stepped from the car, to 
be greeted by the local police chief and an 
officer from Kingston. 

“This is my son, Sherlock Gaboriau 
Hanby,” he said. ‘Is the inquest over?” 

“Yes,” said the local man. “I wish 
you’d been here before.” 

“ Any clew to the murderer?” Junior 
asked. 

“ Not a one.” 

Junior smiled. He knew exactly how it 
would be. 

“ But there’s a mighty interesting de- 
velopment. This fellow Kerr wasn’t Kerr 
at all. He had a whole string of aliases. 
We finger-printed him, and fitted the right 
name to him. Your caretaker, Mr. Hanby, 
was Red Chapin, wanted for ’most every- 
thing up to murder.” 

“That’s interesting,” Hanby exclaimed. 
“A murderer murdered!” 

He was not pleased to think that such a 

man had been in his employ, although en- 
gaged by an agent. 
' “His references was stolen from some 
Spanish War veteran named Kerr. We'll 
find out all about it.soon. Also he had 
Kerr’s discharge papers and a medal. Want 
to look at him, sir?” 

“Not on your life!” said Hanby, who 

‘detested morbid things. 

“T’d like to,” Junior suggested. 

It was his first opportunity to see a man 
with a price on his head. Death had re- 
vealed with marked emphasis the unsocial 
qualities with which Red Chapin had been 
dowered. What he had tried during life 
to hide was now plain for all the world to 
see—the loose mouth, the short cranium, 


You only scratched the 
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the thrust forward jaw. Junior shuddered 
a little. 

“What do you suppose he wanted the 
job of looking after an empty house for?” 

“It’s my belief he was hiding,” said the 
policeman from Kingston. “ I’ve checked 
up on him pretty well. He kept himself 
to himself in Kingston. He received no 
callers or mail. His landlady says he was 
Suspicious of strangers. Red was always 
one to frequent pool rooms and places like 
that; but this trip he kept away from them. 
Why? He knew they was after him.” 

““Who?” Junior asked eagerly, forget- 
ting that he was listening open-eyed to a 
policeman ignorant of psychology. 

“The man that bumped him off. We 
shan’t probably ever know who. We've got 
Red, and somebody else’ll pick up his pals 
when their time comes.” 

The policeman pointed to the dead man’s 
big, roughened hand. 

“That’s the hand that squeezed the life 
out of a Salt Lake City detective. Stran- 
gled him in a telephone booth, he did, and 
not a soul near by heard it. That’s the 
hand that shot half a dozen men. Look at 
that face, Mr. Hanby, and, when you see 
another like it, watch out!” — 

“TI will,” Junior said quickly. 

He envied the professional his poise at a 
moment like this. So occupied was he with 
this intimate touch of crime that he did not 
notice until the car slowed down to pass 
Amenia that he had again missed the Gray 
House. 

“Wow!” he said, a mile or so further 
on. ‘“ You missed that truck by little less 
than an inch!” 

“You exaggerate,” replied his father. 
“Tt wasn’t half an inch. I’m in a hurry 
to get home. Bill Pelham may have news.” 

They did not speak again for some time. 
Then Hanby surprised his son by asking 
questions concerning Leslie Barron, the 
youth to whom Celia gaveea good deal of 
her time. 

“Les is a peach,” said Junior warmly. 
“If I were he, I wouldn’t stand the way 
Celia behaves. One day she’s sugar and 
the next vinegar.” 

“T’ve seen that,” 
“ That’s not unusual. 


Hanby returned. 
I did not mean that. 
Is he courageous? Would he be a useful 
man in a tight place?” 

“You ought to have seen the scrap he 
put up against a strong-armed waiter that 
tried to put him out of a road house last 
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April! The waiter was an old heavy-weight 
pugilist, and he certainly could punish. 
Les knew he was outweighed and out- 
classed, and he had a chance to duck; but 
he isn’t that sort of a mother’s boy. He 
was out for twenty minutes.” 

“ That’s interesting,” his father com- 
mented. “‘I didn’t think the languid Les 
had a fight in him; but you don’t expect me 
to approve of a rowdy boy being thrown 
out of a questionable road house, I hope?” 

“Tt wasn’t a questionable place,” Junior 
retorted. “ You’ve taken mother there. 
Les isn’t rowdy—he’s just fastidious. He 
complained of a big fly in his cocktail. 
That roused the waiter to fury, and he said 
that Les could drink it or not, but he had 
to pay.” 

Junior wondered. why his father should 
ask about Leslie’s gameness. Mr. Hanby 
was in an unusually thoughtful mood. 

“ You’re pretty husky,” he said present- 
ly. “‘What do you weigh?” 

“A hundred and seventy stripped,” ju- 
nior told him. 

“My weight to a hair. 
much, is he?” 

“ He and Bill weigh a hundred and fifty- 
five stripped. Why? Going to promote 
some boxing exhibitions?” 

“ Nothing like that.” 

“‘ What’s on your mind, dad?” 

“ Sherlock Lupin, it would take more 
than your admitted skill to find out, be- 
cause I don’t know myself. I apologize for 
it. For the first time the Gray House gave 
me a shiver as I passed it. This murder 
was the cause. I don’t revel in crime. I 
hate it. I like people to be happy and har- 
monious. Something inside me leads me 
almost invariably to dependable people. I 
wouldn’t have picked this fellow Red Chap- 
in to have watched a dog pound, if he was 
half as bad as you say. I took that man 
Smucker over with the business, the 
damned, dirty anarchist! I caught myself 
calculating my forces if anything unpleas- 
ant happened up at the Gray House. Bill 
Pelham would tackle a lion single-handed. 
He’s been proved. I wondered a little 
about Leslie.” 

“Dad, you don’t really think there’s 
anything wrong with that new place?” in- 
quired Junior, his eyes sparkling at the 
thought. 

“T'll have to disappoint you by saying 
no. It was just a passing fit of depression. 
It has gone.” 


Les isn’t so 
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“Tl be gone, too, if you don’t cut the 
speed down,” his son cautioned. “ Slow 
down! There’s a motor cop in the offing.” 


V 


BILL PELHAM was waiting for them. 
“Won’t take me ten minutes to get into 


“ I’ve got 


clean clothes,” said Hanby. 
strange news, Dina.” 

“So has Bill,” she retorted. 

“‘ Mine is of a tragic nature.” 

“ You’ve nothing on me,” said Bill. 
“I’m in the wholesale tragedy business.” 

Dina, Pelham, and Hanby discussed the 
matter in the library. Hanby listened to 
what Appieton had told his friend. 

“Then Smucker wasn’t lying,” he re- 
marked. “Appleton corroborates his story. 
It means that some one wants to prevent 
us living there. What could the reason pos- 
sibly be?” 

“T give it up,” said Pelham. “ Do you 
think the police have the right dope on the 
Chapin murder?” 

“‘ What else could it be?” 

“That these same people who want to 
keep you out started to terrorize you by 
murdering him. It may be that he was an 
innocent victim. Of course, we know that 
he was wanted by the law, and that in a 
sense his removal is a blessing to society, 
but all the same he may have intended to 
be an honest watchman for the time being.” 

“Dina,” said Hanby presently, again 
conscious of his wife’s unusual depression, 
“if you are scared at the prospect of going 
up there, Il open negotiations with Miss 
Selenos, who particularly loathes and de- 
spises me. What about it?” 

“Think twice before you answer,” Bill 
Pelham warned her. 

“‘ T haven’t even seen the place yet,” she 
said, smiling. ‘“ I’m not going to be fright- 
ened out of it by any rude old woman. 
Hil, I believe she’s at the bottom of all this 
mystery. I’m not going to rob my Housa- 
tonic of his manor!” 

“ Housatonic?” Bill queried. “ What’s 
that?” 

“ Hil’s real name. At college you called 
him Tony.” 

“ Tt’s a new one on me,” said Bill. 

“ Blame your Aunt Selina for it,” Hanby 
declared. “She got me going with her 
California rivers. I tell you that old hag 
has a face like the Furies. She may be 
mad and vindictive, but there’s something 
on her mind more than a passing whim. I 
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don’t know but Dina’s right. She said I 
should meet disaster, ruin, and even death. 


There’s some mystery about my pleasure 


‘ house in Dutchess County.” 

“ Nothing will keep me away from it 
now,” Dina asserted. ‘“ We shall have 
four able-bodied men in the place all the 
summer.” 

“ Four?” her husband demanded. “ You 
are not counting fourteen-year-old Tim as 
an able-bodied male, are you?” 

“There will be you, Junior, Leslie, and 
Bill.” 

“* Me?” Pelham cried. 

“Of course! On your own confession, 
you’ve nothing to do until your company 
is reorganized in the fall. Danger calls, 
and we need you. I’ve already picked out 
your suite.” 

“Dina, you are taking great chances. 
Even dull-witted Hil, the last to scent the 
danger, knows that I’m in love with you.” 

“That makes you so much the safer. 
You shall work, believe me. I’m crazy to 
have some stately old-world gardens. You 
shall be my man with the hoe.” 

“T sign on here and now,” said Bill. 
“Where are you going?” 


“T promised to tell Tim about the in- 


My children have the modern in- 


quest. 
Don’t go! I shan’t be 


terest in crime. 
very long.” 

Pelham looked at Hanby almost wist- 
fully. 

“ Hil, was that a joke on me or a genuine 
invitation?” 

“Don’t you want to come?” 

“ Except for the reason that your family 
is my family, that I shall live rent free and 
make enough out of you at pool to spend 
an affluent winter—no!” 

“That’s settled, then,” said Hanby. 
‘“‘ Honestly, Bill, I shall be glad to have a 
man like you, with nerve and courage, 
around the house.” 

“That sounds as if you anticipated 
trouble.” 

“ Oddly enough, I do. I must be get- 
ting old, but driving back to-day I began 
to make excuses for not living in the Gray 
House. Subconsciously, I was actuated by 
fear. Most people patronize their subcon- 
scious mind nowadays, but it’s the subcon- 
scious mind that gives you the real danger 
signals. I’m going up there, but I’m not 
going up there with the idea that every 
prospect is as pleasing as it looks. I’m on 
guard!” 
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“If that’s so, I demand a salary as well 
as free board and entertainment. Make it 
five dollars a day, and replace all clothes 
stained with gore in the exercise of my duty 
with ones of equal or greater value. The 
trouble with you is that after piking along 
on thirty thousand a year and a mere du- 
plex apartment, you’ve got twice that 
amount and a thirty-room mansion. It has 
gone to your poor weak head. You are 
paying too much attention to poor Aunt 
Selina.” 

“You didn’t see or hear her,” Hanby 
reminded him. 

““She’s merely a crank. One morning, . 
thirty long years ago, in the bosky dells 
that are now yours, she met a rustic swain 
and pursued him with love. Wisely he 
jumped into the lake and was drowned. It 
is a sacred spot to her.” 

“What about the Seymour chauffeur?” 

“An ignorant, good-hearted, generous 
man, fond of children. His simple, untu- 
tored mind believes that evil spirits dwell 
tiere because his boss’s children ventured 
on an unsafe bridge and were drowned. 
Probably he has a dozen kids himself. As 
to Red Chapin, he took refuge there and 
was killed by pals whom he had double- 
crossed. Perfectly plain, as I see it.” 

“ Maybe,” Hanby said slowly, “it is 
merely annoyance that the house I bought 
for Dina should be mixed up in this tragic 
business.” He spoke almost irritably. “I 
hate gloom and tears and death. When I 
first saw the Gray House, I said, ‘ Here is 
a place where people have been happy.’ 
Pretty rotten picker, eh, Bill?” 

“ Your family will take the curse off any- 
thing,” said the other. “ Dina will have 
us all dancing as happily as ever. Junior 
will bring his crowd, and Celia will import 
hers. I miss my guess if the result won’t 
be a very interesting mixture. Dance on!” 
he concluded dramatically. ‘‘ Outside your 
windows your faithful house detective will 
be watching—the simple-minded sleuth 
whose meager pay is five dollars a day and 
extras. During the day I shall be hoe man 
in chief to Dina. At dusk I am the house 
detective. I’ll get a deputy’s badge, in case 
I have to make arrests.” 

There was a knock on the door, and 
Mary Sioan entered. 

“You are wanted on the long distance, 
sir,” she told Hanby. 

“ Hello!” said Hanby a few seconds later. 
“ Yes, this is he speaking.” 
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The voice that answered seemed far- 
away but very distinct. It was plainly that 
of an educated woman. 

“‘T saw you at Pine Plains this afternoon. 
You are interested in the murder?” 

“ Naturally,” he replied. ‘“ May I ask 
to whom I’m talking?” 

“The name would convey nothing. Be- 
sides, it would not be the true one.” 

“Why not?” 

“You'll see presently. Are you still de- 
termined to live at the Gray House?” 

“Why not? I bought the place for that 
purpose.” 

“When you bought it, you had no idea 
of its history. You did not then know that 
it takes toll of every family inhabiting it. 
Happy families have gone there, but never 
a happy family left it.” 

“I am satisfied that with proper care 
these accidents could have been avoided.” 

“‘That’s what the real estate people said 
when they wanted you to buy the place. 
They lied, naturally. All they want is their 
commission. Mr. Hanby, in your heaxi;of 
hearts you know there is some — 
but dreadful curse on it.” 

“Tam not weak- minded enough to coealt 
such nonsense.” He spoke with unusual 
violence. ‘ With common precaution the 
accidents could have been avoided.” 

“ Who told you so?” 

“A Mr. Appleton.” Hanby suddenly 
realized that he was an employee of the 
firm which sold the house. He recalled 
how Appleton had seemed to alter during 
the interview. In the beginning he had 
seemed to believe that something beyond 
human explanation hovered about the Gray 
House. Then he had become brisk and 
businesslike, and had spoken of carpenters’ 
estimates. 

“Of the firm of Douglas & Robinson?” 
There was contempt in the speaker’s voice. 
“T see! Merely one of their clerks. May 
I ask what precaution that he could suggest 
would have saved the life of your unfortu- 
nate caretaker?” 

“That was due to one of the vendettas 
common to the underworld.” 

Far away the musical laugh came over 
the wire. 

“TI don’t see anything amusing in that,” 
Hanby snapped. 

“ But you will,” said the unknown. “ It 
strikes me as very, very funny. May I ask 
you if you ever saw Red Chapin, Mr. 
Hanby?” 
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“No,” he returned. “I don’t relish that 
sort of thing in life or in death.” 

“TI did. He was six feet in height, had 
hair of reddish brown, and carried himself 
very erect. This was a pose. He was pre- 
tending to be an ex-soldier. His usual ~— 
habit was to slink along furtively, like the 
murderer he was. Now, Mr. Hanbv. you 
are six feet in height, and you walk as 
erectly as ever a West Pointer did. We did 
not know you had engaged a man to watch 
the Gray House. Red Chapin was not 
killed because of a vendetta. He was mis- 
taken for you!” a 

“IT don’t believe a word of it!” Hanby » 
said violently. ‘ 

“It would be safer for you and your 
family if you did. Next time there will be 
no mistake!” 

“ Are you threatening to kill me?” - 

Again the musical laugh was heard. 

“That would be most unwise over the ~ 
telephone wires, wouldn’t it? No—we are” 
warning you that it would be safer to take ~ 
your family somewhere else. Why not a 
trip round the world? Or there are won- 
derful places in Long Island. You will find 
Pine Plains very cold in winter.” 

“Tf this is a joke, it’s a rotten one!” 
Hanby cried angrily. 

“It is more a joke to me than to you,” 
said the unseen woman. “I scarcely think 
your family will consider it a joke when 
you are found dead; but perhaps they may. 
One never knows. Well, this is your last 
warning.” 

At this point Hanby was cut off. He 

shouted for Junior. Junior, startled by 
the unusual vigor of his father’s voice, came 
running. 
. “ve just had a long distance,” said his 
father. “ It is very important that I should 
trace from what station it was sent. Now, 
Father Sherlock, do your stuff!” 

“ You bet!” replied Junior eagerly. 

“It was a woman who spoke—an edu- 
cated woman with a youngish voice,” con- 
tinued Hanby. “I’m in the library with 
Mr. Pelham. Let me know what happens.” 

Pelham looked up as his friend entered. 
There was something different about him 
now. The look of indetermination was 
gone. 

“ Hil, you look as if you were about to 
scrap with some one, and rather enjoyed 
the prospect.” 

“ That’s exactly how I feel,” Hanby said. 
“ Bill, it is nothing new to a five-dollar-a- 
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day detective to hear that his client has 
been threatened with viclent death, so you 
won’t be shocked to learn the sad news.” 

“What the devil do you mean?” 

“ Simply this—a woman with a charming 
voice — Junior’s trying to find where she 
talked from—said that Red Chapin was 
killed because they mistook him for me. 
My turn, it appears, is next on the list. All 
will be forgiven if I’ take the family to 
Europe or buy something on Long Istand.” 
Hanby squared his shoulders. “‘ The old 
subconscious mind was right—I am in dan- 
ger; but now that I know it consciously, 
the fecling of depression has gone. Bill, 
your salary is now five dollars and twenty- 
five cents a day. You can use the extra 
quarter for an insurance policy. You prob- 
ably won’t need any more clothes. Not a 
word! Dina’s coming.” 

The two men stood up as Mrs, Hanby 
came into the room. 

“Y’ve never been so thrilled in my life!” 
she cried. ‘“‘ The impertinence of the crea- 
ture, in assuming that your death would be 
‘a joke!” 

Hanby groaned. He saw it all. Dina 


had picked up the telephone upstairs in her 
bedroom, and had listened to the whole 


conversation. 

“Which is it to be?” he asked. 
“ Around the world or Long island?” 

“It’s going to be Pine Plains,” she de- 
clared. “Hil, you didn’t recognize the 
voice, did you?” 

“Never heard it before. I could only 
recognize that it was the voice of an edu- 
cated woman, youngish and perfectly at 
ease.” 

“ It was an Englishwoman’s voice,” Dina 
asserted. 

“I’m not sure. The inflection might 
have been put on to deceive. Moreover, 
lots of our actresses get into that way of 
talking. You'd surely think that throaty 
contralto of Elsie Ferguson’s was English, 
if you didn’t know that she was born in 
Manhattan.” 

“This woman was English,” Dina said, 
“and I'll prove it. She didn’t say, as we 
do, ‘around the world.’ She said ‘ round 
the world.’ The English always do that. 
An American woman would say ‘on Long 
Island.’ If you recall it, she said ‘in Long 
Island.’ That’s like the English. They 
say ‘in the street’ when we say ‘on the 
street.’ Im certain it was an English- 
woman.” 
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Mrs. Hanby paused as Junior came in, 
wearing an air of importance. 

“ The call came from a booth at Grand 
Central,” he reported. “ It’s impossible to 
trace it any more than that. It wasn’t long 
distance at all.” 

Hanby rang the bell for Mary Stoan. 

“ Why did you say I was wanted on the 
long distance?” he inquired, when the maid 
appeared. 

“The lady said, ‘ This is long distance. 
I want Mr. Hilton Hanby.’ ” 

When Mary had gone, Hanby turned to 
his wife. 

“The woman must have spoken some 
distance from the instrument, because it 
sounded like a long distance. Very care- 
fully done! Dina, do you still want to go 
through with it?” 

“ Of course I do! Deo you suppose I'll 
have any other woman threatening my 
man?” 

Dina’s eyes flashed. Pelham looked at 
her closely. It was a new Dina to him. 
It was a woman who would fight like a 
— to save the man who was dear to 

er. 

Pelham knew that no word of his would 
sway the Hanbys. Standing together, as 
they invariably did, they were not to be 
deterred. 

“As the house detective,” he said, “I 
realize that my clients have stampeded. I 
only recommend that no member of this 
household should go up there alone. Safety 
in numbers! All expeditions are to be ac- 
companied by the house detective, or he 
resigns. All traveling expenses incurred by 
the said detective must be paid for by his 
principals.” 

Celia and. Leslie Barron interrupted 
them. Celia, at nineteen, was one of those 
lovely, vital children of the age, incapable 
of fatigue, eager for fun, gifted with much 
wisdom where men were concerned, and 
intolerant of an age where chaperonage 
flourished and young people went to bed 
early. 

Leslie Barron was a sient youth. 
Through family influence he might some 
day occupy a distinguished position in his 
father’s bank. New Haven had just lost 
him, but he liked college so well that he 
was returning for postgraduate work— 
which, he thought, would be less tedious 
than work in the elder Barron’s bank. It 
was his aim in life to marry Celia, but of 
her consent he was not yet sure. 
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“ Well, Dina darling,” said Celia, .put- 
ting her arm about her mother. ‘“ Why this 
high color and the sparkling eyes? Has 
dad found out that you love Bill?” 

“1’m fighting mad because I listened in 
and found your father talking to an Eng- 
lishwoman with a lovely voice.” 

“ Dad’s perfectly safe,” Celia retorted. 
“Sometimes I think we’re not modern 
enough. I don’t know a single household 
where the father and mother are like you 
two. Wandering parents, all of them. 
Sometimes I think mother is a sort of in- 
growing vamp.” 

“She is,” laughed Hanby. ‘“ Whenever 
I try to escape, she practices her devilish 
wiles on me. Do you think you can stand 
Les for a whole summer? I want him up 
at Pine Plains.” 

“ You must dilute him with other boys,” 
she retorted. ‘I couldn’t stand having 
nothing but Les all that time.” Celia 
looked at him, laughing. “ See how eager- 
ly he snaps at your invitation!” 

“T accepted last week,” said Les, “ as 
soon as Junior knew about this new house. 
I’ve made plans for a golf course already.” 

“Who was the lady with the lovely 
voice?” Celia asked. 

She knew that she had interrupted an un- 
usual conversation. 

“I’m not going to give myself away be- 
fore your mother and all these witnesses. 
Go away and dance. We will join you 
presently.” 

When she had gone, Hanby turned to 
Pelham. 

“Dina and I don’t want Celia and the 
others to know. Junior is different. We 
shan’t be going for a month, and things 
may have explained themselves by then.” 

“T hope not,” said Bill Pelham. “I 
want to ear my money.” 


VI 


Durinc the weeks before the Hanbys 
could occupy the Gray House there were 
no more unpleasant messages or telephonic 
communications to disturb them. Only one 
person had interested himself sufficiently to 
call up Hanby at his office. 

The voice proclaimed itself as belonging 
to a name so indistinctly enunciated that 
Hanby was not sure whether it was Bayles, 
Vales, Bailey, or Valley. When he tried 
to make sure which, the voice replied with 
no clarifying effect. Hanby thought he 
might get it later in the conversation. 


“‘T am calling you up,” said the stranger, ~~ 
“to congratulate you on your purchase of © 
the Gray House. You may recall that we | 
met some time ago at the Metropolitan | 
Club.” x 

Hanby remembered lunching at this dis- 7 
tinguished club and being introduced to © 
several influential men. : 

“ Thank you,” he said cordially. “ You 


‘know the house?” 


“Very well. I looked over it recently 4 


with the intention of purchasing it, but the © 


accommodation was insufficient. As you © 
perhaps know, I bought a larger place at | 
Westbury.” = 
Assuredly this was a Metropolitan Club © 
member! Thirty rooms were not enough © 
for him. : 
“‘T want to ask you a special favor,” the 
voice went on. “I am deeply interested in 
ornithology. I have even contributed to 
the literature of the subject. One of the ~ 
reasons why I considered the Gray House = 
was that it offers a natural sanctuary for ~ 
birds. There was a lake there, which was © 
filled in not long ago, and is now covered ~~ 
with dense creepers and flowering shrubs. 
Innumerable birds take shelter there—lit- 


tle birds, I mean—immune from their ~ 


winged enemies and from man. I beg of 
you to preserve this retreat inviolate. Our 


rarer birds are dying out in an alarming 4 


fashion.” 

““ What exactly do you want me to do?” 
Hanby asked. 

“T want you to do nothing. Leave the 
place to the songsters. A bird sanctuary is 
not unsightly. To me it is beautiful. 
What, after all, are five acres out of two 
hundred? You will be rewarded by seeing 
some of our most exquisite song birds.” 
The unknown ornithologist reeled off a list 
of names that made his hearer dizzy. 
“ Purple finch, vesper sparrow, song spar- 
row, nuthatch, chickadee, ovenbird, junco, 
snowflake, phcebe, bobolink, indigo bunt- 
ing, rose-breasted grosbeak, kinglet, wren, 
and others.” 

“It’s a fine idea,” said Mr. Hanby 
warmly. “I’m glad you told me. I was 
just going to have the place cleared out, 
because I thought it was useless. I love 
birds myself, and I’m all for preserving 
them.” 

“T was told that you were a high type 
of citizen, Mr. Hanby,” the voice said 
gratefully. “I hope to do myself the honor 
of calling upon you soon. Good-by!” 
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“Now who the devil was it?” Hanby 
asked himself. 

He spoke of the bird sanctuary at dinner. 

His family was enthusiastic. 

“Tt’s a beautiful idea,” said Dina. “I 
was going to put a sunken rose garden 
there, but we have heaps of other places.” 

“Why do birds go there?” Tim Hanby 
asked. 

“ Because they get food and water 
there.” His father had refreshed his mem- 
ory on the subject. “ There’s a spring that 
keeps the shrubs and bushes alive and flour- 
ishing. Blackberries and other wild fruits 
and berries grow there in profusion.” 

“ Did you say that the man’s name was 
Bayles?” Dina asked. 

“Or Bayliss, or Bailey—something like 
that. He seemed to think that I ought to 
remember him. He’s going to call on us. 
He’s probably a multimillionaire. Tim, 
I’m going to put you on your honor not to 
sit by that sanctuary and snipe those trust- 
ing warblers and orioles.” 

Tim, Hanby’s second son, had a shotgun 
and a small rifle, and a passion for using 
them. A struggle went on in him. 

“T promise,” he said. 

Tim’s parents knew that, mischievous as 
the boy was, he would keep his word. He 
solaced himself with the thought that there 
were many rabbits to be had, not to men- 
tion crows, hawks, and bats. 

“ We are to regard ourselves as guardians 
of the birds who trust us. I look to the 
house detective to enforce these rules.” 

“ Aye, aye, chief!” said Bill Pelham. 

“T like the idea of a house being a sanc- 
tuary,” Hanby went on. “ Once within its 
walls, and outside worries may not intrude. 
The Gray House Sanctuary—a place sa- 
cred to happiness! Happiness is not a 
vice, as they used to regard it when my 
grandparents were young. It’s a sacred 
thing.” . 

“Listen to the crane talking!” Celia 
scoffed. 

“‘ Crane?” he said. 

“The Frankcrane bird,” she laughed. 

“T’d rather be that than a mocking 
bird,” her father countered. “ Wait till 
we get up there, mes enfants, and I'll un- 
dertake, old, decrepit, and pollyannish 
though I may be, to beat you at almost 
every sport there is—tennis, golf, swim- 
ming, and equitation.” 

“When were you on a horse?” Junior 
demanded. 
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Young Hanby had a wholesome respect 
for his father as an opponent at tennis or 
golf, but he had never imagined him as set- 
ting out to witch the world with noble 
horsemanship. } 

“ Know, my son,” replied Hanby, “ that, 
like all great Americans, I was reared on a 
farm. Your grandfather’s homestead bor- 
dered the beautiful stream after which I 
am named. If there are any of the old- 
timers left in that district, ask them what- 
sort of a seat I had on horseback, and you 
will find that I rode in many a pony race 
ere I was Tim’s age.” 

“The next thing to hear is that mother 
rode over the jumps at the Garden show,” 
said Junior. 

“Your mother rode discreetly on a side 
saddle years ago in Cleveland,” said Dina; 
“and she is going to do it again.” 

“ Junior,” said Bill! Pelham, “ never 
think you can put over anything on those 
parents of yours. It can’t be done. It is 
my turn to state that in my days of afflu- 
ence I kept a saddle horse at Durland’s.” 

With these kind but firm words the juve- 
nile members of the Hanby clan relapsed 
into sulky silence, convinced against their 
will that, after all, they were not the abso- 
lute it. 

“T wish my family was like this,” re- ° 
marked Leslie Barron. ‘We do nothing 
but quarrel at every meal. That’s the main 
reason I’m going back to New Haven. I 
believe happiness is catching. I feel a dif- 
ferent being here.” 

“You don’t mean you feel actually hap- 
py here?” Celia asked. 

“ Absolutely,” he answered. 

“Family, friends, all!” Celia cried. 
“Look at a happy man, and then wonder 
what he looks like when he’s sad!” 

Les flushed a little. 

“T feel happy inside,” he said, defending 
himself; 

“He smiled last Tuesday afternoon,” 
Junior said. “I saw him. Sure he’s hap- 
py. Let him alone, Celia.” 

“Shut up!” said Les. “She lets me 
alone too much as it is. Up there—” 

“ At Pine Plains,” Celia told him, “ Lona 
will be your constant companion.” 

Lona was the sixteen-year-old girl, now 
at boarding school. 

“Not this time,” Dina remarked. 
“Lona wants to go to Europe with three 
other girls and one of the teachers, and 
we're going to let her go.” 





WHAT THE GRAY HOUSE HID 


“ Look!” Celia cried. . “ His daily smile! 
And poor Lona simply worships him. He 
has driven her abroad, and now he laughs 
at the havoc he has wrought!” 


VII 


WHEN built at the end of the eighteenth 

century, the Gray House had been a square 
‘mansion of stone in twenty acres of meadow 
‘land inclosed with a five-foot wall. Suc- 

ceeding tenants had enlarged it to its pres- 
ent size, and had acquired two hundred 
acres more of meadow and woodland. Ivy, 
Virginia creeper, wistaria, and trumpet vine 
fought for its walls, giving it a softness of 
outline of which its builder could not have 
dreamed. 

Very strongly built, its exterior was in 
perfect condition. War had passed it by, 
and time had treated it gently. Before the 
Hanbys moved into it, a careful renovation 
of the interior had given it a new and digni- 
fied beauty. The grounds had been molded 
to the new owner’s desires. The Hanbys 
had moved from a duplex apartment into a 
a satisfying home. 

Dina breathed a sigh of content. 

“T have always wanted just such a place 
as this,” she said, squeezing her husband’s 
hand. 

“You never told me so,” he replied 
reproachfully. 

“1 thought it was the unattainable,” said 
Dina. “ Let’s go through every single room 
together. It’s a home for our children, and 
Celia’s children, and the children of Celia’s 
children. It’s adorable! I didn’t know the 
hall was as big as this,” she added, pausing 
in a lofty apartment thirty feet long and 
nearly as wide. “This wasn’t according to 
the plans, surely?” 

“T had it altered,” Hanby told her. 


“Incidentally, I had to reduce our thirty . 


rooms to twenty-eight. Isn’t this a whale 
of a place for dances?” Eagerly he point- 
ed out the great open fireplace. ‘ The flue 
goes right up through the center of the 
house. That’s a valuable feature. No heat 
is lost, as it would be if the shaft were on 
the outside.” 

Dina moved toward it. Over the green 
marble mantelpiece was something carved 
in old English letters: 


THE SANCTUARY CLUB 
RULES 


No member shall do or say anything of which 
another member disapproves. 


No member shall disapprove of what any other a 
member says or does. i 


“Gets ’em coming and going!” laughed 4 
Hanby. 


benefit. He can trim any amateur that 
holds a cue.” 

Dina looked from her own windows down 
on the tangled thatch of bush, bramble, and 
flower that was sacred to the birds. 

“There’s a scarlet tanager,” she cried. 
“ Look, Hil—the beautiful thing!” E 

From another window the glittering lake ~~ 
could be seen. As she looked, Celia, Les, © 
and Junior, in bathing kit, raced toward it. % 
Tim was elsewhere, bent on slaying rabbits. 
There was not a hint in the whole place of ~~ 
the tragedies which had happened within ~ 
its bounds. Summer bragged on every tree. 

The first dinner was one of those happy ~~ 


functions at which every one talks vi- ~ 
vaciously and no one troubles to listen. Ex- | 


clamation points ended every sentence. Les ~ 


smiled openly, and the house detective was E 


off duty. a 

“‘ My job’s a sinecure,” said Bill Pelham. ~ 
“T really had no right to take it, after ac- 
cepting the honor of being hoe man in chief 
to Dina.” 

“Your work begins to-morrow,” Mrs. 
Hanby told him. “I want you to survey a 
place for a sunken rose garden.” 

“ I'll set the alarm for daybreak,” he 
said. 

He was up very early next morning. 
Only Tim, rifle in hand, equaled him. Tim 
was after the early rabbit and the unheed- 
ing squirrel. Pelham had decided on a lo- 
cation for the rose garden when Celia 
stopped before him. 

““* To labor that we love we rise betimes, 
and go to it with delight,’ ” he quoted. 

Celia sat down on a grassy bank. 

“ Bill,” she said, “ you must be fond of 
the Hanby clan to do this. Poor old Bill!” 
she murmured softly. 

“Why poor?” he demanded. 

“T know,” she said wisely. “ You can’t 
fool me.” 

“T’m not poor,” he retorted. 
rich. I have a family without the labor of 
supporting it. I’m much more sensible 
than you imagine. I adore your mother. 
She married the man she loved. Three 
things might have happened to me—I 
might have married another woman, and 
made her unhappy; I might have become 





“Great idea, isn’t it? Now for — 
the billiard room. That’s for Bill’s special = 


“Tm = 
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one of those sour, cynical old devils who 
poison this earth; I might have drunk my- 
self to death. I thought of doing all three 
- at various times. I did try drinking for a 
year, but Dina made me feel like a damned 
coward. I am now going to use some of 


your modern terms. I sublimated my love’ 


into affection for everything that was dear 
to your mother. That’s why I bear your 
superior airs with cheerfulness. That’s 
why I talk baseball scores with Tim.” 

“ You love baseball,” said Celia. 

“T love you,” retorted Pelham. 

“ About four years ago—the summer we 
had a house at Allenhurst—I cherished a 
hopeless passion for you,” Celia confided. 
“Tt began when you used to do those fancy 
back dives at the Allenhurst Pool, and was 
fanned to fury when you rescued that man 
from the surf. Did you ever suspect it?” 

“ Not a bit,” he said. “ Mine is an open, 
modest nature, shrinking and simple. You 
interest me strangely, Celia. Why did you 
drop me?” 

“I went back to school,” she said, “ and 
there was an adorable being who taught us 
music. I wanted to practice Beethoven ten 
hours a day.” 

“ Why did you drop him?” 

“He was sent away for kissing a teacher 
—or, rather, for being caught kissing a 
teacher. After that Les rather amused me. 
I was then an emotionally old woman of 
seventeen.” 

“Are you really fond of Les?” asked 
Pelham. 

“T wish I knew!” 

“T thought one always knew.” 

“ Not in these times,” said Celia. “‘ One 
meets so many boys. Les is on probation 
this summer. What about a swim before 
breakfast? There’s a gorgeous high dive 
into twenty feet of water. I want to beat 
Junior at back diving. Please, Bill, give me 
a lesson!” 

“You'll have to make it right with 
Dina,” he said. “I’m hoe man in chief, 
and I want to keep my job.” 

“ Dina and dad will be there before you, 
if you don’t make haste.” 

“What? Taking advantage of me like 
that? I'll be in my bathing suit before you 
are!” 

The two raced toward the house. 


The swimming party was not ready for 
breakfast until half past nine. The meal 
(To be continued in the February number of Munsey’s Macaztne) 
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was hardly begun when a package of mail 
was brought in. 

“I’m going to send a postboy on horse- 
back for it, when things are in running 
order,” Hanby commented, sorting it out. 
“Tradesmen’s invitations, mainly. Here’s 
one from a Poughkeepsie undertaker, with 
most attractive illustrations of the latest in 
caskets.” 

Next he held up a large square envelope, 
lavender-colored, and adorned with a black 
coat of arms. 

“ Budleigh Salterton,” he read. “I 
didn’t tell you, Dina, that I wrote to Mr. 
Seymour weeks ago, asking if he had a 
chauffeur like the one Smucker described.” 
Hanby frowned a little. “It’s odd that his 
reply should come on our first breakfast 
here!” 

“What does he say?” Dina asked. 

Hanby slit open the envelope. 

“Tn the center is a crest,” he comment- 
ed. ‘“ Underneath is a simple English ad- 
dress. Listen! ‘Seymour Manor, Bovey- 
Tracey, Ottery St. Mary, Budleigh Salter- 
ton, Devonshire.’ That makes the Gray 
House fade into nothing! On the top left- 
hand corner it says, ‘ Telegraph, Otterton.’ 
On the top right-hand corner it says, 
‘Great Western station, four miles.’ ” 

This was the missive that Hanby read 
aloud: 

Hirton Hansy, Esq., 
My pDEAar Sir: 

Owing to a fishing trip in Norway my answer to 
your letter has been unavoidably delayed. 

During my stay in your country my chauffeur 
was the one now in my service, Richard Betterton. 
He is five feet nine in height, weighs one hundred 
and forty pounds, is dark, pale of face, with an 
aquiline nose—in fact, as you see, in evéry re- 
spect differing from the impostor who claimed to 
have held this position. 

I am, my dear sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
STANFORD SEYMOUR. 


“I resign as noe man,” Bill Pelham said. 
“T am now the house detective. I report 
for work here and now. I guessed wrong 
about the big-hearted chauffeur who blew 
Smucker to a feed!” 

Hanby was worried. He had almost 
banished the affair from his mind. Now 
everything came back to him vividly, par- 
ticularly the woman who threatened him 
with death. 

“ Well, we’re dug in here now,” he ob- 
served, “and it will take something more 
than vague threats to turn us out.” 
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THE STORY OF A MYSTERIOUS REVELATION OF THE FUTURE 


By E. F. Benson 


UGH BENNETT had proposed him- 
self for a visit of a couple of nights, 
and had said in his letter that he 

had a curious story to tell me. The date 
he suggested was quite convenient, and he 
arrived just before dinner. We were alone, 
but when I hinted that I was more than 
ready to hear his curious story, he said that 
it would come later. 

“T want to clear the ground first,” he 
said, “ for it is always better to agree or 
disagree on a principle before you advance 
your illustration.” 

“ Spook?” I asked, knowing that the oc- 
cult side of life is far more real to Hugh 
than the happenings of normal existence. 

“T really don’t know whether you'll 
think it is spooky or not,” he said. “ You 
may think it is only a coincidence. You 
see, I don’t believe in coincidences. There 
isn’t such a thing as blind chance, to my 
mind. What we call chance is only the 
working out of a law of which we are 
ignorant.” 

“ Explain,” said I. 

“Well, take the rising of the svn. If. 
we were ignorant of the movement_of the 
earth, we should think it a coincidence that 
the sun will rise to-morrow very nearly at 
the same time as it rose to-day. We don’t 
call it a coincidence becaue we know, more 
or less, the law that makes if do so. That’s 
clear, isn’t it?” 

“ That will do for the present,” I said. 
“T won’t argue yet.” 

“Right! Now, since we know about the 
movement of the earth, we can safely 
prophesy that the sun will rise to-morrow. 
Our knowledge of what is past makes us 
able to see into the future. In fact, we 
shouldn’t call it prophecy at all if we were 
told the sun would rise to-morrow. In just 
the same way, if a man had known the ex- 
act movement of a certain iceberg, and the 


exact course of the Titanic, he would have 
been able to predict that the Titanic would 
founder on that iceberg at a certain mo- 
ment. Our knowledge of the future, in a 
word, depends entirely on our knowledge of 
the past, and if we knew absolutely all 
about the past, we should know absolutely 
all about the future.” 

“ Not quite,” said I. “A fresh factor 
might come in.” 

“ But that factor would be dependent on 
the past, too,” he declared. 

“Is the story going to be as difficult as 
the preliminaries?” I asked. 

He laughed. 

“Much more difficult,” he replied. 
“ At least, the explanation is much more 
difficult, if you don’t accept these very sim- 
ple facts. To my mind the idea that the 
past, the present, and the future are all 
really one is the only possible way of ac- 
counting for it.” 

He pushed back his plate and leaned his 
elbows on the table, looking fixedly at me. 
Hugh has the most extraordinary eyes I 
have ever seen. They seem sometimes to 
look quite through what they are regarding, 
and then to come back again, as from some 
remote focus, to your face. 

“ Of course time, the whole sum of time, 
cannot be more than an infinitesimal point 
in eternity,” he said; “‘ even if it is as much 
as that. When we get out of time, when 
we die, in fact — we shall regard time as 
just a point, visible all round, so to speak. 
Some people, even now, get glimpses of it 
in entirety. We call them clairvoyants. 
They have visions of the future which are 
actually and literally fulfilled; or perhaps, 
when they see such things, they have some 
revelation of the past which enables them, 
like the man predicting the sinking of the 
Titanic, to foretell the future. If he had 
found people to believe him, a disaster like 
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that might have been averted. Take it 
which way you like.” 

Now Hugh, as I already knew, had more 
than once in his life experienced this mys- 
terious enlightenment, and I guessed now 
the nature of the curious story of which he 
had spoken. 

“ You’ve seen something,” I said, rising. 
“‘T long to hear about it.” 

The night was very hot. Instead of ad- 
journing to another room, we went out into 
the garden, where there was some coolness 
of breeze and dew. The sun had set, but 
light still lingered in the sky. Screeching 
companies of swifts wheeled overhead, and 
the warmth drew out in subtle distillation 
the fragrance from the rose beds. My 
servant had already put out a little en- 
campment of basket chairs and a table, 
with cards, if we felt so disposed, on the 
lawn. Here we settled ourselves. 

“ And above all things,” I said, “‘ tell me 
your story fully and at Iength. Otherwise 
I shall only be asking questions as to de- 
tails, and that will interrupt you.” 

With his permission I give the story very 
much as he told it to me. As he spoke, the 
night darkened around us, the swifts ceased 
their shrill foraging, and bats took their 
place, with shriller and barely audible 
squeakings. Occasionally there was the 
momentary flare of a lit match, or the slight 
creak of a basket-chair, but there was no 
other interruption. 

II 


“One evening about three weeks ago,” 
said Hugh, “I was dining with Arthur 
Temple. His wife and his sister-in-law 
were there, but about half past ten they 
went out to a ball. He hates dancing as 
much as I do, and proposed that we should 
have a game of chess. I adore chess, and 
play it quite atrociously, but when I am 
playing chess I can think of nothing else. 
That night, however, things went strangely 
well, and after about twenty moves I saw, 
with trembling excitement, that the un- 
wonted prospect of winning my game was 
opening out in front of me. I mention this 
to show that I was wide awake and con- 
centrated on what I was doing. 

“As I meditated the move which was 
soon to prove fatal to my adversary, a 
vision such as I have had once or twice be- 
fore leaped into being before my eyes. My 
hand was raised to take hold of my queen, 
when the chessboard at which I was look- 
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ing, and all my actual surroundings, en- 
tirely vanished. I was standing on the 
platform of a railway station. There was 
a train drawn up by it, out of which I was 
aware I had just stepped, and I knew I 
had an hour to wait for the one that was 
to take me on to my unknown destination. 
Just opposite me was the board on which 
was painted the name of the station. This 
name I shall not tell you at present, be- 
cause you might guess what my story is 
going to be. Though it seemed perfectly 
natural that I should be there, I had never 
at that time, to the best of my knowledge, 
heard of the name of the station before. 
There was my luggage on the platform, and 
I gave it in charge of a porter who was ex- 
actly like Arthur Temple, telling him that 
I was going for a walk, and would be back 
before my train was due. 

“Tt was a very dark afternoon—some- 
how I knew it was afternoon—and the air 
was oppressively close and sultry, as if a 
storm was coming up. I walked through 
the station, and out into a big yard. To 
the right were some allotment gardens, be- 
yond which the ground rose rapidly up to 
a distant line of moors. To the left were 
rows upon rows of sheds, with tall chim- 
neys vomiting smoke. In front was a long 
street, with huddled houses stretching right 
and left. They were built of discolored 
gray stone, with slate roofs— mean and 
dismal dwellings. Neither in the station 
yard nor in the long perspective of the 
street in front of me was there a sign of 
any human being. Probably, I thought, 
the men and women of the place were en- 
gaged in those manufacturing buildings, 
but there were no children playing on the 
sidewalks. The place seemed absolutely 
deserted, and somehow it was disquieting 
and appalling. 

“T stood there a moment, hesitating as 
to whether I should start on a walk among 
such charmless surroundings or stay in the 
station and while away the hour with my 
book. Then I became aware that there was 
waiting for me something which very close- 
ly concerned me, and that, whatever it was, 
it lay beyond that long, untenanted street. 
I had to go, though I had no idea where I 
was going or what I should find. I crossed 
the yard and started to walk up the street. 

“ As soon as I got on the move, the sense 
of being obliged to go completely vanished. 
It had given me the required push, I sup- 
pose, and I realized that I was just waiting 
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for my train and filling in the time. The 
street stretched endlessly in front of me, 
up a steepish hill, and on each side were 
these low, two-storied houses. Their doors 
and windows, in spite of the stifling heat, 
were all shut, and never a face showed 
from within, nor was there a single footstep 
but my own to break the silence. No spar- 
row fluttered on the eaves or foraged in the 
gutters. No cat slunk along the house 
walls or blinked on the doorsteps. There 
was no visible or audible evidence of life. 

“On and on I walked, and presently the 
street began to show signs of coming to an 
end. The houses on one side ceased, and 
I looked over long stretches of grimy fields, 
tenantless of any grazing beasts. At that, 
like a blink of distant lightning, there 
flashed on my mind the notion that I did 
not see any living things because I no long- 
er had anything to do with the living. All 
about me, probably, were children, and 
men, and women, and cats, and sparrows, 
but I did not belong to them. I was there 
in some other capacity; and whatever it 
was that was of significance for me in this 
desolate place, it was not concerned with 
life. I can’t express it more definitely than 
that, because the notion itself was indefi- 
nite, and it flashed upon me but for a mo- 
ment, and was gone again. 

“Then the houses on the other side of 
the street came to an end, and I was walk- 
ing along a black country road, with stunt- 
ed hedges on each side. Meantime the 
dusk was coming rapidly on—a thick and 
murky dusk, hot and windless. The road 
made a sharp right-angled turn. It was 
open to the fields on one side, but the other 
was bounded by a high stone wall that rose 
above my head. I was beginning to won- 
der what this inclosure was, when I came 
to a big iron gate in it, and I saw through 
the bars that it was a graveyard. Row 
upon row the tombstones glimmered faint- 
ly in the dusk, and at the far end of it, 
only just visible in the gathering darkness, 
were the roofs and small spire of a ceme- 
tery chapel. The gate was open, and, feel- 
ing that there was something here which 
concerned me, I entered, and began walk- 
ing up an unweeded gravel path in the di- 
rection of. the chapel. As I did this, I 
looked at my watch. I saw that half of 
my hour of waiting was nearly spent, and 
that I must soon be retracing my steps; but 
I knew I had business here which must be 
performed. 
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“The tombstones came to an end, and 
there was a broad space of open grass be- 
tween me and the chapel. Then I saw that 


there was one grave standing alone there. 
With that odd curiosity that prompts us to 


read the names on tombstones, I left the is 


path and went to it. 

“Though it appeared rather new, glim- 
mering whitely in the dusk, I saw that al- 
ready moss and lichen had covered the face 
of it. I wondered whether it was the grave 
of some stranger who had died a lonely 
death here, and had no one, friend or re- 
lation, who looked after it. The name, 
whatever it was, was quite overgrown. 
With some impulse of pity for him who lay 
below, and had so svon been forgotten, I 
began scraping it with the ferrule of my 
stick. The moss peeled off quite easily, 
coming away in long shreds and fibers, and 
presently I saw that the name was visible; 
but, as I worked, the darkness had so gath- 
ered that I could not read it. I lit a match, 
and held it to the surface of the stone; and 
the name I read there was my own. 

“T heard myself give some exclamation 


-of surprise and horror, and immediately 


afterward I heard Arthur Temple’s laugh, 
and then again I was in his room, staring 
at the chessboard, and looking with dismay 
at the move he had made. I had not an- 
ticipated that move, and my wonderful 
plan was ruined. 

“¢ For half a minute,’ he said, ‘ I thought 
you had got me.’ e 

“A few moves were sufficient to bring 
the game to a most undesired conclusion, 
and after a short chat I went home. The 
vision, apparently, had lasted just the space 
of his one move, for mine was already be- 
ing made when it began.” 


It 


HucuH paused, and I supposed the story 
was over. 

“What an odd affair!” I said. “It’s 
just one of those meaningless but interest- 
ing intrusions into everyday life, coming 
from God knows where, which don’t lead 
to anything. What was the name of the 
station, by the way? Did you take the 
trouble to find out whether your vision re- 
sembled the actual place? Was that the 
coincidence?” 

I was, I confess, rather disappointed, 
though Hugh had been telling his story 
very well. Like so many of these strange 
glimpses which clairvoyants and mediums 
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seem genuinely to get into the world of un- 
known powers and unseen agencies that lies 
so closely round us, and sometimes mani- 
fests itself to the senses of those who are still 
on the material plane, it seemed pointless. 
Even if it turned out that eventually he 
was buried in the cemetery of this twilit, 
untenanted town, what good would it have 
done: him to know of that before it hap- 
pened? What is the use of communica- 
tions between this world and some other 
world inaccessible to the ordinary percep- 
tions of mankind, if these communications 
contain nothing that is of value or interest? 

He looked at me with a distant, pene- 
trating glance, which seemed to be focused 
on some inconceivable remoteness, and 
laughed. 

“No, that wasn’t the coincidence,” he 
said. “At least, that coincidence, if you 
call it so, is not the point of the story. As 
for the name of the station, that will come 
very soon now.” 

“Oh, there is more, then, is there?” I 
asked. 

“Certainly. You told me to tell it you 


at length. That’s only the prologue, or the. 


first act. Shall I go on?” 

“Yes, of course. Sorry, Hugh!” 

“‘ Well, there I was again in Arthur’s 
room. The whole vision had lasted perhaps 
a minute, and he was quite unaware that I 
had done anything but stare at the chess- 
board and give a cry of surprise and dis- 
may when he made the move that upset 
my plans. And then, as I told you, we 
talked for a little, and he mentioned that 
he and his wife were possibly going up to 
Yorkshire for Whitsuntide, to a place called 
Helyat, which she had lately inherited on 
the death of an uncle. It was up on the 
moors, he said, with a little shooting in the 
autumn, and just now some rather good 
trout fishing. If they went, they would be 
there for a fortnight or so. Perhaps I 
would come up for a week, if I was doing 
nothing particular. I said I should be de- 
lighted to, but this was contingent, of 
course, on their going, and the matter was 
left vague. 

“T saw neither of them again, nor did 
I hear any more till, ten days afterward, I 
got a telegram from him—he always sends 
a telegram in preference to a letter, because 
he says it receives more attention—asking 
me to come up as soon as I liked. If I 
would let him know the day and the time 
of my train, they would meet me. Their 
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station was Helyat. Helyat, I may say, 
was not the name of the station in the 
vision I have told you. 

“There was a time-table in the house. 
I looked out Helyat, found a train that 
started and arrived at convenient hours, 
and telegraphed to Arthur that I would 
travel by it next day. So that was settled. 

“ The weather in London, that week, had 
been extremely oppressive, and I welcomed 
the. idea of getting up on the Yorkshire 
moors. Moreover, since the day when I 
had experienced that odd vision, I had gone 
about with a strong sense of some impend- 
ing disaster. I told myself, in the way one 
does, that the heat and sultriness of the 
town were responsible for my depressed 
spirits, but I knew very well that it was the 
vision that lay at the root of them. I never 
shook off the consciousness of it. It lay 
like some leaden weight upon me, it got be- 
tween the normal sunlight of life and my- 
self like some menacing thunder cloud. 
And now, the moment that I had sent off 
that telegram, the exhilaration at the 
thought of getting into a high and bracing 
air completely passed, and the dread of 
some imminent peril took such possession 


of me that I very nearly sent a second tele- 
gram on the heels of the first, to say that 
I could not manage to come, after all. 
Why I connected these forebodings with 
my journey or my stay at Helyat I had no 


idea. Search my mind as I might, there 
was no conceivable reason for doing so. I 
told myself that this was one of those cause- 
less fears which sometimes obsess people of 
the steadiest nerves, and that to yield to 
it would be to take a definite step in the 
direction of mental unbalance. It would 
never do to let oneself become the prey of 
such unreasonable terrors. 

“IT made up my mind, therefore, to go 
through with it, not only for the sake of 
not losing a pleasant week in the country, 
but even more for the sake of proving to 
myself the unreasonableness of my fears. 
I arrived, accordingly, at the terminus next 
morning, with a quarter of an hour to spare, 
found a corner seat, engaged a place in the 
restaurant car for lunch, and settled down. 
Just before the train started the ticket in- 
spector came around. As he clipped my 
ticket, he looked at the printed name of my 
destination. 

“*¢ Change at Corstophine, sir,’ he said. 

“Now you know the name of the station 
at which I alighted in that vision. 
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“TJ felt panic invading my very bones, 
but I asked one question. 

“‘ “ How long shall I have to wait there?’ 
I inquired. 

“He consulted a time-table, which. he 
pulled out of his pocket. 

“¢ Just an hour, sir,”he said. ‘A branch 
line takes you on to Helyat.’ ” 


IV 


I BROKE my determination not to inter- 
rupt Hugh. 

“ Corstophine?” I said. ‘“ I’ve seen that 
name lately in the paper.” 

“So have I. We’re just coming to that,” 
said he. “ And then the panic grew beyond 
my control. I could not resist it any long- 
er, and I got out of the train. With some 
difficulty I managed to obtain my luggage 
from the van, and I sent a telegram to Ar- 
thur Temple, saying that I was detained. 
A minute later the train started, and there 
I was on the platform, already terribly 
ashamed of myself, but knowing in some 
interior cell of my brain that I was right 
in doing what I had done. In some man- 
ner, as yet inscrutable to me, I had obeyed 
the warning which I had received ten days 
ago. 

“T dined that evening at my club, and 
after dinner read in an evening paper about 
a terrible railway accident that had oc- 
curred during the afternoon at Corstophine. 
The fast train from London, by which I 
should have traveled, stopped there at 2.53 
P.M. The train taking the branch line 
which goes up into the moors and stops at 
Helyat was due to start at 3.54. It 
starts, so said the account, from the down 
platform, crosses on to the up line, along 
which it runs for some hundred yards, and 
then branches off to the left. About the 
same time an up express is due to pass 
through Corstophine without stopping. 
Usually the local train to Helyat waits on 
the down line for it to pass. This after- 
noon, however, the express was late, and 
the Helyat train was signaled to start. 
Whether owing to a mistake of the signal- 
man, who had not put up the signal against 
the express, or whether the driver of the 
express had not seen it, was not yet clear; 
but what had happened was that while the 
Helyat train was on the section of the up 
line, the express, running at full speed to 
make up time, dashed into it. The engine 
and the front carriage of the express were 
wrecked, and the other train reduced sim- 
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ply to match-wood. The express had gone 
through it like a bullet.” 

_ Again he paused. This time I did not 
interrupt. — 

“ So, there was my vision,” he said, “ and 
there was the interpretation of the warning 
it sent me; but there remains a little more ~ 
to tell you, which, to my mind, is as curi- 
ous from the point of view of the scientific 
investigator of such phenomena as anything 
yet. It is this: 

“T instantly made up my mind to start 
for Helyat next day. Vision and fulfill- 
ment alike, as far as I was concerned, had 
done their work, and I had an immense 
curiosity to ascertain whether all the im- 
agery and scenery of the vision had an 
actual existence here on earth, or whether 
it was an impulse, so to speak, from the im- 
material world, clothing itself in forms of 
time and space. I must confess that I 
hoped it was the former, and that I should 
find at Corstophine what I imagined I had 
seen there. for that would show me how 
closely the two worlds are interlinked, or 
dovetailed together, so that the one can use 
for our mortal sense the scenery of the 
other. 

“T telegraphed again to Arthur Temple, 
saying that I should arrive at the same hour 
next day. Again, therefore, I went to the 
London terminus, and again the ticket in- 
spector told me I must change at Corsto- 
phine. The newspapers that morning were 
full of the terrible accident, but he assured 
me that the line was already clear, and that 
I should get through. An hour before we 
were due there we passed into the black 
country of collieries and manufacture, 
where the sun was hidden in the murk of 
the smoke belching chimneys. When we 
stopped at the station where I was to 
change, the earth was shrouded under that 
gross and unnatural twilight in which I had 
seen it before. Exactly as before, I gave 
my luggage in charge of a porter, and set 
out to explore a place which I had never 
seen, but which I knew with a vividness 
that no normal exercise of memory can give. 
There, on the right of the station yard, 
were the allotment gardens, and behind 
them rose the line of moors, among which, 
no doubt, Helyat lay. There, to the left, 
were the roofs of sheds, with tall chimneys 
vomiting smoke, and there in front of me 
was the mean, steep street stretching into 
an endless perspective. But to-day, instead 
of finding a dead and uninhabited town, it 
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was full of busy crowds hurrying about. 
Children were playing in the gutters; cats 
sat and made their toilets on doorsteps; the 
sparrows pecked at the refuse heaps that 
strewed the road. That seemed natural. 
When my spirit, or my astral body, or 
whatever you care to call it, visited Cor- 
stophine before, I belonged, potentially, to 
the dead, and the living were outside my 
ken. Now I belonged to the living, and 
they swarmed about me. 

“T went quickly up the street, for from 
my previous experience I knew that there 
was not more than time to go to the place 
which I must visit, and return to catch my 
train. It was swelteringly hot, and curi- 
ously dark. The darkness increased mo- 
mentarily as I hurried along. Then the 
houses on the left came to an end, and I 
looked over grimy fields; and then the 
houses on the right ceased also, and the 
road made a sharp turn. Presently I was 
walking below the stone wall, too high to 
look over, and there was the iron gate ajar, 
and the rows of tombstones within, and 
against the blackened sky the roofs and 
spire of the cemetery chapel. Once more I 
passed up the grass-grown gravel, and there 
was an empty space in front of the chapel, 
with just one gravestone standing apart 
from the rest. 

“T crossed the grass to it, and saw that 
it was overgrown with moss and lichen. I 
scraped with my stick the surface of the 
stone, on which was cut the name of the 
man—or woman, perhaps—who lay below 
it. Then, lighting a match, for it was im- 
possible to read the letters in the darkness, 
I saw that it was my own name, and none 
other, that was chiseled there. There was 
no date, there was no text; there was just 
my name, and nothing else.” 

He paused again. Some time during the 
course of his story, my servant must have 
brought out a tray of siphons and whisky, 
and put on the table a lamp that now 
burned there unwaveringly in the still air; 
but I had not been aware of his coming or 
going. I had known no more of it than 
Hugh Bennett had known of his opponent’s 
move at chess, while the vision filled the 
field of his conscious perceptions. 

Hugh helped himself to something, I did 
the same, and he spoke again. 

“Tt is arguable,” he said, ‘“‘ that at some 
time in my life I had been to Corstophine, 
and had done exactly what I did in my 
vision. I can’t prove that I haven’t, be- 
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cause I can’t account for every day that I 
have spent since I was born. I can only 
say that I have absolutely no recollection 
of doing so, or of ever hearing of such a 
place. If I had, it is on the cards that my 
vision was only a recollection, and that its 
preventing my going to Corstophine on a 
particular day when, if I had gone there, 
I should certainly have been killed in a 
railway accident, was only a coincidence. 
If that had happened, and if my body had 
been identified, my remains would certainly 
have been buried in that cemetery, because 
my executor would have found in my will 
the wish that, unless there were strong rea- 
sons for the contrary, I should be buried 
in the graveyard nearest to the place in 
which I died. Naturally I don’t care what 
happens to my body when I have done with 
it, and I don’t want it to be a sentimental 
nuisance to other people.” 

He sat up, stretched himself, and 
laughed. 

“‘ That would have been a very elaborate 
coincidence,” he said; ‘“ and the coincidence 
would have had a longer arm than ever, if 
they had observed that close to my grave 
there was buried another Hugh Bennett. I 
must say that the simpler explanation ap- 
peals to me more.” 

“‘ And what is the simpler explanation?” 
I asked. 

“The one that you really believe in, 
though your reason revolts against it, be- 
cause it has not the faintest idea of the law 
that lies behind it. It’s a law, all the same, 
though it doesn’t manifest itself so often as 
that which governs the rising of the sun. 
Let’s say, then, that it’s a law loosely 
analogous to that which regulates the ap- 
pearance of comets, though of course it is 
far more frequent in its manifestations. 
Perhaps it requires for its manifestation a 
certain psychical perception given to some 
people and not to others, just as it requires 
a certain physical perception to hear, the 
squeal of those bats that are flitting about 
overhead. I can’t hear them personally, 
but I think you told me before that yau 
can. I perfectly accept your word for it, 
though the noise doesn’t reach my senses. ” 

“ And the law?” I asked. 

“The law is that in the real woeld, in 
the true existence beyond the ‘ muddy ves- 
ture of decay,’ the past and the present 
and the future are one. They are a point 
in eternity which can be perceived and han- 
dled from both sides. Difficult to express, 
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but that’s the kind of thing. Occasionally, 
and in the case of some people, the muddy 
vesture can be stripped off, though only in- 
termittently and for a moment, and then 
they perceive and know. It’s very simple, 
really, and, as a matter of fact, you believe 
it all the time.” 

“T know I do,” said I; “ but just because 
it is so rare, and because it is so abnormal, 
I want to try to account for everything of 
the sort which I hear, by an extension of 
the physical senses. Thought reading, telep- 
athy, suggestion —all these are natural 
phenomena. We know a little about them, 
and we’ve got to exclude them first, before 
we accept anything so strange as a vision 
of the future.” 

“Exclude them, then,” he said. ‘ I’m 
quite with you; but you mustn’t think that 
I put clairvoyance or knowledge of the fu- 
ture on a different plane to any of those. 
It’s only an extension of a natural law—a 
branch line, so to speak, that led to Helyat, 
off the main line. It’s part of the system.” 

There was something to think about 
there, and we were both silent. I could 


hear the squeal of the bats, and Hugh 
couldn’t, but I should have thought it very 


materialistic of him to deny that I heard 
them, just because his ears were deaf to 
them. 
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I thought over the story, point by point. 
As he had said, I knew I really agreed with 
him on the principle that from somewhere 
out of what we think of as the great void, 
merely because we do not rightly know 
what is there, there did come, and had 
come, and would come, these wireless mes- - 
sages to the receivers that were in tune 
with them. There was the dead town of 
his vision, uninhabited, because, potential- 
ly, he was of the dead; and then it became 
a live town, because, having taken the 
warning, he was of the living. 

Then a bright and brilliant and go-to- 
bed notion struck me. 

“Ha! I think I can pick a hole in your 
story,” I said. “ When you saw the vision, 
Corstophine seemed to be without inhabi- 
tants, because you were of the dead. Wasn’t 
it so?’ 

He laughed again. 

“T know exactly what you are going to 
ask,” he said. “ You're going to ask about . 
the porter at the station to whom I gave 
my luggage. I can’t explain that. Per- 
haps: his appearance was like the last con- 
scious view of the anzsthetist, who stands 
by you when you are having gas, and is the 
final link with the material world. He was 
remarkably like Arthur Temple, you will 
remember.” 





A CALL FROM THE SEA 


THERE dreams a song forever on my lips; 
The fount of life has stirred, and with it love, 


And with love’s waking, music. 


Silent, slips 


Soft-sighing night across the lilac grove. 


I leave the terraces where scented strips 
Of white alyssum mark a glimmering edge, 
To seek the shimmering line of spray that drips 
Upon a shrouded beach, a trysting ledge. 


The mist hangs heavy where a light oar dips 
Among complaining ripples in the dark; 

I bear the sailors call from passing ships, 
And in my breast I feel an answering spark. 


I miss no glory in the day’s eclipse, 
I dread no omen in the mourning sea; 
A song forever broods upon my lips, 
Blown like a gull from sailor heart to me! 


Nelle Richmond Eberhart 





Too French 


THE STORY OF A NERVOUS WRECK AND HER ATTRACTIVE 
YOUNG COMPANION 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


OUNG Mandeville Ryder entered the 
employment bureau with extreme 
reluctance. Indeed, when he opened 
the door and saw so many women in there, 
and heard so many feminine voices, he 
would have backed out again, only that he 
was too young to dare to run away. 

He was twenty-five—the age of pig-head- 
ed valor. He had undertaken to do this 
thing, and he meant to do it. Instinct 
warned him to flee, but he paid no heed. 
Hat in hand, he advanced to the desk and 
somewhat vaguely made known his wants. 

It was a question of engaging a compan- 
ion for his sister, who was a nervous wreck. 
His brother-in-law had implored him to do 
this. 

“ B-because,” Sheila’s husband said, “ if 
I find any one—well, Mandy, you know 
what she'll probably say.” 

Mandeville did know. He had taken 
pity upon his luckless brother-in-law, and 
had agreed to go and pick out a companion 
for Sheila; so here he was. 

The young woman in charge of the bu- 
reau listened to him with courteous inat- 
tention. She had long ago ceased to trouble 
with any one’s detailed requirements. She 
knew that both employers and employees 
wanted and demanded things that never ex- 
isted in this world, and that in the end they 
would take what they could get and be 
more or less satisfied. 

She was, however, rather favorably im- 
pressed by this client. Not only was he 
more than six feet tall, extraordinarily 
good-looking, and extremely well dressed, 
but he had an air about him—a superb 
sort of nonchalance, which she saw through 
at once, and which she recognized as mere- 
ly a disguise for an honest, candid, and en- 
dearingly youthful spirit; so she decided 
not to inflict Miss Mullins upon him. Miss 


Mullins had been registered for six weeks, 
and, considering her temperament and per- 
sonal appearance, she needed every possi- 
ble chance. 

“No!” thought the young woman in 
charge. “T’ll let him see Miss Twill.” 

Smiling pleasantly, she led Mandeville 
into a room where four women were already 
established, talking, two in each corner, in 
low tones, and eying each other with quick, 
terribly penetrating glances. A prominent 
clubwoman was interviewing a poor little 
secretary, and a mild, home-keeping lady 
was being interviewed by a stern and hand- 
some English governess. 

Young Mandeville had to sit either on a 
very low wicker rocking-chair, or on a set- 
tee. He tried the rocking-chair first, but it 
brought his knees up to his chin, so he had 
to take the settee, and this caused him con- 
siderable anxiety; for suppose— 

Well, it happened. Miss Twill, brought 
in and presented to him, did sit down on 
the settee beside him. She was a cheery 
soul. All her unimpeachable references 
mentioned her “ cheerful disposition.’’ She 
really had no perceptible faults at all, but 
she wouldn’t do. 

Young Mandeville was absolutely inca- 
pable of telling her this to her cheerful face, 
and their conversation had trailed into an 
awful succession of one “ well” after an- 
other, when the intelligent manageress of 
the bureau saved him. She sent him an- 
other prospective companion to be inter- 
viewed, another and yet another, and none 
of them would do. 

Mandeville suffered exceedingly. He 
wished that he could give the discouraged, 
pinched little old one a present—a dozen 
pairs of gloves, for instance. He wished 
that he could invite the pert, pretty young 
one out to lunch. He was sorry for all of 
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them, and he felt like a brute; but he knew 
what he wanted, and these would not do. 
There he sat, like a caliph in his divan, pro- 
nouncing judgment upon these poor, anx- 
ious creatures, and waiting, without much 
hope, for the right one. 

He had a clear idea of the right one. He 
had met her—in novels and in the theater 
—a tall, grave, lovely young woman, ex- 
quisitely well bred, dignified, and yet subtly 
pathetic; the sort of companion who can 
stand about and converse with diplomats. 
Not that his sister ever entertained diplo- 
mats, but that was the type. 

The manageress was becoming a little se- 
vere. It was dawning upon her that this 
client was not so manageable as he looked. 
After he had seen and—with great mental 
suffering—trejected six companions, she de- 
cided to make an end of him. 

The room was temporarily empty of all 
but Mandeville when she returned with the 
seventh applicant. 

“Miss La Chéne!” said she, and, saying, 
vanished. 

Miss La Chéne did not sit beside Mande- 
ville on the settee—not she! She took the 
low rocking-chair opposite him, crossed her 


feet modestly, clasped her little white- 
gloved hands in her lap, and raised her eyes 
to his face. Enormous, soft black eyes they 
were, set in a dark, lovely, pointed face. 
She was dressed with an innocent sort of 
elegance, in a dark suit and a small, close- 


fitting hat. She had about her such an air 
of propriety, something so decorous and 
demure and delightful, that Mandeville 
couldn’t repress a smile. 
and dropped her eyes. 

He didn’t know how to begin. This 
charming little thing was nothing but a 
child, a kid. 

“Er—” he said, in his vague, grand 
manner. “ Er—TI don’t imagine you’ve had 
much experience as a—er—a companion.” 

“None!” said she, almost with vehe- 
mence. “ None at all; bui I speak French 
just as I do English, I can sew, I can read 
aloud, I can play the piano. I have good 
personal references from people in Quebec, 
and I have a diploma from the convent.” 

In hot haste she opened her hand bag, 
brought out some letters, and handed them 
to the young man. Somehow he didn’t 
care to read them. Somehow this interview 
lacked a_ businesslike tone. No— he 
couldn’t read the poor little thing’s letters! 

She was watching him anxiously. 


She smiled, too, - 
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“ Tl try very hard, if some one will only 
give me a chance!” said she. 

Poor little thing! Such a sweet, well 
bred little voice! 

“T know,” said Mandeville earnestly; 
“ but—you see, my sister wants—” 

For instinct warned him that this de- 
lightful creature would not do. 

“You see—” he went on, but stopped 
short, because the poor little thing’s black 
eyes filled with tears. 

“T’m only eighteen,” she said, “ and all 
alone in the world.” 

This was more than he could endure. 
He was silent for a moment, trying honest- 
ly to weigh the merits of the case. She was 
obviously well bred, she spoke French, she 
could sew, she could read aloud, she could 
play the piano; but all these qualifications 
became confused in his mind with the quite 
irrelevant facts that she was only eighteen 
and all alone in the world, and that she had 
those extraordinary, those marvelous eyes. 

“ T'll take you to see my sister,” he said, 
at last. for he thought that his sister could 
not fail to be touched by so much youth, 
beauty, and innocence. 


II 


SHEILA ROBINSON, the nervous wreck, 
lay on a couch in her boudoir, and from 
time to time she wept. She was a hand- 
some woman, a fine woman, tall, regally 
formed, with long, languid blue eyes and 
a superb crown of red hair. She was not 
unaware of her natural advantages, yet 
compliments almost always made her weep. 

“Tf you could have seen me before I 
married Lucian Robinson!” was what she 
usually said. 

She had just said this now, to Miss La 
Chéne, and Miss La Chéne had answered 
instantly: 

“Oh, any one could see how much you’ve 
suffered!” 

Considering the age and inexperience of 
the girl, this reply showed talent; but what 
had the poor little thing, only eighteen and 
all alone in the world, to depend upon ex- 
cept her own native wit? She had made a 
determined effort to please Sheila Robin- 
son, and she had succeeded at the very first 
interview. Mrs. Robinson had been much 
gratified by her wide-eyed interest and fer- 
vent sympathy. 

For a whole week Miss La Chéne had 
not failed once. She had been earnestly 
attentive, obliging, polite, and amusing. 
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She had been, without complaint, a servant 
in the morning, a dear and intimate friend 
in the afternoon, and completely forgotten 
in the evening. Everything had gone very 
nicely indeed. 

But a week of calm was about as much 


as Mrs. Robinson’s nerves could endure. 


Her husband was away on a business trip, 
and his daily letters upset her horribly. 
She could, she assured Miss La Chéne, read 
* between the lines. She was wonderfully 
clever about this, though she modestly said 
that it was all intuition. 

For instance, if a letter was dated the 
12th, this remarkable woman knew at once 
that it had really been written on the 5th, 
and given to some complaisant friend to 
mail. If Lucian said that business was 
bad, it was because he wished to lavish his 
money elsewhere. If he said that business 
was good, it was because he was disgrace- 
fully happy. 

Altogether Mrs. Robinson was so bar- 
barously ill-used and deceived by her hus- 
band that she no longer cared what hap- 
pened to her. The hotel suite which she 
occupied became the scene of a lamentable 
martyrdom. She trifled with her life. 
When she lay in bed, she observed to Miss 
La Chéne that the doctor had positively 
ordered her to go out and divert her mind. 
When she passed a hectic day away from 
home, she would frequently remind Miss 
La Chéne, with a brave, scornful smile, that 
the doctor had forbidden any excitement. 
Every meal, every cup of coffee, every ciga- 
rette, was a reckless defiance of the doctor’s 


orders; but, as she said, what did it all 


matter? Perhaps it would be better if she 
were dead, and the heartless Lucian free to 
marry again. 

“Tf I should not be here when he comes 
back,” she said to Miss La Chéne, in a 
low, thrilling voice, “tell him that I for- 
give—everything!” 

Nevertheless, it seemed that she wished 
to know definitely what there was to be 
forgiven, for on this particular morning she 
said she had a “strange, psychic feeling 
that something was wrong,” and she desired 
to verify the suspicion. She read her hus- 
band’s letter over and over. 

““My dear!” she said, with dangerous 
calmness. ‘ He says he is at a hotel in 
Washington, but I do not believe him! 
Something tells me he is not in Washington 
at all!” 

Miss La Chéne looked appalled. 
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“ Please,” Mrs. Robinson went on, “ get 
the hotel on the long distance for me, my 
dear. I must know!” 

This the willing companion did. Mrs. 
Robinson took up the receiver and request- 
ed to speak to Mr. Robinson. There was 
a pause. Then a pleasant feminine voice 
answered her: 

“Mr. Robinson is out, but this is Mrs. 
Robinson speaking. May I—” : 

It was terrible! In vain did Miss La 
Chéne point out that Robinson was not a 
very unusual name, and that there might 
well be a Mrs. Robinson in that hotel to- 
tally unknown to Mr. Lucian Robinson. 

“Don’t go on!” cried Mrs. Robinson. 
“‘T knew it—I knew it all the time! -My 
heart told me!” 

She began at once to prepare for her de- 
parture. In every crisis she was wont to 
fly to some one who could “ understand,” 
and it was now the turn of her sister, Mrs. 
Milner, to perform this office for her. She 
was going away. She cared not where she 
went, in her anguish, but she thought that 
Miss La Chéne might as well buy her a 
ticket for Greenwich and look up a train 
and order a taxi. 

“I must go at once,” she said, “ while 
I have the strength. My dear, do I look 
too terrible?” 

“Well,” replied Miss La Chéne, “ of 
course, any one could see how much you 
were suffering.” 

Mrs. Robinson cast a glance at the mir- 
ror. With her handsome face pale with 
grief and Rachel powder, her eyes somber 
with pain and mascara, her regal form 
dressed all in black, she did indeed look 
tragic. 

“‘ What does it all matter?” she demand- 
ed. ‘ You'll stay here and look after the 
packing, won’t you, my dear? And my 
jewels—” This was too much for her. 
‘“ My jewels!” she said wildly. ‘‘ Almost 
all of them were given to me by him, in 
those days when he still loved me. Take 
them away! Never let me see them again 
—never! But be sure to get a receipt from 
the safe-deposit, my dearest child, and re- 
member that the bank closes at three 
o’clock.” 

She gave the jewel case to Miss La 
Chéne and turned with a shudder, covering 
her eyes with her hand. 

“ Take the five o’clock train, my dear,” 
she said. “I'll see that you’re met at the 
station. Good-by! Good-by!” 
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“ Au revoir!” said Miss La Chéne, with 
fervor. 

Directly she was left alone, Miss La 
Chéne, with remarkable skill and energy, 
set about the business of packing. She did 
the job well—as, indeed, she did almost 
everything she undertook. 

In a way she enjoyed the task, but in an- 
other way it was unspeakably painful. She 
adored handling these satin, silk, lace, chif- 
fon, batiste, and georgette garments of Mrs. 
Robinson’s, these perfumes, powders, 
rouges, creams, and lotions, these hats, 
shoes, slippers, gloves, and scarfs. She 
could thoroughly appreciate the somewhat 
flamboyant tastes of the unhappy lady; 
but oh, how she coveted! Actually tears 
came into her eyes—tears of fearful envy. 

She was an honest and sturdy little soul, 
however, and she tried to console herself 
with the reflection that, if she continued 
to be honest, industrious, and virtuous, she 
might some day have all that Mrs. Robin- 
son had, and more. Even in boarding 
school she had known that she was going 
to marry a millionaire, and now she was so 
situated that she might meet one at almost 
any minute. Who could tell what might 


not happen at the house of this sister in 
Greenwich?” 

So she did her work; and when it was 
done, and. the trunks had gone off, she sat 


down to rest for a little. It was at this 
minute, when her busy little hands were 
idle, that temptation assailed her. She 
wondered what Mrs. Robinson had in her 
jewel case. She discovered that the key 
was in the lock. She did not see what harm 
it could possibly do just to look at the jew- 
els; and then she did not see what harm it 
could possibly do just to try on a few of 
them. 

She tucked in her blouse, so as to leave 
her slender neck and shoulders bare. She 
took the net off her smooth, neat coiffure, 
and produced a fascinating effect of wild-- 
ness by a few deft touches. Cosmetics she 
needed not, for her eyes were starry, her 
cheeks flushed with delight. She. slipped 
two or three rings on her fingers and a 
broad gold bracelet on one childish arm. 
She put on a long rope of pearls, and 
clasped about her throat a short necklace 
of emeralds. 

Then she found a jeweled butterfly, the 
use of which she didn’t comprehend, but 
she fastened it in her hair, just above her 
eyebrows; and she stared and stared at her 


image in the mirror, enthralled by the magi- 
cal glimmer of the jewels. She was alto- 
gether the most amazingly lovely little crea- 
ture, and the man standing in the doorway 
behind her was very properly overwhelmed. 
He never forgot that first glimpse of Miss 
La Chéne. ’ 

“ [—_I—I—” he stammered. 

She spun around, as white as a ghost. 
He was a slender, well dressed man, with a 
thin, harassed face, pleasant brown eyes, 
and hair a little gray. He was greatly em- 
barrassed, and she was terrified; and that 
made conversation difficult. 


Ill 


Miss La Cuéne was the first to recover. 

“Who are you?” she demanded in a 
small, defiant voice. 

“1?” said he, surprised. “ B-but the 
thing is, who are you? I’m Robinson.” 

Impossible! This mild and nervous gen- 
tleman the heartless brute who had ruined 
Mrs. Robinson’s life, shattered her illusions, 
and made her the nervous wreck she was? 
And yet, looking at him, Miss La Chéne 
could not doubt him. He seemed authentic. 

“T’m Mrs. Robinson’s companion,” she 
said. ‘“ I—she—” 

Then, so abashed was she, so humiliated 
at being caught thus, bedecked in Mrs. 
Robinson’s jewels, that she began to cry. 
She would not admit that she was crying, 
however. With great tears rolling down 
her cheeks and her lashes like wet rays, she 
explained, in a formal tone, that Mrs. Rob- 
inson had left her behind to pack, and that 
She had just tried on the—the jewels. 

“ W-well, what of it?” he said cheerfully. 
“‘Th-there’s no harm done. See here! 
Please don’t cry! Why shouldn’t you t-try 
on the things? Very natural!” He paused. 
“And very becoming,” he added, with a 
singularly nice sort of smile. 

She liked him. He was kind and courte- 
ous, and he evidently admired her. When 
he asked where his wife had gone, Miss La 
Chéne found that she was sorry for him. 
He was so innocent, so absolutely unaware 
of his latest crime. He said that he had 
‘‘ popped in to surprise her.” 

For an instant the tactful and zealous 
companion was at a loss. She was not very 
old and not very experienced, and this 
seemed to be rather a delicate matter; but - 
she was a warm-hearted little thing, and © 
pretty sharp-witted, and she was convinced 
now that Mr. Robinson was an old darling, 
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and badly misunderstood. So she told him 
the truth, in the most tactful way she could. 
“ B-but, good Lord!” cried the unfortu- 
nate man. ‘“ There might be t-ten Robin- 
sons in a b-big hotel!” 
“T know,” Miss La Chéne agreed. “I 


said that to Mrs. Robinson, but you know 

how—sensitive and high-strung she is.” 
“Ves,” he said ruefully. “ Yes, she is.” 

He sighed. “ Well!” he said, and sighed 


again. 
Miss La Chéne took advantage of his ab- 
straction to retire to another room, to take 
off her borrowed ornaments, and to restore 
her costume to its usual demure neatness. 
When she came back with the jewels in her 
hand, to restore them to the case, she found 
Mr. Robinson sitting in a chair, staring be- 
fore him, profoundly dejected. ‘The only 
thought that entered her kind little heart 
was a very admirable and very feminine 
desire to cheer and comfort this unhappy 


man. 

“Wouldn’t you like a cup of tea, Mr. 
Robinson?” she asked. 

“Why, yes, I should,” he replied, very 
much pleased. 

So Miss La Chéne telephoned downstairs 
to the restaurant, and a tea was sent up, 
but it did not suit the fastidious young 
woman. She did magical things to it with 
various electric devices; and the tea itself 
was so delectable, and the temporary host- 
ess was so gay and amusing and delightful 
and kind, that Robinson soon completely 
recovered his spirits. He was a very good 
sort of fellow, too, when he had half a 
chance, and altogether they were so cozy 
and jolly that they quite forgot the time, 
until the clock struck. 

Then, startled as Cinderella was by the 
same sound, Miss La Chéne sprang up from 
the tea table. 

“Mon Dieu!” she cried. “Quatre 
heures! Madame sera bien fachée! Mais 
que je suis béte! Mon Dieu!” 

All this sounded very alarming to Rob- 
inson. He was relieved to hear that the 
only trouble was that the bank had closed 
at three o’clock, and Miss La Chéne could 
not deposit the jewels, as she had been di- 
rected to do. 

““ Well, if that’s all,” said he, “I’ll take 
’em myself to-morrow morning. You run 
along and catch your train, and don’t 
worry.” 

Then he had to spoil all that cheerful, 
innocent little hour they had had together. 
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His face grew red, and he did not care to 
look at Miss La Chéne. 

“Er,” he stammered, “ I—I—TI think it 
would be just as well not to mention to 
Mrs. Robinson—” 

“Very well, Mr. Robinson,” said she. 


IV 


MANDEVILLE RyYpER sat in a corner of 
the screened veranda, reading. It was a 
good place for reading, cool and breezy; the 
electric lamp afforded an excellent light, 
and his book was an interesting one. Twice 
his young niece, Elaine Milner, had come 
out to entreat him to come in and dance, 
but with a smile of lofty amusement he had 
refused. He said he preferred reading. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, he hadn’t read 
one page. From where he sat he could look 
through the window, through the long room 
where the dancing was going on, into the 
smaller room beyond, where sat his two 
sisters, Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Milner, 
and with them Miss La Chéne. He could 
look, and he did look. 

Elaine was a pretty girl, and she had col- 
lected two or three rather pretty young 
things and a proper number of young fel- 
lows. All in all, they were a cheerful, well 
dressed, well mannered lot of young peo- 
ple, and the spectacle of their harmless 
merriment might well have brought a smile 
to the lips of any observer; yet Mandeville 
did not smile. 

He was looking at Miss La Chéne, sitting 
there with the two ladies, silent, decorous, 
and patient, in her plain little dark silk 
dress, the very model of a companion. 
Only her enormous black eyes moved rest- 
lessly, following the dancers with a look 
which Mandeville could hardly endure. 

“Poor little thing!” he said to himself. 
“Poor little thing! It’s a confounded 
shame!” 

There wasn’t a girl there half so pretty 
as she, not a girl with anything like her 
style, her charm, her grace. She was be- 
yond measure superior to all of them, yet 
there she had to sit, looking on. 

“ And I let her in for this!” young Ryder 
thought. “She has no business being a 
companion, anyhow. By George, if she had 
half a chance!” 

And, with a rather touching naiveté, he 
thought he could remedy all this, could 
notably assist and hearten the poor little 
thing. He rose, put down his book, entered 
the house, threaded his way among the 
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dancers, and presently stood beside Miss 
La Chéne’s chair. She raised those big eyes 
to his face with a startled look. 

“ We'll try a dance, eh?” said the lordly, 
blond-crested youth. 

For a moment she hesitated. She knew 
she shouldn’t accept. Elaine wouldn’t like 
it, Elaine’s mother wouldn’t like it, Mrs. 
Robinson wouldn’t like it; but Miss La 
Chéne couldn’t resist. With another glance 
at Mandeville she rose, he put his arm 
about her, and off they went. 

And, as he put it, they stopped the show. 
He was a wonderful dancer, and she was 
incomparable. They danced with the curi- 
ous gravity of professionals. They did not 
smile, they did not speak, except when he 
gave a low, brief order for a change of 
step. 

“Put on a tango!” said he, when the 
fox trot was ended. 

Somebody did this, and now they had 
the floor to themselves. They stepped out 
with splendid arrogance, in absolute accord, 
lithe, utterly easy, utterly and disdainfully 
sure of themselves. Mandeville looked 
down at the dark, glowing little creature 
before him with a fine fire in his blue eyes. 

“ You're the prettiest girl in the world!” 
he whispered. ‘“‘ And the sweetest!” 

Well, this went to her head. When the 
tango was at an end, young Lyons, who was 
Elaine’s latest interest in life, came entreat- 
ing Miss La Chéne for a dance. She forgot 
all worldly wisdom and discretion, she for- 
got everything, except that she was young 
and pretty, and that the handsomest and 
most distinguished young man in the room 
—or perhaps in the universe—had singled 
her out for his attentions, and that all the 
other men admired her... 

She liked to be admired, and she loved 
to dance. The music had got into her 
blood. Her slender shoulders moved rest- 
lessly. She smiled, and dimples showed in 
her olive cheeks. Her eyes were as bright 
as stars. 

“T just will!” she thought. “I'll have 
one happy evening, anyhow!” 

She did. Penniless and obscure, in her 
plain, dark little dress, she had come among 
these luxurious girls and eclipsed them all. 
Every one of the young men was dazzled 
by her dainty coquetry, the faint foreign 
flavor of her allurement. The girls were 
prodigiously civil. They jolly well had to 
be, when this little intruder stood so high 
in favor with the opposite sex. 


And all this was due to Mandeville Ry- 
der. He had raised her up from her sor- 
rowful obscurity. She made no secret of 
her gratitude. Her eyes were forever seek- 
ing his, and she generally found him look- 
ing at her. They smiled at each other with 
a sort of friendly understanding. é 

“He thinks he’s invented her,” said 
Elaine, to one of her friends. 

But there ‘came, of course, that moment 
so dear to sour and middle-aged moralists— 
the moment when the party breaks up, the 
music stops, and fatigue comes across 
laughing faces. The guests went away, and 
there was nobody left but the family and 
Miss La Chéne. She had danced, and now 
she must pay the piper; and his bill was 
likely to be a large one. 

Elaine whispered something to her 
mother, Mrs. Milner whispered something 
to Mrs. Robinson, and they all looked at 
Miss La Chéne in a certain way. Mande- 
ville had gone out on the veranda for a 
smoke, and she had no friend here. 

“You needn’t wait,” said Mrs. Robin- 
son, in a tone she had never used before. 

Vv 

THERE were two things the matter with 
Mandeville Ryder, and neither of them was 
fatal. He was too young, and he was 
spoiled. He was a handsome fellow, the 
only son of a well-to-do father; and he was 
so much run after and so much flattered 
that he had acquired a manner and an out- 
look lamentably toploftical. At heart, how- 
ever, he was wholly honest, generous, and 
chivalrous. 

On the morning after the dance, he went 
off to the city, resolved not to come back 
to his sister’s house, and not to think any 
more of Miss La Chéne; but even before 
lunch time he had resolved that he would 
go back. He was a conceited ass, he told 
himself, and a girl like Miss La Chéne was 
too good for any man. 

So back he went, arriving a little before 
the dinner hour. Perhaps he was a little 
too consciously heroic in his determination 
to show the greatest deference toward Miss 
La Chéne; but he soon got over that, for 
he had no chance to display his heroism. 

All the sparkle and gayety had gone from 
the poor girl. When he began to speak to 
her, she answered him with a hurried little 
nervous smile, and flitted away. He 
couldn’t even catch her eye. She fairly 
clung to Mrs. Robinson, hiding in the 
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shadow of that regal lady. She was so pale, 
so subdued, so startlingly changed from the 
charming little creature of the evening be- 
fore, that Mandeville was worried. 

It never occurred to him that he was re- 
sponsible for this lamentable change, and 
he went ahead, making a sufficiently un- 
pleasant situation worse and worse by his 
well meant efforts. At the dinner table he 
tried to bring the pale and downcast Miss 
La Chéne into the conversation, and won- 
dered at her very brief answers and her flat, 
small voice. He knew that she could talk. 

“Tl try a dance with you, Elaine,” he 
said to his niece, benevolently, after dinner. 

“No, thank you, Mandy,” said she, with 
a very peculiar smile. 

“Well, what about you, Miss La 
Chéne?” he asked, in all innocence. 

There was a terrific silence. 

“N-no, thank you, Mr. Ryder,” she 
finally managed. 

The wisdom of the past is very clearly 
demonstrated in the story of Cinderella. 
You will remember that that long-suffering 
girl maintained a canny silence regarding 
her succés fou at the court balls until the 
prince had made a frank declaration of his 
honorable intentions. Otherwise her life 
between balls, with those stepsisters and 
that stepmother, would have been unendur- 
able—as Miss La Chéne’s life was now. 
Naturally Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Milner 
did not like to see their adored and only 
brother making an idiot of himself about a 
girl who was just a little nobody, and natu- 
rally they firmly believed it was all the 
girl’s fault. They didn’t actually say any- 
thing, but they managed remarkably well 
with implications. 

Miss La Chéne could not defend herself. 
Never before in her brief life had she shown 
herself deficient in spirit or in proper pride, 
but now a terrible humility had come over 
her. She thought Mandeville Ryder was 
so marvelous that he couldn’t possibly be 
interested in her. She thought he hadn’t 
really meant it when he said she was the 
prettiest girl in the world, and the sweetest. 
She thought he hadn’t really looked at her 
like that. How was it possible, when the 
most beautiful and charming and brilliant 
girls were all competing for his favor? No 
—he had only been kind to her, because it 
was his dear, splendid way to be kind to 
every one. 

And, after all, his kindness had brought 
her nothing but misery. It seemed to her 
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sometimes that she couldn’t bear the slights 
and the innuendoes of Mrs. Milner and 
Mrs. Robinson another moment; and yet 
she couldn’t quite make up her mind to 
go back to some cheap little boarding house, 
to wait there until she could find another 
position, possibly worse than this—and 
never, never to see Mandeville Ryder any 
more. She generally cried after she got 
into bed at night. 

As for young Mandeville, he generally 
sat out on the veranda alone, smoking, and 
meditating in a very miserable way. Miss 
La Chéne .as a dancing partner, gay and 
sparkling and lovely, had charmed him, 
but Miss La Chéne subdued and obviously 
unhappy touched him to the heart. What 
was the matter with her? 

A week went by, and then the household 
was thrown into turmoil by a dramatic and 
tremendous reconciliation between Mrs. 
Robinson and her husband. Mrs. Robinson 
enjoyed it very much, Mr. Robinson not 
quite so much. Indeed, he had a pretty 
sheepish look when his wife sat beside him 
on the sofa, weeping, with her head on his 
shoulder, and announced to the assembled 
family: 

“ Lucian and I are going to make a fresh 
Start, and all the miserable, miserable past 
is to be as if it had never been!” 

That evening Elaine sang Tosti’s ‘“‘ Good- 
by ” for them: 


“ Hark, a voice from the far-away! 
‘Listen and learn,’ it seems to say; 
‘ All the to-morrows shall be as to-day, 
All the to-morrows shall be as to-day!’ ” 


Her dancing eyes met Mandeville’s. He 
was obliged to get up and walk over to the 
window, to hide a reluctant and irresistible 
grin; but Mrs. Robinson noticed nothing. 
She had no sense of humor. She was too 
intense. 

The next evening Robinson brought out 
his wife’s jewel case from the city, and, 
knowing what was expected of him in any 
reconciliation, he brought also a gift —a 
diamond pendant on a gold chain. It was 
impossible for Mrs. Robinson not to show 
to the other members of the household this 
proof of her husband’s penitent devotion. 
She took it downstairs, and Mrs. Milner 
and Elaine hastened to her, and they all> 
three stood by the piano lamp, vehemently 
admiring the glittering thing. 

Robinson was rather pleased with him- 
self; but then, unfortunately, he caught 
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sight of little Miss La Chéne standing out- 
side the charmed circle, pointedly disre- 
garded by the others, and trying her valiant 
best to look as if she didn’t care. Though 
he was years and years older than Mande- 
ville, and most bitterly experienced, the 
same dangerous notion came into Mr. Rob- 
inson’s head—the wish to be kind to the 
luckless young creature. He remembered 
how nice she had been to him, how kind 
and jolly over that impromptu tea, how 
loyal and discreet in never mentioning it to 
Mrs. Robinson. 

He crossed the room to her side, and 
stood there, talking to her. Miss La Chéne, 
in the joy and comfort of being spoken to 
like a real, human girl, came to life. Her 
face grew bright and piquant again, and 
she said funny, amusing things that made 
Robinson laugh. They both forgot their 
terribly precarious positions, and were hap- 
py and cheerful. 

Mrs. Robinson saw this; and that eve- 
ning, when she went upstairs to her room, 
she discovered that one of her bracelets was 
missing from the jewel case. She had given 
the case to Miss La Chéne unlocked, and 
no one else had touched it. 


“T c-can’t tell her!” thought the thrice- . 


wretched Robinson. “Not now! If I’d 
mentioned it in the beginning—but now, 
after all this t-time! If she knew that we 
had t-tea together, and that I t-took the 
infernal case! I can’t stand another of 
these rows—I simply c-can’t! I'll make it 
right, somehow.” 

So he persuaded his outraged wife not 
to summon policemen, or detectives, or 
sheriffs that night, but to wait until the 
morning. Then he pretended to go to sleep, 
but it was a long time before sleep really 
came to him. He felt certain that Miss 
La Chéne would not betray him, and he 
felt equally certain that to count upon her 
loyalty was about as contemptible a thing 
as his sorry weakness had ever led him into 


doing. 
VI 


MANDEVILLE RYDER returned to his sis- 
ter’s house the next evening at the usual 
hour, and found Elaine sitting alone on the 
veranda. 

“ Hello, Mandy!” she greeted him. 

“ Afternoon, Elaine,” he vouchsafed. 

“ Golly, such a row!” said she. 

“Who? Sheila and Lucian?” he asked, 
not much interested. 


“ No—Aunt Sheila and mother and that 
poor little French girl—” 

“ What?” 

“Yes!” said Elaine. ‘“ They’ve been 
looking for a chance to destroy her ever 
since you danced with her. We’ve all been 
pretty beastly. J’m sorry. I don’t believe- 
she ever stole—” 

“ She—stole?” 

“That’s the tale—that she stole Aunt 
Sheila’s bracelet — the one you gave her 
two years ago on her fifth anniversary.” 

“ She?” cried Mandeville. His healthy 
face grew pale. His eyes narrowed. 
“ That’s a damned lie!” he said. 

Elaine was enchanted by this dramatic 
outburst. 

“You never heard such a row!” she con- 
tinued, with unction. ‘ You know what 
mother and Aunt Sheila are when they get 
going. I feel sorry for the poor girl.” 

“Where is she?” demanded Mandeville. 

“Oh, she’s gone!” said Elaine cheerfully. 
“ But—oh, here’s Uncle Lucian! Better 
and better! Poor Uncle Lucian! He—” 

But Mandeville waited to hear no more. 
He ran up the stairs, to face his sister, and 


to find out where Miss La Chéne had gone. - . 


At first he could find neither of his sis- 
ters, although he heard their voices. He 
flung open door after door, and at last he 
discovered them in the little room that had 
been Miss La Chéne’s. 

Sheila Robinson was very busy there. 
She was emptying out the bureau drawers, 
ransacking the wardrobe, and unpacking a 
trunk. All over the floor lay Miss La 
Chéne’s dainty belongings—filmy little gar- 
ments, shoes, bits of ribbon, a pathetic 
wreath of flowers from a hat. The sight 
of these things—her things—trampled un- 
derfoot, was more than the young man 
could endure. 

“What are you doing in here?” he 
shouted. 

“My bracelet is gone,” said his sister, 
“and I’m going to search that girl’s room 
thoroughly.” 

“ Clear out of here!” he ordered. 
won’t have it!” 

“ You won’t have it?” said she. “ And 
pray—” 

“Look here!” said he. ‘“ Maybe you’ve 
forgotten the time you accused that poor 
little chambermaid of stealing your ring, 
when it was in your purse all the time; but 
I haven’t. I won’t have Miss La Chéne 
called—” 
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“ Lucian!” she cried, spying her husband 
in the doorway. ‘“ Don’t let Mandeville in- 
sult me like this!” 

The unhappy Robinson essayed a smile. 

“‘J—I—I say, Mandy!” he stammered. 
“ Sheila’s upset, you know, and—” 

“Get her out of here, Lucian!” cried 
Mandeville. 

“This is my house,” said Mrs. Milner, 
“and Sheila has a perfect right to be here. 
That little French thing has robbed—” 

“ Stop that!” shouted Mandeville. “ Look 
here, Lucian, if you don’t get them both 
out of here—” 

“Lucian, are you a man?” his wife de- 
manded wildly. ‘“ Will you allow your own 
wife to be insulted and ordered out—” 

Mandeville advanced toward his brother- 
in-law until he stood towering above him. 

“Tf you don’t keep her quiet—” he said. 

“ Lucian, protect me!” wailed Sheila. 

“‘ |J—_I—” began Robinson. 

With one glance at him, Mandeville 
turned away. Only one glance — but it 


might better have been a blow. 


VII 
ELAINE MILNER was sitting on the ve- 


randa again, the next afternoon, all ready 
with an astounding piece of-news. A sta- 
tion taxi came up the drive, and out stepped 
Mandeville Ryder. 

“ Oh, Mandy!” she cried, when her at- 
tention was diverted by the arrival of a 
second taxi, from which descended her 
Uncle Lucian. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” thought she. 
“Separate taxis—and they’re not even 
speaking to each other!” 

Before she had recovered herself, both 
men had gone into the house. Robinson 
went to his wife’s room, where she was not. 
Mandeville went to Mrs. Milner’s boudoir, 
where she was. He knocked on the door. 

“Come in!” called his two sisters, and 
in he went. 

“ Sheila!” he said. “Look here! I—I 
want you to send for Miss La Chéne to 
come back—” 

“T dare say you do!” his sister inter- 
rupted. 

His face was flushed, and no man had 
ever a guiltier air. Young Mandeville was 
not diplomatic, not adroit. So far in his 
life he had had no occasion to be. He had 
existed in magnificent candor. 

“You made a big mistake,” he went on. 
“ T knew it all the time. I knew she—” 
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“ Perfectly obvious!” murmured Sheila. 

These words very greatly perturbed him. 
He didn’t know quite what his sister meant, 
and he was alarmed; but he continued 
doggedly: 

“Because I found your confounded 
bracelet this morning—in your room at the 
hotel, where you’d left it.” 

Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Milner looked . 
at each other. 

“‘ Ah!” murmured Sheila. 

“ And here it is,” said he. 

Mrs. Robinson took the velvet case that 
he held out to her, opened it, and looked 
inside. 

“T see!” said she. “ What a sweet, dear 
boy you are, Mandy! Isn’t he, Nina?” 

“ Perfectly pathetic!” said Mrs. Milner. 

“Well, why?” he demanded, horribly 
confused. 

No one answered him. 

“Well, look here!” he went on. “ Now 
that you’ve got the thing, will you send for 
her to come back? Or you can tell me 
where she lives, and I’ll go and explain—” 

“ Oh, I’m sure you would, Mandy!” said 
Sheila sweetly. 

“ Well, what—” he began, growing angry 
now. 

There was another knock at the door, 
and in came Lucian Robinson. He started 
at the sight of Mandeville. He wished 
never to see Mandeville again. He couldn’t 
forget that look; and he couldn’t forget that 
if Mandeville had known the truth, his con- 
tempt would have been beyond measure 
greater. At the same time, he couldn’t help 
liking the contemptuous young man, and 
admiring him, because he knew that noth- 
ing in this world could ever induce Mande- 
ville to do a base or cowardly thing. 

““I—I—I—” he said, turning toward the 
door again. “ L-later, my dear!” 

“Do come in, Lucian!” said his wife. 
“ Mandeville was just speaking of Miss La 
Chéne.” 

“Th-that’s queer!” cried Robinson, with 
very strained geniality. ‘Dashed queer! 
Because I—-” 

“ Because you were just thinking about 
her?” his wife inquired pleasantly. 

“N-no,” said he; “ but—but—but—the 
thing is, I got thinking about that b-brace- 
let, and—well!” From his pocket he 
pulled a velvet case. ‘ H-here it is!” he 
said. “I found it in your room at 
the—” 

He stopped, stricken with horror by the 
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expression on his wife’s face. She rose. 
She opened the door into Mrs. Milner’s 
bedroom. 

“ Miss La Chéne!” she said. ‘“ Kindly 
come here! Perhaps you can explain this!” 

In came Miss La Chéne. Her face bore 
the marks of recent tears, but she looked 
not at all abashed or humbled. On the 
contrary, she held her little head mighty 
high. 

“ You see,” Mrs. Robinson said to her, 
“both these gentlemen found my bracelet 
in the room at the hotel. Doesn’t that seem 
rather strange?”” She turned toward her 
husband. “ Because,’”’ she went on, “I 
telephoned to Miss La Chéne this morning, 
to tell her that I had found it myself, in 
my bureau drawer.” 

Silence. 

“TI wanted to apologize to Miss La 
Chéne,” Sheila continued. ‘1 thought she 
might be feeling badly about it. I didn’t 
know how many people there were to look 
after her and defend her. Mandeville and 
Lucian—Mandeville I can understand, but 
why you should take it upon yourself, Lu- 
cian, to shield this girl before you knew 
whether or not—” 

“ Please!” Miss La Chéne interrupted 
anxiously. “It was a kind and generous 
thing for Mr. Robinson to do for—”’ 

“You have the effrontery to take his 
part against me?” cried Mrs. Robinson. 
“ This—” 

“ W-wait!” said Robinson. 

They all turned, startled by his tone. 
The harassed and wretched man had spoken 
with a sternness no one had ever heard him 
employ before. The spectacle of Miss La 
Chéne defending him was a little more than 
he could bear. He had come to the end of 
his tether. Indeed, he had cut it, and he 
stood free. His stammer had left him, and 
so had his nervous smile. 

“ Be good enough to keep your disgust- 
ing suspicions to yourself,” he said to his 
wife. “ They only lower you in my eyes.” 

“ You dare—” she began. 

“T’m sick and tired of being bullied and 
suspected and accused,” he went on. “ Of 
course I bought this bracelet. I did it 
partly to save a defenseless girl, whom I 
knew to be innocent, from the outrageous 
treatment I knew she’d get at your hands; 
but I did it chiefly because I owed it to her. 
I was the last one to handle your accurséd 
jewel case. I tock it from Miss La Chéne 
in the city. I met her there the day you 
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left. I had tea with her; and you can be 
proud or not of the fact that I was afraid 
to tell you I had spoken to her.” 

The effect of this speech was tremendous. 
Every one in the room was stricken into 
sinister silence. 

There stood Robinson, pale, but abso- — 
lutely resolute, waiting for the storm to 
break. It was going to be awful, but he 
didn’t care. He wasn’t going to be bad- 
gered and bullied any more. Sheila was a 
fine woman. He always had thought so, 
and he thought so now, but she— 

“ Lucian!” breathed Mrs. Milner, as if 
in awe. 

“ Lucian!” cried Mrs. Robinson. 

And he saw that instead of being tempo- 
rarily speechless with rage, she was looking 
at him as she hadn’t looked for years and 
years—not since that day, before they were 
married, when he had won the tennis sin- 
gles, and she had called him “ my hero ” 
in a very silly but somehow rather touching 
way. 

“ Oh, Lucian!” she cried again. 

His business training had taught him 
that nothing is more fatal than a half 
triumph. He must go forward. 

** No!” said he. “ Don’t talk to me. I 
won’t be talked to about this. Only I want 
to offer my most sincere and humble apolo- 
gies to Miss La Chéne—” 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Miss La Chéne, 
completely overcome. ‘“ Ah, monsieur! 
Que vous étes gentil! Que vous étes bon!” 

“‘ Please don’t cry!” said Robinson. 

“Je n’y puis rien!’ sobbed she. 

He really couldn’t bear this, especially 
as, for all he knew, her words might be an 
appeal to his better nature. He came near- 
er to her and patted her shoulder. 

“There! There! There!” he said 
gently. 

And the poor little thing, worn out by 
the series of terrific scenes in which she had 
been engaged, and by the misery and 
anxiety she had endured, rested her head on 
Mr. Robinson’s shoulder and cried and 
cried. 

This was a sight which could not fail to 
impress Sheila Robinson deeply. 

“Lucian!” she said, beginning to cry 
herself, and speaking in an imploring tone. 
“‘ Please forgive me! Oh, please forgive me 
—and come over here!” 

Robinson looked at his wife over Miss 
La Chéne’s shoulder. In his heart he felt 
extremely sorry to see that regal creature 
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brought low, but he meant never to admit 
this, 


“ The episode,” said he, “ is ended. You 
have your bracelet—three of ’em in fact; 
so we'll say no more about it.” 

Then he looked at Mandeville. The 
young man was frowning heavily. He was 
profoundly displeased, but he was no long- 
er contemptuous. On the contrary, he was 
envious. 

“ Er—Miss La Chéne!” said he. 

She raised her head from Robinson’s 
shoulder, smiled uncertainly, and walked 
off to a corner of the room, there to dry her 
eyes. Mandeville followed her. 
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“Look here!” said he to her, very low. 
“ Robinson’s a fine fellow, and so on, but 
he’s married!” 

“ What of it?” said she coldly. “Do I 
do anything wrong?” 

“Oh, no!” Mandeville replied hastily. 
“ Of course not. Only—look here! Don’t 
—please don’t be—too French, you know!” 

They went out into the garden, and 
walked about there; and Mandeville must 
have advanced some excellent arguments, 
because, before dinner was announced, Miss 
La Chéne had promised not to be French 
at all any more, but to become an American 
for the rest of her life. 





BALLADE OF “CHERCHEZ LA FEMME” 


MEN give grave reasons for the things they do, 
And write them down in solemn histories 
For simple souls—wars for the good and true, 
Crusades and reformations and decrees, 

Births of free states and fall of tyrannies; 
Yet all they ever do or dream or dare 

Is now, as in old bygone centuries, 
Because some woman is so very fair. 


Only because some dead girl’s eyes were blue 
Towered cities reared their soaring masonries— 

Some girl, beloved, less lovely far than you! 
Anon great captains, her cold heart to please, 
Turned them again to grassy memories, 

And gave them to the jackal for his lair. 
Babylon is builded and Troy falls, even these, 

Because some woman is so very fair. 


For all man’s actions would you find the clew, 
Seek for a woman and her sorceries; 


Nor yet forget a woman’s goodness, too. 
Empires are nursed like children at her knees; 
Hers the resounding toil of lands and seas, 

And all the dreams men draw from the bright air; 
Saints climb to God, from God the sinner flees, 

Because some woman is so very fair. 


ENVOI 


Princess of all our crimes and chivalries, 
Fount of all inspiration and despair, 
I have drunk joy and sorrow to the lees, 


Because some woman is so very fair. 


Bruce Barber 





The Challenge to the Chief 


A STORY OF PRIMEVAL DAYS AND PRIMITIVE MEN 


By Charles G. D. Roberts 


HRUNKEN in its bed by the summer 
S heats, now brawling musically over 

wide, bright shallows, now gathering 
its current into deep, still pools alive with 
fish, the river, for a distance of some two 
miles, drew a spacious southward-facing 
curve along the foot of a low range of lime- 
stone cliffs. Between this rock wall and 
the abrupt edge of the channel ran a rib- 
bon of meadow, dotted with clumps of 
thorny, yellow-blossomed acacia. 

The cliff, varying from forty or fifty to 
more than a hundred feet in height, was 
cleft and scarred with narrow, irregular fis- 
sures, and pitted with frequent caves, some 
of them mere niches in the rock, but others 
running back deep into the bowels of the 
hill, From the mouth of one of these lat- 
ter poured a clear brook, ice-cold and never 
failing, which sparkled swiftly across the 
meadow and foamed down with a cheerful 
clamor into the river bed. 

Before most of the caves, whether on the 
ground level or gaping over narrow ledges 
higher up the cliff face, flickered and 
smoked the cooking fires of the tribe. 

There was one cave greater than any of 
the others, with a high, arched entrance. 
At one side of this entrance, embanked in 
a circle of round stones from the river bed, 
glowed the ceremonial fire, which was never 
allowed to go out. At the other side was 
a flat-topped bowlder, with the skin of a 
black lion spread out upon it. Immediate- 
ly above the bowlder, fixed by a thong to 
a point of rock, hung a section of an im- 
mense dried gourd, with a piece of seasoned 
hide, scraped thin, stretched taut over the 
opening. — 

This cave was the dwelling of the great 
chief, Kran, now for ten years undisputed 
lord of the tribe. The open space before 
it, down to the river bank, was trodden al- 
most bare of grass by the passing, repass- 
ing, and trampling of many feet; for here 


were held the tribal councils and the tribal 
feasts. 

As game was abundant and hunting easy, . 
both in the rich, bush-dotted plains across 
the river and in the forests behind the lime- 
stone ridge, and as all dangerous strangers 
had long ago been taught to keep their dis- 
tance, it had lately come about that a spirit 
of turbulence and unruliness had begun to 
show ‘itself among the young men of the 
tribe. Not having enough to do, their en- 
ergies went astray in jealousies and brawls 
and the hatching of grievances. They be- 
came tempting material for the plotter. 

And now a whisper was creeping about— 
piously repudiated, of course, by each lip 
that passed it on—to the effect that it was 
time they had a new chief, a chief younger 
and more enterprising than Kran, to extend 
the fortunes of the tribe. ' 

Had Kran been quite himself, the mis- 
chief would never have had a chance to 
spread. There would have been no one 
rash enough to start it. A giant in stature, 
the great chief ruled not only by virtue of 
his strength and courage, but by his domi- 
nant will and his clear, sagacious brain. 

But for a month past Kran had been ill. 
A hunter of lions, he had been badly 
mauled by a lion and lioness. The formid- 
able beasts had attacked him together, and 
he had slain them both, single-handed. For 
two weeks and more he had lain in his cave, 
on his couch of lion skins, tended by his 
women; and when at length he was able to 
come out and sit in the sun, he looked so 
haggard that the foolish young hotheads 
of the tribe were easily persuaded that he 
was growing old. The truth was that, be- 
ing in his prime, and with the constitution 
and vitality of a bull buffalo, he was on 
the swift way back to full vigor. 

It wanted about an hour of sunset, and 
before the caves the women were busy 
cooking ragged lumps of meat or rudely 
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hacked joints, the spoils of the day’s hunt- 
ing. Most of the meat was venison of one 
sort or another, or the flesh of the small 
wild -horses that roamed the plains on the 
farther side of the river. 

At this hour, as a rule, the hunters would 
be lounging on the sward, or squatting on 
their haunches in idle chatter, or — the 
more industrious of them—smoothing spear 
shafts with their sharp scrapers of flint; 
but to-night there seemed to be something 
unusual afoot. Men stood about in groups, 
arguing, sometimes hotly disputing. Only 
ssome of the older warriors stood aloof, 
keeping to their own fires, either disap- 
_ proving the excitement or lazily indifferent 
to it. 

Suddenly from the largest and noisiest of 
the groups a conspicuous figure detached 
itself abruptly and came striding toward 
the doorway of the chief’s cave. He was a 
young giant, magnificently proportioned 
save for his too massive, slightly humped 
shoulders and short bull neck. 

Naked except for a girdle of dangling 
fox tails, his limbs and body were of a red- 
dish tan, fair enough to be marked even in 
that fair-skinned tribe, and rough with a 
His hair, short 


ginger-hued shagginess. 
but luxuriant, was of a deep copper red; 
and his beard, silken with youth, was short, 
thick, and golden as flame. His finely mod- 
eled features would have matched his form 
in beauty but for the intemperate ferocity 
and instability of his eyes, which were light 


blue and bloodshot, fringed with pale 
lashes, and set deep beneath his shaggy, 
whitish eyebrows. 

The hubbub of the tribe was hushed to 
sudden stillness. The young man, carry- 
ing no weapon but his stone-headed club, 
and glancing to this side and that with an 
air of truculent defiance, stalked up to the 
chief’s doorway, mounted the flat-topped 
bowlder—the chief’s throne—and with the 
handle of his club struck three sharp blows 
upon the gourd drum. 


As the deep sounds, dull but resonant,. 


died away, a murmur of expectation swept 
through the watching groups. The young 
man stepped down from the rock, withdrew 
for about twenty paces, and stood there 
waiting, leaning impatiently on his club. 
He had the air of being wrought up to his 
enterprise. 

For a whole long minute, while all eyes 
were fixed upon the dark curtain of skins 
that hung in the chief’s doorway, nothing 
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happened. The young man who had struck 
the drum, vehement in his impatience, shift- 
ed his feet and breathed quickly. The 
palms of his great freckled hands grew 
moist. The suspense was hateful to him. 

At length the curtain was lifted aside, 
and the chief stepped forth—a dark and 
stately figure, taller even than his chal- 
lenger, and equally massive in chest and 
limb. His mighty shoulders were square 
and straight, and his head, thick-maned 
with hair and beard of a bronze brown, was 
carried high. His left arm, scarred with 
the long, red weals of wounds half healed, 
hung useless by his side, and he moved with 
a slight limp, leaning upon his heavy, flint- 
headed lion spear. As if unconscious of all 
the eyes of the tribe focused upon him, and 
gazing calmly over the head of his chal- 
lenger, he took his seat upon the black lion 
skin. Then he lifted his spear, dexterously 
hooked down the drum, and with rigid fin- 
gers beat upon it a long, rolling tattoo. 

At the summons the men of the tribe 
leaped to life. Silently but swiftly they 
gathered in and squatted on their haunches 
in a wide semicircle before Kran’s seat, 
leaving the challenger standing alone in the 
center of the open space. 

When all were seated, the drum beats 
ceased. Immediately a young woman, with 
long light hair down about her shoulders 
and over her breasts, stepped quickly from 
the cave, laid Kran’s great battle club be- 
side him on the lion skin, and darted back 
behind the curtain. 

Then, and not till then, Kran appeared 
to see his challenger. His deep-set, blue- 
gray eyes, cold as steel, met and held the 
young man’s furious stare. His voice came 
sharp and masterful: 

“ Borg demands to fight me. Why?” 

Fuming under that steady gaze and the 
curb of his self-restraint, the young man 
shouted savagely: 

“You no longer lead the tribe. You are 
too old and feeble. I would fight you and 
prove it!” 

Borg’s great fingers clutched upon his 
club, and he took a step forward; but 
Kran’s cold eyes and a growl from the front 
ranks, where sat the elders of the tribe, 
checked him. A faint smile of scorn flick- 
ered over .the chief’s dark face. 

“ Borg .is very young,” he said calmly, 
“ or he would know the chief does not fight 
every upstart who may challenge him, but 
only one whom the tribe would accept as 
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the new chief. Borg takes too much upon 
himself!” 

His piercing gaze released the chal- 
lenger’s eyes and swept the squatting ranks. 

“Tf Borg should slay me, will the tribe 
have him for chief?” he demanded. 

The elders, in the front, shouted indig- 
nant protest, but from all the rear ranks 
came a roar of assent, which Borg turned 
to acknowledge with a triumphant grin. 

The chief’s eyes blazed with amazement 
and anger, and his face darkened as the hot 
blood surged up to the roots of his hair. 
He had not dreamed that the mischief had 
gone so far. His voice rang out suddenly 
like a trumpet, silencing the clamor, and 
his eyes fastened upon a lean, fox-faced 
man, daubed on breast and forehead with 
red and white clay, who sat brooding with 
a detached air among the rebels. 

“Tn this folly I see the hand of Mai- 
wan. Be it so! I am not yet recovered 
from my battle with the two black lions 
that I slew. I can fight with one arm 
only; but since the tribe, it appears, would 
have it so, with one arm will I fight Borg, 
and slay him. But I tell you, fools, if I, 
being yet weak from the claws of the lions, 
should fall, it is not this youth who will 
rule you. It will be Mai-wan, the sly one!” 

He rose to his feet and balanced his great 
club warily, expecting Borg’s onrush. 

The young man, relieving his pent-up 
feelings with a roar, made one spring for- 
ward. Then he checked himself abruptly, 
as a masterful voice, very clear and biting, 
cried: 

“ Stop!” 

A long spear dropped midway between 
the chief and his challenger. From behind 
a rock which veiled a steep path up the 
cliff a man came striding swiftly into the 
circle. He saluted the chief, then turned 
and faced the assembly. 

“IT am of the blood of Grom,” said he. 
“T demand to be heard in this matter!” 


II 


THE newcomer was shorter by a head 
than either Kran or Kran’s adversary— 
slighter in build, also, yet conveying by 
every movement of his fair-skinned limbs 
and body an impression of vast muscular 
strength held in command, and of deadly 
swiftness in action. Apparently something 
over thirty years of age, his tawny hair 
hung thick and waving to his shoulders, 
while his beard wa‘ very short and curled 


close beneath his chin. His eyes were his 
peculiar distinction. Very large, and calm, 
and brilliant, of a clear hazel which paled 
or darkened momentarily, they seemed to 
see and consider everything at once, to sin- 
gle out each man of the assembly individ-_ 
ually and bare the inmost impulse of his 
heart. 

Throughout the ranks of the whole as- 
sembly ran a murmur: ; 

“Gort! Gort!” 

The chief reseated himself upon his lion 
skin, laying down his club, and knitting his 
black brows sternly to disguise his relief. 
The turbulent back rows shifted uneasily 
on their haunches. 

‘“‘ What business is it of yours?” shouted 
Borg. “ Stand aside!” 

“T am of the blood of Grém,” repeated 
the newcomer, with slow significance. 
“This young man takes too much upon 


himself. This question is not one to be — q 


settled so hastily. As I came down the 
cliff I heard no argument—only the voice 
of Borg declaring that he would be chief, 
and much foolish shouting. Have the eld- 

Has the wisdom of the 


“The tribe has spoken,” interrupted 
Borg furiously. “ Stand aside, I say, little 
man!” 

At this epithet the stern face of the new- 
comer relaxed in a faint smile, and a brief 
gust of laughter, mixed with cries of “ Oh! 
Oh!” swept the ranks. The excited youth, 
suddenly realizing that he had made a slip, 
whipped about to glare at his followers. 
Under the spell of Gort’s compelling voice 
and disconcerting eye, his self-confidence - 
was wavering. 

An old man, still stalwart and formid- 
able though snowy of hair and beard, rose 
from his seat, 

“ The elders have mot spoken,” said he. 
“There has been no chance. There has 
been no council talk. This has been 
secretly planned among the young men and 
beardless boys who dare not look Kran in 
the eye.” 

He growled in his beard and sat down 
again. 

“Listen to me,” said Gort. His voice 
now was no longer imperious, but of an ex- 
traordinary persuasiveness, like music in 
the ears of the young man and the elders 
alike. “Listen to me, my brothers, war- 
riors, children of the fire! Have you well 
considered? Are you ready to be ruled 
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by any man young and untried, not yet 
ripe in wisdom? Is any man of us all the 
equal of Kran in counsel? Is any man of 
us a match for him in fight, when he is in 
his full strength? Is there—” 

But again Borg broke in, impetuously, 
fighting against his dwindling resolution: 

“He was our greatest, but he is grown 
old and sluggish. He lingers with his wom- 
en in the cave. He will slay no more black 
lions, for he will never recover his 
strength!” 

“‘ Who tells Borg that?” demanded Gort, 
sudden and sharp. 

“‘ Mai-wan,” came the answer, as if 
dragged from Borg’s lips. 

“* Mai-wan lies,” said Gort, with slow de- 
liberation. He paused, sweeping his eyes 
across the crowd, as if to challenge a re- 
tort. Then he fixed his scrutiny on Borg’s 
face again. ‘“ Mai-wan wants Ee-la for 
himself,” he added. 

He marked the blood surge up hotly to 
Borg’s forehead, marked the young man’s 
great fingers tighten fiercely on his club. 

** But let that pass,” continued Gort, his 
voice once more persuasive. “I speak of 


Borg’s challenge. Kran will soon—I, Gort, 
declare it to you—recover his full strength. 
Would you have for chief one who is ready 
to fight Kran now in his weakness, but 
would not dare to fight him in his full 
strength?” 

Torn by rage and doubt, Borg roared 


and swung up his club. 

“IT am no coward!” he cried. 
fight Gort!” 

“ Afterward, if you will,” replied Gort 
“Now we deal with the busi- 
ness of the tribe. I know Borg is no cow- 
ard, for once from behind a bush I watched 
him rob a lion of his kill, and slay the lion, 
and carry off the prey upon his shoulders. 
He is a great hunter; but would it prove 
him fit to be chief if he should fight Kran 
now, in his weakness, and slay him?” 

The young man, impressionable, swift to 
change of mood, impetuous in repentance 
as in wrath, flung down his club. 

“T will not fight Kran now. I withdraw 
my challenge.” He glared piercingly at 
the silent, grimly smiling Mai-wan. “ But 
when Kran has recovered his full strength, 
then will I fight him. Till then, I obey him, 
and will have no part with any who are 
against him.” 

Striding forward a pace or two, he sa- 
luted the chief, who had sat impassive as 


“T will 
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an idol through the argument. Then he 
picked up his club and stalked off haughti- 
ly, to seat himself a little apart, on the ex- 
treme outer tip of the semicircle. 

Gort flashed him a quick glance of ap- 
praisal and approval, and again took up 
the word. 

“Is there any other, perhaps,” he in- 
quired softly, “ who would desire to chal- 
lenge Kran now, while he is yet in his weak- 
ness? If so, and if the tribe decree it so, 
according to the custom.of the tribe so 
must it be; but Kran is my chief. Though 
he is not of the blood of Grém, he is of the 
blood of the great chief Bawr, whom Grém 
loved. He is my father and my mother and 
my brother. If any man of the tribe should 
fight him now, and slay him in his weak- 
ness, that man will I slay afterward so that 
not long will he be chief! I have spoken.” 

Saluting the chief gravely, he picked up 
his club and spear, tucked them under his 
arm, and, to the astonishment of all the 
assembly, stepped over and seated himself 
close beside Borg. 

** Watch Mai-wan,” he whispered. 

For a moment the young man’s face 
maintained its lowering scowl, as he strug- 
gled against the impulse in his heart; but 
in spite of himself he was flattered. He 
had always, since small boyhood, regarded 
Gort, who was some ten years older than 
himself, with an awed admiration and won- 
der. His flame-bearded lips broke into a 
smile, and he met Gort’s eyes frankly. 

“The old fox!” he muttered. “He 
wants Ee-la, does he?” 

Meanwhile there was quiet in the assem- 
bly—the expectant quiet of a great tension 
relaxed. At length the chief broke silence: 

“ The young man Borg is a good man,” 
said he. “I will fight him, as he desires, 
at the time of the next new moon. Does 
any other wish to challenge me now?” 

A tall youth, dark-maned like Kran him- 
self, promptly sprang to his feet, saluting 
respectfully. 

“ Kran is chief,” he began, stammering. 
** I would never challenge him; but I would 
speak what is in my mind.” 

“‘ Speak, Ban,” said the chief. 

“TI will speak what is in the hearts of 
many. Let not the chief be wrath,” he 
cried, his fingers twitching nervously at the 
leopard skin which hung over his shoulders. 
“We rust in idleness. We want to seek 
our enemies. We want to fight. We want 
women. There be many of us without 
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wives, while there be others, no better than 
we, who have two and three in their caves, 
to cook their food and fashion their arrows 
and bear them children. Let not the chief 
be wrath. I have spoken.” 

He sat down quickly, abashed at his own 
boldness. 

Instantly a scarred and grizzled warrior 
in the front rank leaped up, hurriedly sa- 
luting Kran. 

‘“‘T am the chief’s man,” said he, “ as all 
the tribe knows well. Let him not be 
wrath. Ban has spoken wisely beyond his 
years. The young men are restless, and a 
prey to evil counsels, because they rust in 
idleness, and because they have no women, 
and no fighting to ease their hot blood. 
The chief, as is right and fitting for a chief, 
has many wives. He is Kran, the chief; 
but we others—is it fitting that we.should 
have two women, and even three and four, 
while so many brave men must go without? 
I have two wives, both young and strong. 
Let the chief take one of them and give her 
to Ban, or Borg, or whom he will. If others 
will do likewise, there will be a stop to 
trouble in the tribe. When Kran has re- 


covered his strength, perhaps he will think 


fit to find business for the young men, and 
all of us. He will, in his wisdom, let us 
seek out our enemies, since they will not 
seek us.” 

As he sat down, grinning dryly, a confu- 
sion of cries broke forth, the most part pas- 
sionately acclaiming his suggestion, but 
many fiercely protesting. 

The chief raised his hand, and the hub- 
bub subsided. Then, slowly, the lean, fan- 
tastic figure of Mai-wan arose. He gazed 
about him, with piercing eyes narrowed 
cunningly, till the hush was complete. 
Then he stretched out an arm, with the 
gesture of an accomplished orator. 

‘““Touching the matter of the women, 
oh, chief!” he said smoothly. “ For my 
own part I say my brother has spoken well. 
I have four wives, not ill-favored. I will 
give them all up to Borg and other brave 
young men who have none. What are 
women to me, who occupy myself with the 


stars and the mysteries and the unseen 


powers?” 

“He wants Ee-la,” whispered Gort in 
Borg’s ear, and smiled to see the young 
man’s lips tighten savagely over his big 
white teeth. 

“But my brother’s thought is a new 
one,” continued Mai-wan, “and there be 


many who will not willingly agree with it. 
Let Kran call another council, after three 
days, to decide this question. Touching 
the other matter, of finding occupation for 
the fighting men, it would seem that that 
must wait till Kran may recover his 
strength; but meanwhile, oh, chief, the 
tribe desires diversion, since the fight it 
gathered to see has been refused it. I 
think Borg’s challenge to Gort was accept- 
ed. Let Kran bid them fight now, that we 
may not go away disappointed. I have — 
spoken.” 

The assembly sat silent, distrustful of 
the speaker’s motives. His prestige was 
very high in the tribe, but it seemed to 
shrink curiously in Gort’s presence. 

A look of trouble came into Borg’s eyes 
and they sought Gort’s face. The latter 
whispered: 

“Do you want to fight? I would rather 
you should be my friend, Borg.” 

The young man jumped to his feet. 

“Gort and I,” he shouted hotly, “ will 
fight whenever it may please us to fight, 
and not for the pleasure of Mai-wan, or at 
his bidding!” 

A slow smile crept over the chief’s face. 

“ He would tame a mad bull, that Gort!” 
he thought to himself; but aloud he said 
calmly: “ Borg will not fight Gort, or any 
other, until he has fought me. Till then he 
must be patient. He has challenged me 
for a month hence. Till then his life be- 
longs to the chief. Touching other mat- 
ters, of which Ban and Ord and Mai-wan 
have spoken, I will consider them; and 
when I have well considered them, I will 
again summon the council.” 

He lifted his hand to strike the drum 
and dismiss the assembly, but paused as 
Mai-wan again rose up to speak. 

The self-appointed wise man of the tribe, 
an interpreter of dreams and a dealer in 
mysteries, Mai-wan had subtly developed 
the plot to overthrow Kran and put un- 
subtle Borg in his place, designing thus to 
wield the real control of the tribe, and at 
the same time to possess himself of Ee-La, 
Kran’s youngest wife, whom he greedily 
coveted. Now, to his dismay and wrath, 
he saw Borg slipping from him. Gort’s in- 
fluence, that—Gort’s, whom of all men liv- 
ing he most hated and feared. It must be 
stopped. He doubted not that he could 
stop it, having full confidence in his own 
craft and a very mean opinion of Borg’s 
intelligence. 
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“Let the chief give ear to me yet a mo- 
ment more,” he began, with a deprecating 
gesture. “I would ask—” 


Ill 


THE sentence was never finished. It was 
cut off by a shrill shriek of warning from 
a woman in the mouth of one of the caves 
high up on the cliff face. The squatting 
ranks shot to their feet, snatching up their 
weapons, and snapped about as one man 
to see what peril threatened. 

A mimosa thicket, some thirty or forty 
paces distant, swayed and crashed as if in 
a tornado. The next instant a gigantic 
rhinoceros, single-horned and of a dirty 
pinkish white, burst forth and charged 
thunderously upon the startled crowd. 

This raging colossus was the only mon- 
ster against which the men of that day were 
powerless. Its blind rage, which made even 
the.elephants give way to it, its stupid in- 
difference to fire, of which all the other 
beasts stood in awe, the impregnable armor 
of its hide, against which arrows and spears 
alike were impotent, and its implacable, 
unreasoning vindictiveness, all made it seem 
almost as irresistible as an avalanche or an 
earthquake. 

Mai-wan, ever sleepless in his vigilance, 
and quick in action as an adder, had 
snatched his bow from his shoulder at the 
first warning, and had the arrow on the 
cord as he turned. The shaft sped true, 
and stuck, stinging like a hornet, in the 
monster’s nostril; and in three bounds Mai- 
wan was up the cliff, smiling complacently. 

With wild yells the rest of the tribe scat- 
tered in every direction—all but the chief, 
who blanched to the lips but kept his seat, 
clutching his spear, and Gort, who stood 
motionless and eyed curiously the oncom- 
ing doom. He had dropped his club, and 
held his spear lightly balanced. 

Borg had fled with the rest, but, seeing 
these two unshaken, he whirled about with 
a grunt of despairing rage and stood his 
ground. 

The monster, for all his bulk, was as 
deadly swift in his rush as a lion or a 
leopard. He singled out one old warrior, 
less nimble than his fellows, overtook him 
in a few strides, transfixed him through the 
back, then pinned him down and rooted 
him hideously into, the sod. x 

With a bellow of horror, Borg sprang 
forward and brought down his massive club 
fair on the monster’s head; but it might as 
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well have struck the mountainside for all 
the effect it had. The blow, however, did 
attract the brute’s attention. With a squeal 
of fury it tore loose from its victim, tossed 
up its dreadful horn and snout, all stream- 
ing crimson, and charged after its presump- 
tuous assailant, who fled frantically, dou- 
bling like a hare. 

By this time all the rest of the tribe had 
vanished. Some were trembling in hiding 
under bushes. Some had dropped over the 
steep bank of the river. Some were peer- 
ing wide-eyed from the caves. Some were 
clinging on ledges and in crevices well up 
the cliff face. 

In the wide, empty council ground, as in 
an arena, Borg dodged and doubled for his 
life, while the colossus, with appalling agil- 
ity, was ever just upon his heels. The 
chief, lame and half disabled with his 
wounds, sat impassive as a great idol on his 
lion skin. Gort stood waiting, his eyes 
bright and intent. 

At length the dreadful chase drew close, 
and Borg’s starting eyes met his in hope- 
less appeal. Gathering himself together, 
Gort suddenly shot forward. For one in- 
stant he seemed to hover beside the squeal- 


ing monster’s head. ‘Then he was away 
again, with the incredible quickness of a 
darting mink; but in that instant, with all 
his force, he had stabbed his spear into the 
monster’s eye, to the full depth of its fine, 


Jong, leaf-shaped blade of flint, till it 
pierced clear to the brain. 

Carried on by its own terrific momentum, 
the colossus plunged forward, rooting up 
the turf with snout and horn. Then it 
rolled over upon its side, a fantastic, quiv- 
ering heap of mountainous flesh. Calmly 
the victor stepped up and wrenched forth 
his precious spear head. 

Borg, his great chest heaving, came 
swiftly and clutched Gort by the arm. 

“You are my father, and my mother, 
and my brother!” he panted. 

From all the tribe went up a roar: 

“Gort! Gort! Gort!” 

Only Mai-wan was silent, gnawing his 
thin lips. 

The chief arose from his lion skin, came 
limping forward with hand outstretched, 
and cried in a loud voice: 

“No other mortal man save Gort could 
have done such a deed! Truly is he of the 
blood of Grom!” 

“Vet Kran was brave,” said Gort, sa- 
luting; “‘ for though he could not fight, and 
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might have slipped into the cave to safety, 
he sat and faced the monster, unafraid.” 

“T could not leave my children,” said 
the chief. ‘“ Come with me.” 

He started to lead Gort to the cave; but 
the warrior paused a moment. Striking 
the giant carcass with his spear, he shouted: 

“ This is my gift! Let the tribe feast!” 
Then he laid his left hand on Borg’s shoul- 
der. “ This young man Borg—he, too, was 
very brave. He is my brother. How will 
the chief reward him?” he asked meaningly. 

Kran looked into Borg’s eyes, and 
smiled. 

“He is very brave, and he is Gort’s 
brother. I know his heart’s desire. J will 
give him Ee-La. Come!” 

Astonished and abashed, the young man 


went crimson to the roots of his shaggy 
hair, and tried in vain to stutter some word 
of gratitude. 

The chief laid his great hand on the 
young man’s shoulder. 
“Women,” said he softly, “ are many. 
There is but one Borg. Of all the tribe, he 
only stood with Gort and me to face the 
monster; therefore I would bind him to me. 

in friendship.” 

He led the way into the cave, where the 
women clustered, chattering in amazement 
at this unexpected outcome of the challenge. 

The tribe, shouting like children, 
swarmed down upon the colossal carcass of 
the rhinoceros, and fell to skinning and 
carving it up with their keen-edged knives 
of flint. 





THE RETURN OF THE CONQUEROR 
Horace. Book 1, Ode xxxvi 


Lo, Numida returns from farthest Spain! Behold 
How eagerly about him crowd his friends of old! 


Bring incense, and the votive steer, and sacred fire; 
The guardian gods have brought him safe—come, strike the lyre! 


Bowing and smiling, wafting kisses, he descends 
But Lamia is singled out among his friends, 


In memory of happy boyhood years when they 
Shared the same tutor, togas changed on the same day. 


Brighter than all bright days before is now this one; 
Hold it in memory—mark it with a white stone! 


Set forth the wine jars! Let there be of drink no dearth, 
And let the Salian dance be free and full of mirth! 


Bring roses for the banquet, garlands green and gay, 
And lilies fair that live, alas, for but a day! 


Seat Damalis, the fair one, at his side—she’s one 
Can keep wine flowing, and can going keep the fun! 


In deep and heady Thracian drafts she takes delight; 
But let her not beat Bassus in the bout to-night! 


Though each man there will fix his envious eyes, on her, 
From her place, by the hero’s side, she will not stir! 


Not she! She'll let them look upon her, languishing, 
But close, to him, like loving ivy, she will cling! 
Roselle Mercier Montgomery 





Our Bridge Crowd 


A STORY THAT EXHIBITS IN A SOMEWHAT DOUBTFUL LIGHT 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE MARRIED WOMEN IN 
A COMMUNITY OF COMMUTERS 


By Rida Johnson Young 


HE woman has no friends—that’s the 

only explanation of the matter. 

Why under the sun does she hang 

on to us the way she does, if she hasn’t just 
worn everybody else out? 

We live in Englewood Gardens. Why 
it’s called that, I don’t know. There are 
no gardens there to speak of, and no woods 
at all. Perhaps there’s an engle lurking 
around here somewhere, but, never having 
seen one, I shouldn’t recognize it if I fell 
over it. 

Possibly the man who built these near- 
colonial effects was named Engle. There 
must be some reason for the name. I’ve 
puzzled a lot about it. Larry says he 
doesn’t see why I waste the little gray mat- 
ter I have pondering over such an unim- 
portant matter; but I’m that way. I al- 
ways want to know the reason for things. 

There are twelve houses in this develop- 
ment. Why it’s called a development is 
' beyond me. The houses just appeared, 
like rabbits from a conjurer’s hat, in the 
wink of an eye, as it were; and the minute 
they were palmed off on us, anything in the 
nature of a development stopped. 

You ought to see our roads! I guess— 
if there is such a person—Engle got tired, 
or else he’s bought himself a real house on 
our money, and is sitting there giving us 
the laugh. I hope he laughs himself to 
death! 

In the winter the houses are regular 
£olian harps. It’s like a symphony con- 
cert when the wind whistles through them. 
In the summer—well, if any one manages 
by three hours of hosing every night to keep 
his lawn a sort of near green, he goes about 
with his chest stuck out and thinks he’s a 
farmer or something. 
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In the prospectus—oh, yes, we fell for a 
prospectus! — you could scarcely see the 
houses for the trees; but the minute the 
contracts were signed—with no mention of 
trees in them, of course—the agent became 
as deaf as a nut whenever the subject of 
planting was mentioned. I blame Larry 
for that. He says that of course I would, 
and throws it up to me that it was I who 
went around the flat singing “ ’Neath the 
Shade of the Old Apple Tree” all that 
winter, when we were waiting for the house 
to be built. Well, I took it for granted 
that he would have some business sense, 
and would see that some good, shady trees 
were thrown in. 

After all, it isn’t so bad in Englewood 
Gardens. At least, it wasn’t before Mrs. 
Rossiter Pelgram came. All our husbands 
commute—which is a blessing; and all the 
women play bridge, or something the shape 
of bridge, and sometimes we can drag the 
selfish brutes to a movie in the village at 
night, so what with doing our own house- 
work about every other week, on account 
of servants leaving, the time doesn’t hang 
so heavy. 

I started to tell you about Mrs. Rossiter 
Pelgram. My husband and Mame Dela- 
field’s husband are both in Rossiter Pel- 
gram’s office, and we were thrilled to death 
when we heard that Mr. Pelgram had 
bought a big place about a mile from En- 
glewood Gardens. Both Mame and I felt 
that if Mrs. Rossiter Pelgram paid any at- 
tention to us at all, we could do a lot to 
advance our husbands’ interests with her 
husband. We didn’t think she would, be- 
cause they are horribly rich, while we're 
just skinning along the best we can, one 
lap behind the high cost of living. We 
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thought that probably she’d call once, and 
invite us to her house once, and let it go at 
that. Little did we know! 

The first day we were invited up to look 
at the Rossiter Pelgrams’ new house I felt 
in my bones.that we were up against it. 
Mame Delafield says I didn’t. She says I 
fairly gushed over Mrs. Pelgram. If you 
talk about gushing, you should have heard 
Mame! 

The Pelgram house is terribly Italian 
Renaissance! It sits high on a hill, and 
fairly screams at the respectable New Eng- 
land country all around. The little stony 
fields seem to pick up their petticoats and 
run away from it, to hide in the woods. 
The nice old white houses—the kind we 
thought we were going to get, and didn’t— 
fairly seem to blink at it through their 
green blinds. 

I guess that if the houses can think, they 
look on it as a nightmare, or a Mumbo 
Jumbo, or something. Anyway, the people 
in them do. They must! Even I have 
sense enough to know that the Rossiter 
Pelgram house is one of these “ what’s 
wrong with the picture ” things. 

Mrs. Pelgram is one of these women with 


an important bust and a sort of club-woman 


air about her. Every time she opens her 
mouth you expect to hear: 

“ Mrs. Chairman, ladies, and—” 

But nothing like that comes out. No! 
Believe me or not, she affects baby talk. 

The first thing she asked Mame and me, 
after we had made the grand tour of the 
house, and Mame had gushed herself red 
in the face over the decorative scheme— 
which, I give you my word, is something 
between an art museum and a morgue— 
the first thing she asked us was: 

“Do you two ’ittle girlies play bridge?” 

There’s where we made our first mistake. 
In one breath, as it were, we both opened 
our mouths and put our feet in them. 

“Yes,” we said, “ almost every day.” 

Mrs. Pelgram. clapped her hands. I 
thought she was going to kiss us. 

“ How nicey nice! Then I shan’t have 
to do without my bridge! _ That’s the only 
thing I feared in coming to the country— 
not being able to have my bridge!” 

“My bridge!” We should have taken 
warning from the way she said that. It 
was her bridge, all right, no matter with 
whom she played. You would think she had 
invented the game and made all the rules, 
to hear her talk. 


Mame and I were tickled to pieces as we 
rode home. At least, Mame was. I still 
maintain that I had my misgivings; but 
Mame sat there at the wheel of the Buick 
with a Cheshire cat expression on her face, 
because she knew that she played a better 
game than any of the other Englewood Gar- - 
deners. She could just see herself getting 
solid with Mrs. Rossiter Pelgram, and hav- 
ing her husband jumped over Larry’s head 
at the office. 

I say her game is better, but I really 
mean that she’s a better holder. Give me 
the cards, and I'll sit in with Elwell him- 
self—no, not Elwell, of course, but any of 
the live bridge sharks. Larry says I don’t 
know a good hand when I see one, just be- 
cause I held a hundred aces one time and 
let him play a diamond bid. I’ve explained 
a thousand times that I didn’t see the 
fourth ace. It was under the other cards. 

I hate playing partners with Larry. He 
has one of these immortelle memories. He 
never lets any little mistake die a natural 
death. I suppose husbands are all like that. 
They grow used to playing a sort of poker 
bridge on the train, and they can’t stand it 
if you’re the least bit conservative; but if 
you try to play up to them, and overbid 
your hand a bit, you get bawled out. 


IT 


Mame and I were awfully excited about 
the first game we arranged for Mrs. Pel- 
gram. We deliberated the longest time 
whom we should ask for the fourth player. 
We decided upon Isobel Parmenter, because 
she’s the best dresser in the Gardens and 
has a sort of English accent. 

Mame insisted upon the first game being 
at her house, because her husband is Lar- 
ry’s senior at the office. A perfectly silly 
reason! Besides, my inclosed porch is an 
ideal place for playing cards, being light 
until six o’clock, and there’s no jumping up 
to pull the reading lamps around, as you 
have to do at Mame’s. She’s a nut about 
chintz overhangings, and her living room 
always looks like the day of the funeral. 

Well, I let her have her way, and I also 
let her have my best tea set, though I 
pointed out to her that Mrs. Pelgram was 
going to notice it when she came to my 
house, and that I wasn’t going to hesitate 
about telling her whose it was. Mame is 
one of these opportunists. She wants what 
she wants when you want it! 

She even had the nerve to go over to 
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Dimple Pomeroy’s and borrow every last 
one of the dahlias from her border. I could 
see that Dimp wasn’t overly pleased, not 
being asked to be the fourth, and still hav- 
ing to supply the flowers; but we told her 
that we’d have her the very next time, and 
I'll say for her that she has a wonderful 
disposition. 

Mame’s fourteenth general houseworker 
had just left, so she got a temporary wait- 
ress for the afternoon. I told her it was 
silly, because, if Mrs. Pelgram came often, 
four dollars a day for a “ temporary ” was 
going to mount up. Of course Mame came 
back with the catty remark that maybe one 
squint at my game would satisfy Mrs. Pel- 
gram for life. 

I'll say for Mame that her living room 
didn’t look so badly, with my tea set, and 
Dimp’s dahlias, and Betty Wayne’s black 
satin bridge cover, and Edith Silver’s little 
nest of tables at the corners for cigarettes 
and candies. , 

Isobel Parmenter and Mame both smoke, 
but they agreed to lay off until we found 
how Mrs. Pelgram felt about it. 

We needn’t have worried. The minute 
our star guest sat down ‘at the card table 
she just faded away from real life, and went 
to the game as if she was an automaton, 
or something in a museum. You could 
have blown smoke rings all around her, and 
she wouldn’t have been conscious of it. Be- 
sides, she smoked herself. She said it 
helped her to concentrate. 

We had been used to playing a sort of 
sociable game, with a reasonable amount of 
talk between the hands, but nothing like 
that for Mrs. Rossiter Pelgram! Even dur- 
ing the deals she would sit watching the 
cards like a cat at a mouse hole, ready to 
pounce; and if you made the slightest 
sound when she was playing a hand, darned 
if she didn’t “ s-s-sh ” you right out! 

She took a dislike to Isobel Parmenter 
the first rubber they played together— 
though she was kind to her, in a way, for 
she offered to give Isobel the address of a 
good bridge teacher in New York. I could 
see that Isobel didn’t like Mrs. Pelgram, 
either. She was all red in the face, and she 
got so rattled at Mrs. Pelgram’s habit of 
taking the bid away from her that after a 
while she just passed everything. 

When she laid down a hand with four 
honors in spades, but not a diamond in it, 
and Mame and me bidding diamonds, and 
let Mrs. Pelgram go down two tricks on a 
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no-trump bid, the look that they gave each 
other was so murderous that Mame was as 
white as a sheet, and I would have hated to 
see my own face in the glass. Of course, I 
knew that Mrs. Pelgram was too much of a 
lady to throw things, but she reached out 
her hand for the ash tray, and I slipped it 
away, because you never can tell. 

I made a mistake, that time, for she only 
wanted the ash tray to put her cigarette in. 
As the tray wasn’t there, she laid the ciga- 
rette on one of Edith Silver’s little tables 
instead, and it burned a hole, about which 
Edith was awfully disagreeable afterward. 

When it came to tea time, I was a rag. 
I couldn't help but be thankful to Isobel 
Parmenter when she said she had to go 
right home, because her husband was com- 
ing on an early train, and she had to meet 
him. Mrs. Pelgram put up an awful howl 
about breaking up the game. She said she 
liked to play until six o’clock, at least; but 
Isobel was set upon going. 

“ You'll enjoy a three-handed game just 
as much,” she said, “ or perhaps more, be- 
cause the dummy won’t mind being bawled 
out!” 

I never knew before that Isobel Parmen- 
ter, with all her refined ways, could let her- 
self go like that! 

She wouldn’t even take the address of the 
bridge teacher. She said she didn’t want 
to make her game too good for her friends. 
That was a nasty crack at Mame and me, 
but we couldn’t blame her so much. It 
wasn’t true, though, about her husband 
coming home early, because I saw him get- 
ting off of the six forty-five, as usual, when 
I went down to meet Larry. 

The tea didn’t go off so badly. The cake 
from the Women’s Exchange was very 
good, and the “ temporary,” in a nice white 
cap and apron, went about as if she’d been 
born there. Of course, the sandwiches 
weren’t cut as thin as I cut mine, but then 
Mame hasn’t much talent that way. 

During tea Mrs. Pelgram woke up from 
her bridge trance and looked around a lot. 

“T’m so glad Rossiter pays your dear 
boys such nice salaries,” she said. “ Of 
course, I don’t know how much they get, 
because I’m a child in business matters, 
but it must be pretty good to allow you to 
live so nicely.” 

I looked at Mame, and Mame looked at 
me. Both of our husbands were upon the 
point of asking for a raise! 

“We're good managers,” said Mame, 
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who, I must say, always thinks quickly. 
“ You’ve no idea what a long way we can 
make a little money go!” 

“When I was your age,” said Mrs. Pel- 
gram, “I used to do my own housework. 
Every woman should help her husband 
along when he’s starting.” 

She eyed the “ temporary,” who looked 
awfully expensive, in a rather critical way. 

“ That’s what I think,” I said, ready to 
burst out laughing at having one on Mame. 
“T do all my own work.” 

“Only because you can’t get a maid to 
stay,” said Mame. 


I thought to myself that I wouldn’t have | 


her mean, underhand disposition for any- 
thing in the world. 

“Well, ’ittle girls,” said Mrs. Pelgram, 
“shall we play at my housy to-morrow?” 

“Qh, yes! How delightful!” 

You would have thought Mame and I 
had been trained in a chorus, the way we 
sang it out together. 

“And don’t bring that drefful, drefful 
creature,” she said. ‘ Ask some one who’s 
played before.” 

My word! We had always thought Iso- 
bel Parmenter’s game was rather good! 

“ Perhaps you’d like to ask one of your 
own friends for a fourth player?” Mame 
suggested. 

Mrs. Pelgram shook her head and pout- 
ed cutely. 

“ Poor ’ittle Amy doesn’t know anybody 
in the nasty, horrid country a-tall,” she 
wailed. 

III 


WHEN Larry came home that night, I 
could see he was tickled to pieces that Mrs. 
Pelgram had come right back with an in- 
vitation for us to play at her house. I didn’t 
think it wise to tell him about the way Iso- 
bel Parmenter acted, because he doesn’t 
like her much, anyway. He says that any 
woman who pays a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for a gown is a menace to the whole 
community. 

“ Keep it up,” he said, referring to my 
success with Mrs. Pelgram. ‘Get solid 
with her. I really didn’t think you had it 
in you. You may turn out to be some help 
to me, after all. Old Pelgram runs around 
in circles at the wag of her finger. He 
Started the brokerage business on some 
money a rich relation left her, and she 
never lets him forget it.” 

Well, no one can say that I didn’t try 
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hard to get solid with her. When it came 
my turn to have her at our house, I didn’t 
borrow a single thing, or get in any help, 
either. It was a chilly day, so we couldn’t 
play on the porch, and I didn’t dare to light 
the hearth fire, because I didn’t want her 
to think me extravagant, having one so ~ 
early in September. 

All the good it did me was to have her 
tell me I ought to learn to be a good man- 
ager, like Mame Delafield. Can you beat 
it? Mame had the grace not to look at me, 
but the way she cast down her eyes and 
primped her mouth to hide her grin made 
me want to throw something at her. 

We were certainly stumped when we 
found that Mrs. Pelgram wanted to play 
every day. We like bridge ourselves, but 
there is something else in life. When Mrs. 
Pelgram prays “ Give us this day our daily 
bread,” I believe she means bridge! 

At first the Englewood Gardeners fell 
over themselves for the privilege of meeting 
her, but the time came when we had to beg 
them, with tears in our eyes, to make a 
fourth. You see, they liked bridge as a 
relaxation, and she made it a business. She 
didn’t mind whom she criticized, or how 
many times. She liked to play for a quar- 
ter of a cent, too; and as she almost always 
won, it was hard on the girls who had to 
snitch the money from their housekeepin 
funds. 

Mame and I were the only ones who 
could tell our husbands how much we lost, 
because they looked on it as a sort of in- 
vestment. Several times, toward the end 
of a month, Mame and I had to finance a 
fourth player to get her to play. Both 
Billy Delafield and Larry were awfully sar- 
castic about women being such poor sports; 
but they had to come across, because, after 
all, we were doing it for their sakes. 

After a while the thing boiled down to 
Mame and me and Dimple Pomeroy being 
almost daily goats. Mrs. Pelgram liked 
Dimp. She’s so good-natured and placid, 
and she doesn’t mind being told. 

Just put a box of chocolates at Dimp’s 
elbow, and deal her a fairly biddable hand, 
and she gives a perfect imitation of a cow 
in a pasture. She shouldn’t eat candies, 
either, because she’s so stout that in the 
back she looks like a hack. It’s a nuisance 
pivoting around her, because she always 
has to sit on the sofa, none of the chairs 
being wide enough. She’s only thirty years 
old, and I hate to think what she'll look 
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like at forty, or where she’s going to sit 
then. 

Mame and I used to feel pretty sour, 
sometimes, when we were sitting there in 
dumb silence, watching signals and discards 
and saw a bunch of Fords and Buicks in 
front of some house where the other girls 
were having a nice, pleasant, free and easy 
game and hearing all the news at the same 
time. 

It sometimes seemed that Mrs. Pelgram 
could almost feel when we were getting res- 
tive. She would come out with something 
about “talking to Rossiter about doing 
something big for the boys,” and of course 
our two fool noses would go down to the 
grindstone again. 

Human nature, you know, can stand just 
so much and no more. Besides being a bet- 
ter player, Mrs. Pelgram was such a good 
holder that honestly you would sometimes 
feel that she did something to the cards. 
The way she would take our money and 
talk baby talk about how little Amy was a 
“bad dirl,” winning all the time, used to 
make me fairly grit my teeth. 

You could see that she just loved to win. 
One time, when she lost, she kept away 


from us for two days; and that gave Mame 


Delafield an idea which we afterward 
worked out. 

Mame insists that it was I who thought 
of it, just because I remarked: 

“Tf only we could win twice in succes- 
sion, maybe she’d go and pick on somebody 
else!” 

“ Well, there doesn’t seem to be much 
chance of it,” said Mame. “ You’ve got 
science and no card sense, and I’ve got card 
sense and won’t stick to rules, and Dimp’s 
just average, so how can. we beat her?” 

“Unless we cheat,” I said, meaning it 
only as a joke. 

“Cheat? How can we?” said Mame, 
unconsciously showing her nature by taking 
my joke seriously. 

“Why, if we had signals—” 

“‘ What kind of signals?” 

Mame was so interested that the sheesh 
came to me that she couldn’t really be hon- 
est in her heart. 

“ Why,” I replied, just to lead her on 
and see how far she would go, “ signals like 
coughing, or blowing one’s nose, or cross- 
ing one’s fingers.” 

“T don’t believe she would notice,” said 
Mame, thinking it over, as if I really meant 
it. ‘You know how she keeps her eyes 
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glued on her own cards all the time? but 
we’d have to let Dimp in, too, in order to 
beat her really well.” 

“You don’t mean you're really going to 
do it, Mame Delafield?” I almost screamed 
at her. 

“Well, I don’t think your idea is a bad 
one, if you can get away with it.” 

“Tf I can get away with it!” 

“Well, of course, Dimp and I would help 
you,” she said, in her favorite side-stepping 
manner. ‘“ Get some paper, and we’ll write 
the signals down. Then we can all three 
study them, and not get mixed.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t have believed it of 
you, Mame!” I remarked, as I went to the 
desk for the paper and pencil. 

“Tm only following: your lead,” she 
came back. “ You are so clever about get- 
ting around things!” 


IV 


WELL, Mame made out an elaborate 
code of signals. You blew your nose for 
four honors. For every ace in your hand 
you pulled your ear. You crossed your 
thumb and forefinger to tell your partner 
to stop hidding,.and so on. 

While she was working on the thing, I 
couldn’t help feeling that Mame had missed 
her vocation; though I’m too good a friend 
of hers to say just what vocation I mean. 
Why, if she had a partner, they could make 
their living on one of these transatlantic 
liners and see the world at the same time! 

It wasn’t hard to persuade Dimple Pome- 
roy to go in with us, when she once got the 
idea through her head. She’s awfully oblig- 
ing, Dimp is; and besides, even she was 
getting fed up on Mrs. Pelgram and miss- 
ing so many of the nice, chatty games with 
the other girls. The only way I had kept 
her with my crowd was by keeping plenty 
of mixed chocolates on hand. The other 
girls rather go in for mints and hard candies 
that take longer to get away with. 

It took us a week to perfect our system, 
playing with a dummy in the mornings, and 
neglecting our housework because of it. We 
took it awfully seriously. There didn’t 
seem a thing funny about it. We were like 
three prisoners planning an escape, and 
mighty nervous and earnest about it. 
Mame took to it like a duck to water, but 
Dimp and I were slower in remembering 
things, not having minds of that sort, and 
both of us feeling that it was more or less 
dishonest. 
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Of course Mame managed to have the 
trial game at my house, so that if anything 
slipped up it could be blamed on me. To 
the day of my death I shall believe that she 
had her living room papered that week just 
to put the party off on me. 

Well, I’ll skip the preliminaries. How 
trembly I was, and how white Mame was, 
and how calm Dimp was, and how abso- 
lutely unsuspicious Mrs. Rossiter Pelgram 
seemed! : 

The first hand went off like clockwork. 
Mrs. Pelgram, playing with Dimp, bid a 
club. I bid a diamond, pulling my ear 
twice to show that I had two aces. Dimp 
had two honors in her partner’s suit and 
two little cards, with not another trick in 
her hand, but she boosted Mrs. Pelgram’s 
bid.to two clubs. Mame, knowing that I 
had two aces, bid two no trump. Mrs. 
Pelgram sang out “ Three clubs!” and I 
doubled. 

Dimp sat back and looked worried, as if 
she wanted to change the bid—as we had 
told her to do. She and Mame passed, and 
when it got around to Mrs. Pelgram again 
what does she.do but hop to three spades. 
I doubled again, and we set her three:tricks 
—three hundred points, besides eigtiteen for 
simple honors. 

Mrs. Pelgram grouched a bit about 
Dimp’s not having had a kgitimate raise, 
and explained to her three times that she 
should have had an outside trick besides 
her four trumps. Dimp took it calmly, 
and said she wouldn’t do it again. 

Well, honestly, the way the thing worked 
was a marvel. If Mame hadn’t started to 
get hysterical, and I hadn’t begun to hold 
such queer hands, I’m sure everything 
would have been all right. 

Mame said afterward that I looked as if 
I had St. Vitus’s dance, the way I worked 
the signals. We hadn’t played two rubbers 
before both of Mrs. Pelgram’s chins were 
as pink as a turkey gobbler’s. She couldn’t 
discover what was the matter, because we 
had coached Dimp so that she didn’t do 
anything too raw in her bidding. Mdme 
and I knew what was in every hand almost 
as plainly as if the cards were face up on 
the table. 

Mrs. Pelgram began to sit on the edge of 
her chair, with her mouth in a straight line, 
like one of those Roman generals. She 
called out her bids as if it was an auction, 
her eyes glued, as usual, upon her cards, 
but both ears stretched out like those queer 


things they use to increase sound. She 
wasn’t missing a word that was said or a 
thing that was going on. 

Well, I got a peach of a hand, but be- 
lieve me it was no joke to have to blow my 
nose for four honors in hearts, pull my ear 
twice for a couple of aces, and hold my left 
first finger up to show that I had a single- 
ton spade. I got away with it, however, 
and all would have been well, only Dimp, 
who was my partner then, wasn’t quite 
quick enough for me. I saw that her face 
looked pretty blank, and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, she asked me to repeat my bid. 
Mrs. Pelgram looked up just as I started, 
but somehow I couldn’t check myself, and 


I went through the whole thing again, with © 4 


her eyes right on me. 

““ What’s the matter?” she asked, break- 
ing her oath of silence. ‘“ Have you a cold, 
or is it just nervousness?” , 

Mame choked over her cigarette. I said 
that I had a touch of cold, and let it go at 
that. 

But you know how it is, once a person 
wants to laugh and tries to keep it in. 
Well, that is the way it was with Mame. 
The signals began to look funny to her, es- 
pecially since it was I who was holding all 
the exciting cards. She got hysterical—it 
was nothing more or less than that. I kept 
holding aces, and every time I pulled my 
ear it was like pressing a button to start a 
laugh from Mame. 

At the end of the third rubber, with Mrs. 
Pelgram about six dollars to the bad, she 
put her cards on the table and said she 
thought we’d better wait until Mrs. Dela- 
field had her laugh out. She didn’t see 
anything funny herself, but she didn’t want 
a mere game of bridge to interfere with 
Mame’s enjoyment. 

Mame grew cold sober in a moment. 
She explained that it was a funny joke 
which her husband had told her last night, 
and which kept coming back to her mind. 
She apologized, and soon we were at it 
again. 

By this time Mame was back playing 
with me again, but she didn’t dare look at 
me for a hand or two, or bid herself, for 
fear of breaking out again; so, in spite of 
Dimp’s doing the best she could to help us, 
Mrs, Pelgram walked off with her first rub- 
ber of the afternoon. 

I wasn’t going to let all our trouble go 
for nothing, so the next round I gave Mame 
a kick under the table, and made her look 
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at me. It happened that I had to brush 
my right hand over my hair, blow my nose, 
and hold up my left thumb. 

Well, I thought Mame was going to die! 
She grew purple, and when Dimp blew her 
nose and passed, looking at Mame with 
that mild, cowlike expression she has, it 
was all up. Mame simply exploded into a 
whoop that could have been heard for 
blocks, and—I’ve got to confess it—I 
joined in. I think it was Dimp’s look of 
innocent inquiry that got me. Anyway, 
there we were doubled over the table, 
laughing our fool heads off and our hus- 
bands’ jobs away. It was awful! 

Dimp went right on dipping into the 
candy box and staring innocently at Mrs. 
Pelgram, who stared back at her. Then 
our formidable guest rose and glared down 
at us. Even then we went on laughing. 

“Very well!” she said. “I see! I 
thought you were ladies, but such indecent 
mirth over winning a few hands from me 
shows an utter lack of birth and breeding. 
I can win gracefully, and I can lose grace- 
fully. Here is the money I owe you!” 

She counted the money out of her bag 
and fairly threw it on the table. 

I got some control of myself, and began 
to gasp something about the funny story 
that Billy had told Mame and she had told 
me; but Mrs. Pelgram waved away the 
explanation. 

“You were laughing at my losing,” she 
said. ‘ You are very poor players and very 
poor sports. I shall speak to Rossiter. He 
was just upon the point of doing something 
big for your poor husbands.” 

She went to the door, and, turning, spoke 
to Dimp. 

“‘ T hope, Mrs. Pomeroy,” she said, “ that 
I shall see you again and have another 
game soon. Good afternoon!” 


V 


THE minute that front door banged 
there wasn’t a laugh left in us. Mame and 
I just sat staring at each other, hearing, as 
if in an awful dredm, Dimp’s fingers scrab- 
bling in the bottom of the candy bcx. 

“Oh, Florence, isn’t it awful?” said 
Mame, so much overcome that at first she 
didn’t even think of trying to fix the blame 
on me. 

“ Awful! 
crazy!” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked Dimp. 
“ You got rid of her, didn’t you? That was 


I think we must have gone 
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what you wanted, wasn’t it? She'll never 
come back again.” 

We both- looked at her dumbly. There 
was no use trying to make her understand 
the catastrophe. It would take too long. 

“If she thinks I’m going to play with 
her alone,” Dimp went on placidly, “she’s 
much mistaken. I think double dummy is 
stupid. Besides, my husband doesn’t work 
for Mr. Pelgram. Oh ”—the idea sudden- 
ly dawned upon her—“ of course, that’s 
what you’re so upset about! Oh, won’t 
Larry and Billy be mad?” 

We groaned like dumb cattle being led 
to the slaughter. 

“ Dimp,” said Mame, “if you breathe 
a word about this afternoon to our hus- 
bands, or to any one else, I'll tell Jim 
Pomeroy that you ate a whole pound of 
candy at one sitting, and you know you 
promised him you’d cut out desserts and 
everything.” 

“Oh, I’m not going to say anything,” 
said Dimp; “ but they'll find out. Hus- 
bands always do.” 

“Tt’s all your fault,” said Mame to me, 
right back to her usual self. “I never 
would have thought of such a thing if you 
hadn’t suggested it!” 

I was dumfounded. 

“Why, you invented every single signal 
yourself—and you always boasting of your 
sense of humor! You might have known 
it was going to look funny.” 

“ Funny!” Mame screamed, and, believe 
me or not, right in the midst of our trouble 
she goes off into another spasm of laughing. 
“Your nose, and your poor red ear, and 
your hair all mussed up! Oh, don’t let me 
think of it! I shall die!” 

I was simply disgusted with her, and I 
let them both go home without offering 
them a scrap of tea. I just couldn’t bring 
myself to sitting down at a tea table with 
Mame, and I thought Dimp had had 
enough, anyway. Besides, Larry doesn’t 
mind sandwiches for supper, if it doesn’t 
happen too often. 

Three times that night Larry asked me 
if I was ill, I was so quiet and so nice to 
him. I knew the storm was going to break 
the next day, and I was in that dreadful, 
fateful calm which always precedes such 
catastrophes. 

In the morning, just as Larry was start- 
ing out, he said that this was the eventful 
day. Both he and Bill Delafield were go- 
ing to strike the old man for a raise. Mr. 
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Pelgram was delighted because we had kept 
his wife so contented in the country, for it 
had given him more free afternoons at the 
New York Whist Club than he had ever 
had before. He was all softened up, the 
old man was, and this was the day! 

“Oh, not to-day, Larry,” I said, looking 
at him like a dying calf. “ Not to-day, 
please!” f 

“Why not?” he said. “It’s the end of 
the quarter, and business is booming. He’s 
already raised Wiggins. Why not us?” 

“Well, I'd wait until the first of the 
year,” I said. 

“ Well, I like that! Who was the steady 
little nagger who kept pushing me to step 
up and ask for it?” 

There wasn’t any answer to that, so I 
just let him go, knowing that Mrs. Pelgram 
was probably spilling acid into her hus- 
band’s ear that very moment, at the break- 
fast table. 

Mame and I stayed in all day, as if there 
was a corpse in the house and the funeral 
was to-morrow. She called me up several 
times to ask if Larry had telephoned. At 
five o’clock I called her up and told her 
that something was the matter with our 
Ford. I asked her if she would bring Larry 
back when she went to the station to meet 
‘Billy. 

She said right out that I was a liar, and 
that the Ford wasn’t any worse than usual. 
She told me that if 1 thought she was going 
down to face the boys alone, I had another 
think coming. 

Well, you know how Mame is. I had 
to go to meet the train. She wheeled her 
Buick so close up to my Ford that you 
would have really thought she loved me. 

When the six forty-five came in, we just 
sat there numb. We half expected that the 
two men would kill us right there in public; 
but as they came toward us, they looked 
just about the same as usual. They were 
arguing the last hand the same as usual, 
they slapped each other on the back the 
same as usual, and they jumped into the 
cars with the same old— 

“ Hello! How’s everything?” 

Mame and I looked at each other as we 
put our feet on the starters, with a sort of 
farewell look. We both thought they were 
saving the fight for the home ring, where 
they could have it out without a referee. 

“Play bridge this afternoon?” Larry 
asked. 

““No—not to-day,” I squeaked. 


“‘What’s the matter? Sprain your wrist 
or something?” 

I didn’t come back with the usual retort 
that he played bridge twice a day -on the 
train. I hadn’t the heart to start anything. 

We rode for a few minutes, I being very 
careful about the bumps in the road. 

“Well, after all, I took your advice,” 
said Larry, “ about waiting for the first of 
the year.” 

“ The first of the year?” 

“You know—about asking the old man 
for a raise. Things weren’t setting right 
for it. I never saw him with such a grouch 
as he had to-day. Treated me like a dog. 
Didn’t even say good morning.” 

I did a sort of double loop in the road, 
and Larry told me for the hundredth time 
that I never would learn to drive a car. 

I give you my word that I was a rag by 
bedtime. Larry didn’t say another word 
about Mr. Pelgram, and I didn’t have the 
nerve to bring up the subject. He was so 
nice to me that I could have cried. 

Mame called me up the minute we got 
back from the station the next morning. 

“ Did Larry say anything?” she asked. 

“No. Did Billy?” 

“Only that Mr. Pelgram was in a bad 
temper, and didn’t speak to him all day.” 
“Oh, Mame! What do you think?” 

“TI don’t think—I know. The old brute 
is scouting around this very minute for two 
new bond salesmen! ”’ 

“Oh, no, Mame! 
because—” 

“He’d do anything that Old Ironsides 
told him to do, and I’ll bet she told him a 
plenty!” 

Well, the week wore on in a kind of 
strange, unnatural way. Mame and I were 
awfully jumpy. We couldn’t even enjoy 
one of the old-time bridge games with two 
tables and a lot of talk back and forth. We 
both felt as if we were sitting on a volcano 
and knew it was time for it to act up. 

Friday was the end of the month, and 
we just knew that the boys would find 
something in their envelopes beside their 
salaries. 

VI 


MAME DELAFIELD wouldn’t go to the sta- 
tion with me on Friday evening. When a 
person says she has a splitting headache, 
and looks as if she’s almost ready to die, 
you can’t act like a brute to her, so I went 
alone to face it. 


He wouldn’t, just 
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Just as the train drew in, I saw Mame’s 
Buick racing down the road. As she came 
nearer, I saw that she was awfully excited, 
and was waving something white from the 
window. She drew up beside me and thrust 
a letter into my hand. 

“ Don’t let Larry see it!” she managed 
to gasp, as the boys came cavorting across 
the parking space. 

I put the letter in my sweater pocket, 
feeling that it was probably a sentence of 
summary execution. 

Larry jumped into the car and kissed me. 
I almost fainted. He had sort of got out 
of that habit lately. 

“Well, old lady!” he said. ‘“ You’ve 
turned the trick. Bill Delafield and I were 
jumped a thousand, without even asking 
for it!” 

“ Wh-what?” I stammered. 

“Mrs. Pelgram was at the office to-day, 
and I’m as sure as shooting that she had 
something to do with it. She told mé that 
she had taken so much money away from 
you at bridge that she thought her husband 
ought to make it good. She said it as if it 
was a joke, you know, but of course it was 
her say-so that turned the trick. Well, 
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I'll tell the world I’ve got a darned clever 
little wife!” 

I was so surprised and trembly that I 
couldn’t even take advantage of the situa- 
tion and rub it in about how much I had 


‘helped him in lots of other ways. 


When we got home, I ran up to my room, 
while Larry was putting the car in the ga- 
rage, and read the note that Mame had 
given me. It was from Mrs. Pelgram, and 
this was it: 


’ My Dear Girts: 


I can’t tell you how much I have missed my 
little playfellows. I was an eenty-teenty bit 
hurt the other day, when it seemed you had some 
joke together which I was not sharirig; but little 
Amy can’t hold resentment long, and, of course, it 
was only your youth and good spirits. Let’s let 
bygones be bygones. I’ve just been lost without 
my bridge in this big, lonely house. I'll expect 
you both to-morrow. 

Bring that nice Mrs. Pomeroy with you. I have 
a fresh five-pound box of chocolates. Panes 

Y. 


Always your old friend, 
The ne box was a bribe for 
Dimp, and the salary boost a bribe for us, 
so what could we do but go? 


I tell you the woman has no friends— 
that’s the only explanation of the matter! 





RAIN AND OLD MR. LIGHTFOOT 


Ir had been beautiful for days— 

Skies such as scenic artists paint 

For dazzling South Sea plays; 

The sun had shone like a gay fairy prince 

In cloth of gold, the moon like Cinderella 
Dreaming that midnight would not come at all. 


And then, one morning, rain began to fall. 
From almost every umbrella 

Streamed a complaint; 

But none from Mr. Lightfoot’s. Winking 

As groan capped grumble, he seemed drinking 
The rising freshness as he said: 


“Without good grain 

We cannot have good bread. 

To have good wheat—come, it’s a fortnight since 
There’s been a drop. You know ”—his face 

The sun’s for warmth, his tone for silvery grace 
The wise old moon’s—“ you like a little rain !’* 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 
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spend his three weeks’ holiday, in company with his friend, Dan Finch. A physical 


J ona BARR, salesman of motor trucks, comes to a modest seaside inn at Ponsett Village to 


he attracts the notice of Lydia Alford, heiress to millions. Lydia, an orphan, is in charge of 
her aunt,\Mrs. Lane, and of T. Wynne Pruden, trustee under her father’s will, and the impression- 
able girl’s erratic fancies have already caused. much anxiety to her guardians. 

Lydia ventures into the surf on a rough afternoon, screams for help, and—as she had planned— 
is rescued by the stalwart James. Mrs. Lane sends Deever, her butler, to Barr’s hotel, to offer 
him a money payment—a suggestion which he indignantly rejects. On the following evening 
Lydia, pretending a headache, declines to go out to dinner with her aunt, and telephones to James, 
asking him to come over at once to Mrs. Lane’s ornate cottage in Ponsett Beach. 


VIII 


ITH her pretty left hand, Miss 

Alford prepared to return the re- 

ceiver to its hook. With her 
equally pretty right hand, she reached out 
and rang for her little maid. 

Thus we are in a position to grasp more 
intelligently the phenomenon of Lydia so 
lately stricken with headache, as she de- 
scends to the darkened veranda in an eve- 
ning gown so striking, and still so simple, 
that Deever, sighting her from afar, went 
off into a private flutter. After all, it ap- 
peared, she was attending one of the social 
affairs of Ponsett Beach this evening, 
whereas Wallace, the chauffeur, after due 
consultation, had concluded that it would 
be quite safe to pause at the movies, and 
even at this moment eight thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of Lydia-owned automobile was 
parked outside the theater. 

Still, many minutes passed, and Deever 
was not summoned. Eventually, in his 
pudgy and noiseless way, he drifted toward 
the front of the house on a discreet tour of 
investigation. 

He paused at the inner doorway of the 
drawing-room, and squinted. With the 
light shining into his eyes, the view from 
just that point was not of the clearest; but 
it seemed to Deever that Miss Alford was 
greeting some one out there—some one un- 


usually large, distinctly resembling the per- 
son at McGlown’s who had given Deever 
quite a turn by his violence, only the eve- 
ning before. 

The butler ‘was correct. 
the person from McGlown’s, 

At this moment the person was gaining 
his very first taste of high life, and was 
finding himself both amazed and delighted. 
They greeted one differently in these upper 
circles. They held out both hands, and 
took both one’s hands; and in his intelli- 
gent way James Barr adapted himself swift- 
ly to the pretty custom. He gripped both 
Lydia’s hands and squeezed. 

Nothing happened—that is to say, noth- 
ing of an unpleasant nature . happened. 
Lydia’s glorious eyes turned upward. 

“I’m so glad to see you again!” she said 
simply. 

“‘ Well—” essayed James Barr, and shud- 
dered with pure joy. “ Well—” 

“ And to thank you!” 

“ Don’t — thank me!” James managed, 
with a hazy notion that it was rather a flat 
response. 

Yet it did not seem so to impress Miss 
Alford. Those hypnotic eyes were smiling 
at him. James, usually so self-possessed, 
so jaunty, in the presence of young women, 
found himself turning slightly dizzy before 
this particular young woman. 

Somehow, she had taken his arm. 


It was indeed 
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“Let’s go down to-the beach,” she sug- 
gested. ‘It’s such a lovely night!” 

James awoke and glanced at her—and 
coughed and glanced away again. 

“ You'll be cold,” he said in his simple 
way. “ Better get a coat.” 

“Oh, I don’t need a coat,” Lydia told 
him, and led him down the steps. 

Strange, indeed, when one considers that 
these two had met but once before, and 
then for such a very brief space—yet they 
seemed already so well acquainted that the 
need for conversation had ceased to be. 
Such, at least, was James’s impression. It 
may have been due, in part, to the weird 
consciousness that he could not think of a 
solitary thing to say. His slightly foggy 
brain raced up and down the list of plati- 
tudes suited to such a situation; but in- 
tuition advised him that, for present pur- 
poses, they were one and all stone dead. 
His brain searched on, looking for some- 
thing sprightly and original that might be 
said. There was nothing—absolutely noth- 
ing at all. 

The girl was leaning on his arm as they 
walked down the sands, as if needing his 
support. Instinctively James Barr’s arm 
muscles tightened their grip on the little 
hand; and when James Barr’s muscles shift- 
ed, there was a considerable movement. 

Also, he glanced down, just as Miss Al- 
ford glanced up. She was smiling at him 
again, and he smiled at her. Of course, he 
had meant this glance for a glance and 
nothing more; but he discovered that he 
could not drag his eyes from the surpassing 
beauty of her face. He tried to do so, with 
that great honesty of purpose which was 
his in most things, but it was no use at all. 
He merely looked and looked and looked; 
and the longer he looked, the less able was 
he to cease looking. 

Indeed, so far as any guidance of James’s 
was concerned, they might have walked 
straight into the ocean, and on and on in- 
definitely; but Miss Alford deftly turned 
their steps in a northerly direction along 
the beach. They went on until they came 
to a certain high dune, behind which they 
were hidden from all the world that did not 
happen to be afloat on that section of the 
Atlantic and equipped with a powerful 
searchlight. 

“ We'll sit here,’ she said softly. 

They sat there, on a little mound of sand 
—a very pleasant little mound, James dis- 
covered, since its limitations compelled 
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Lydia to sit rather close to him. Nor did 
she seem to object to this. Indeed, if it 
had not been so absurd, James would have 
fancied that the deliriously lovely young 
person was leaning deliberately, delicately, 
against his mighty arm. 

“TIsn’t it wonderful — the moon?” said 
Lydia’s hushed, timid little voice. 

“T never saw it just—just like that be- 
fore!” James submitted. 

Together they gazed at the moon, well 
risen now, beaming down upon them, en- 
gulfing them in its mystic flood. Lydia 
sighed lightly. . James also sighed, not light- 
ly, but with a strange catchy, strangling 
sound. Then he shook himself oddly, and 
turned to Lydia Alford with a strained lit- 
tle grin. 

“ That—moon!” he said brilliantly. 

“Yes!” whispered Lydia. 

She looked up at him and seemed to 
understand. 

“T mean—anything could happen with 
—with a moon like that shining like that,” 
James informed her. 

“ Couldn’t it?” whispered Lydia. 

She was looking up at him again, smil- 
ing up at him again. Once more James 
endeavored to drag away his eyes and re- 
sume the watching of the moon, which 
seemed to be the business of the moment; 
and once more he failed completely. 

For of what earthly avail to look at any- 
thing else while Lydia was there to be 
viewed? This great thought surged crash- 
ingly through Mr. Barr’s cranium, causing 
it to spin internally. In sooth, there was 
no sense at all in looking at anything or 
anybody else in the world, in doing any- 
thing but just look at Lydia, from that mo- 
ment to the very end of time! None! 
None! 

She was coming nearer—or else he was 
bending nearer—and— 

“Oh, my Lord!” James exploded. “I 
—I—I love you! Lydia, dearest, I love 
you!” 

This time, incontestably, she did sway 
toward him. She swayed, in fact, with the 
very nicest sense of direction, immediately 
into Mr. Barr’s waiting arms. 

“ Jim!” choked Lydia. “ Jim!” 

“T love you! I love you!” James in- 
sisted, possibly under the impression that 
she had not heard the first time. 

Oh, yes, his arms were about her now— 
very much about Lydia; and for that mat- 
ter Lydia’s two arms were about James’s 
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neck, and this glorious, glorified young 
woman was whispering: 

“Oh, why didn’t you come to me last 
night and tell me that?” 

“ Huh?” James said thickly, dazedly al- 
most, and held her closer. ‘“ Lydia, I—I—- 
there wasn’t anything in the world I want- 
ed to do last night so bad as to come over 
here and—and tell you that I loved you! 
I would have, only I thought you’d think 
I was crazy! I thought you’d yell for the 
police and—” 

At this point—it is mentioned only to 
keep the record complete and accurate— 
thev kissed. 

IX 


In such a moment as this there can be no 
measuring of time. It may have been min- 
utes, it may have been ages, before James 
Barr, his fevered brain inconveniently in- 
vaded by some cool little trickle of sanity, 
drew back, perhaps two inches, and said 
hoarsely : 

“ We—we’re crazy!” 

“ Are we?” Lydia breathed up at him. 
“Why are we?” 

“ Because we—are, I guess.” 

“Then I think it’s rather nice to be 
crazy,” remarked Miss Alford, and rested 
her cheek contentedly against him. “ Don’t 
you?” 

Oh, no, James did not release her. James 
did not free himself after a dreadful strug- 
gle, mental and physical, and then walk 
the adjacent beach, wringing his hands and 
going through a lot of similar noble, con- 
scious-prompted gymnastics. Nothing like 
that happened; but James did manage to 
draw back a trifle, so that he could face 
Lydia. 

“What I mean, this—well, things like 
this don’t happen, you know. On the level, 
I mean; and—and I’m on the level.” 

“ Yes, I know you are,” breathed Lydia;' 
“but this happened!” 

“And so—why, kid, we don’t even know 
each other!” James gasped. 

“Don’t we—now?” asked Lydia, with a 
tiny, tinkling laugh. 

“Well, it—it looks as if we were on 
Speaking terms,” James conceded, with a 
bewildered grin; “ but—Lydia, it’s not pos- 
sible that you actually love me?” 

This time Lydia drew back a little. 

“Jim, do you think—” she began. 

“No, I don’t—I don’t; that’s just it! 
That’s what I can’t get, yet!”” Mr. Barr in- 
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terrupted agonizedly, and recaptured her. 
“ Lydia, if it’s really so, tell me!” he im- 
plored desperately. 

The lady in his arms sighed long and 
quiveringly, and looked into James’s very 
soul. 

“Oh, Jim—Jim!” she said, and she real- 
ly seemed to mean just what she said. “TF 
never knew what love was until I saw you 
yesterday!” 

Again—there can be no attempt here at 
statistics—they kissed. Let it suffice to 
say that they kissed repeatedly this time. 
Then Miss Alford’s head nestled securely 
upon Mr. Barr’s bosom, and Mr. Barr him- 
self gazed fixedly at the moon. His ex- 
pression was strange, too. It was just as 
if James struggled vainly, hopelessly, to re- 
gain some nameless quantity that he had 
lost forever. It was if, somehow, he blamed 
the moon for this loss. 

“ Well—” he began, and ceased. 
“ Well—” he tried again; and then, sud- 
denly, with a great, joyful cry: “Oh, I 
can’t understand it—and I don’t care a 
hoot! It doesn’t matter; it’s so—that’s all. 
We've never even been introduced, and now 
we're going to be married!” 

“ Are we?” 

“ Aren’t we?” James gasped. 

“T don’t know. You haven’t asked me,” 
said Lydia, smiling. 

One vast, deep breath James took. He 
was much more himself after that breath. 
Seizing her by her peerless shoulders, he 
held Lydia off a little distance and took his 
own turn at soul-gazing. 

“ Well, I’m asking you now, kid!” said 
he. “ Will you?” 

“Oh, Jim!” cried Lydia, and the little 
distance between them became no distance 
at all. 

In its usual languid fashion, the moon 
continued to rise. This was rather foolish, 
if the moon had business elsewhere. It 
might just as well have finished its climb- 
ing at one wild leap, and attained the west- 
ern horizon with another wild swoop. Its 
job in that particular quarter was finished. 

“ Lydia!” 

“Yes, Jim!” 

““How—how did this happen?” James 
inquired, with more than a little awe in his 
tone. ‘“ Do you know how it happened?” 

Lydia’s great, innocent eyes searched his 
own. 

“ How should I know, Jim?” she whis- 
pered artlessly. She was, of course, hardly 
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more than a child. ‘“ But—but doesn’t it 
always happen in some such way as this? 
I mean, aren’t there always, in the whole 
world, just one man and one woman made 
for each other? And don’t they, somehow, 
always find each other, Jim?” 

“Well, I never thought of it just like 
that before,” said James, and gazed down- 
ward his unbounded admiration; “ but I 
guess probably you're right, at that!” 

There was another long, blissful pause. 

“Maybe we’d better— sort of get ac- 
quainted,” James suggested awkwardly. 

“Do you feel that?” Lydia asked, with 
a touch of disappointment. ‘“ Don’t we 
know everything about each other now?” 

“Why, practically everything—yes, cer- 
tainly,” James agreed. “That is, every- 
thing but the details.” 

“As if there could be details!” wafted 
softly from Lydia’s soul, borne on the wings 
of the lightest, happiest little laugh. 

“‘ Why, sure there could!” said James, in 
astonishment. ‘“ Everything’s made up of 
details, isn’t it? What I mean, don’t you 
want to know something about me?” 

“T want to know everything! I want 
to know every thought in your head! They 
all belong to me!” said Lydia, who was not 
particularly consistent. 

“T haven’t so many,” James confessed 
modestly; “ but—say, will you excuse me 
for asking one thing?” 

(74 Yes.”’ 

“‘ Well, then, aren’t you rich?” 

“Now that I have you—yes!” 

“ Ves, but kidding aside,” James persist- 
ed seriously, “‘ aren’t you?” 

“T have a little money. Why?” 

“Well, that’s just what I thought, from 
the—the way you dress and the way you 
act,” James said, with a small and rather 
bitter smile. ‘I knew there was a catch in 
this somewhere, and that’s it. I haven’t 
any! ” 

“* Money, you mean?” 

“ No, because—” 

“ Well, but. what in the world has that 
to do with us?” inquired Lydia, dimpling 
wonderingly. 

“Tt seems to me as if it might have a 
whole lot to do with us,” James responded, 
and frowned his very genuine perplexity. 
“You see, I’ve just got my salary—salary 
and commission, that is.” 

After this, he waited for some sort of 
manifestation. It did not come. Lydia 
was once more exploring his soul, and she 
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seemed to be finding it just the sort of soul 
she had been seeking. 

“You're not going to ruin a night like 
this by talking business?” she asked. 

“‘ [—-well, the way I’ve always under- 
stood, when—when people are going to get 
married—well, what I mean—” James es- 
sayed. Then he stopped, and drew himself 
up resolutely. ‘“ No!” he assured her, 
“No, I’m not!” 

“No!” echoed little Lydia.. 

There was another long, long pause, 
while the waves lapped dreamily and the 
moon beamed down upon one of its most 
astonishing bits of work. This interval was 
not filled with mere saccharine sentiment. 
Something like normal balance was work- 
ing its way, slowly and with whatever diffi- 
culty, back into James Barr. Hitherto he 
had been a strange, delightfully stunned 
creature, looking about with clouded eyes, 
in which a certain fear of sudden awaken- 
ing was not lacking. Now that fear was 
vanishing rapidly. More of it departed 
each time he looked down upon Lydia. His 
old self-confidence, plus—aye, infinitely 
plus! —was returning by leaps and bounds. 
His chest expanded. His hold on Lydia 
tightened. 

“ Are you satisfied to have me for a hus- 
band?” he demanded bluntly. 

“Well, do I seem dissatisfied?” 
dimpled. 

“ Say it!” 

“Oh, Jim—yes!/” 

“ Well, then, you’re dead right about the 
rest of it, kid!” James said, quite thickly. 
“ Nothing else matters—nothing! Lots of 
times I’ve felt that there was something I 
didn’t have. Well, now I know what it 
was—it was you!” 

“Have you really felt that?” 

“I just said so.” James beamed down- 
ward in his glorified way. ‘ Now I’ve real- 
ly got you, I can go out and lick the whole 
world, barehanded! I can mop up any- 
thing that gets in my way! I can make a 
million dollars!” 

Was it crude? Perhaps it was. Perhaps 
we are all crude; perhaps little Lydia, at 
heart, was utterly crude. In any case, this 
simple statement of belief and intention 
seemed to make a great appeal to hear. © 
She snuggled closer to James, looking up 
at him. 

“‘T know you can, my knight!” said she. 

“Your what?” 

“ My knight!” whispered Lydia. 


Lydia 















“Ho, ho!” laughed James. 

Again there was a pause. 

“When are we going to be married, 
kid?” James purred. 

“Whenever you like.” 

“ Next week?” 

At this even Lydia drew back and stared 
her mild astonishment. 

“ Next week?” she cried. 
that—” 

“Too sudden? Is it? I don’t know. 
I’ve never been married before,” Mr. Barr 
said, with all his characteristic briskness. 
“ Well, how about week after next, then?” 

“ Well, even week after next—” 

“ That’s not too soon, is it?” James de- 
manded, and laughed quite impatiently. 
“Or is it? It wouldn’t be for me, you 
know. That’s the way I do everything— 
quick, fast! Never could spend a lot of 
time fiddling with a proposition, the way 
some people can, you know. I have to grab 
it off and finish it.” His voice dropped 
and grew wonderfully tender. “ Maybe 
I’m scaring you, Lydia? Maybe you’re 
not used to fast work, eh?” 

“No, maybe not,” Lydia breathed. If, 
quite involuntarily, there crept into these 
three words a queer little shading that was 
almost derision, it was not sensed by James 
Barr. ‘‘ Oh—whenever you like, Jim!” she 
sighed, and relaxed. 

“Next week it is! 

“ Wednesday?” 

“Why not Monday?” 

“ Monday, if you like!” said Lydia. 

James sighed and held her closer. 

“Of course, this is only Monday,” he 
mused. ‘I suppose it would be rushing 
things too much to get married this week— 
maybe Friday or Saturday?” 

“Well, yes. I’d—I’d like to have a real 
wedding.” 

“ With music, and a ton of flowers, and 
a raft of bridesmaids, and all that?” James 
asked, quite darkly. 

“T think I’m civilized enough to want 
bridesmaids—yes,”’ Lydia confessed. 

“Well, all right, if you can get ’em to- 
gether in time, kid,” James conceded. “ I’d 
be the last one to deny you anything you 
wanted that I could get you. Only, per- 


“ But isn’t 


What day?” 


sonally, it’s always seemed to me that the 
Snappiest way to do this stuff was just— 
oh, jump into a taxi, you know, and get 
the minister’s wife and daughter for wit- 
Take this man to be 


nesses, and—zip! 
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your wedded husband—take this woman 
to be your wedded wife—blah, blah, blah 
—I now pronounce you man and wife. 
Like that!” 

“ But—” 

“Wait! I’m not insisting, Lydia. We'll 
get it all fixed up just the way you want it. 
fixed, so long as it’s soon!” 

Lydia’s arm slipped about his neck once 
more. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful?” she asked, reason- 
ably enough. 

“ Wonderful?” said James, and the dazed 
light flitted back to his eyes for a moment, 
“T can’t understand it—that’s all.” 

“ How we found each other?” 

“Not that so much as why you ever 
looked at me a second time, kid. Not that 
I’m not all right. I am all right, but—” 

“Oh, you’re very much all right!” 

“Sure! But a girl like you, with prob- 
ably thousands and thousands of dollars— 
and educated—and probably with a lot of 
swell friends—” James said, and there he 
gave it up entirely and laughed mightily 
and drew the unresisting maiden to him 
again. ‘ However, let it go at that!” he 
cried. “ We should worry!” 

Is it. too much to say that there was still 
another pause, wherein nothing at all was 
said—or, at any rate, nothing sufficiently 
coherent, of sufficient consequence to be set 
down? There was. Time was passing, too. - 
In some way the moon had climbed high 
in the summer sky in an amazingly brief 
interval; yet in this interval some sugges- 
tion of the practical Lydia had crept back. 

“ Dearest!” she whispered. 

“Honey?” whispered James. 

“ There’s one thing.” 

““ What is it, sweetheart?” 

“ My guardian.” 

“Guardian? I didn’t know you had a 
guardian.” 

“‘ Well, you know now.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“Nearly twenty-two.” 

“ Tt isn’t legal,” said James, with a shrug. 
“ What about him?” 

“You'll have to ask him.” 

“Tf I can marry you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ha!” laughed Mr. Barr, with scorn 
beyond description. ‘“ With you twerty- 
two years old, kid? Watch me ask him! 
We'll send him a wedding announcement 
and call it a day!” 
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“No, but really you will have to!” 

“ Why?” 

“Well, he’s father’s executor and—and 
all that, and he has charge of what money 
was left me, Jim; and there was some pro- 
vision father made about getting his con- 
sent when I married.” 

“Well, I don’t think it’s legal,” James 
said. 

“ Legal or not, you will, won’t you?” 

“Ask him? Certainly I will, if it ‘Il 
make you the least bit happier, Lydia. 
Who is he?” 

‘“‘He’s my Uncle Wynne. He’s not real- 
ly my uncle, but I’ve always called him 

that.” 
_ “ What’s his other name?” 

“ Pruden—T. Wynne Pruden.” 

“ Aha! Some name!” James grinned. 
“ All right! Ill break the news to him, 
honey, some time between now and next 
Monday. Is he living with you?” 

“No, he lives in New York. I think 
you’d better see him at his office.” 

*‘ T’ll see him in the subway, or on a fer- 
ryboat, or on top of the Woolworth Build- 
ing, just so long as it’s what you want me 
to do, kid!” 

“ And soon!” 

"66 Why?” 
“Oh, because—because sometimes he’s 


a little bit peculiar, and he may need some - 


persuading,” Lydia sighed. 

“ Is—that—so?” asked Mr. Barr, with 
a slight asperity, which, however, was in 
no sense directed toward the lady in his 
arms. ‘ Meaning I might not be good 
enough to marry you, kid? Well, I’m not; 
but that’s confidential. That’s between you 
and me. That’s none of his business.” 

“T know, but—” 

“Oh, I'll see him!” James chuckled. 
“Vou leave the rest of it to me! I take 
that goofy kind and eat ’em alive. That’s 
part of my regular day’s work. You really 
think I’d better look the old boy up before 
Saturday?” 

“Oh, if you can, I’d go back to the city 
to-morrow and see him.” 

“ Done!” said James. 

Yet even as the words left his lips, he 
was smitten by a dread thought, as by a 
club. He started. Then, as on several 
other occasions, he drew Lydia closer to 
him. 

“Well, say! 


I’m going to miss you 
pretty bad, if I do that!” he stated. 


‘ smiled gloriously at him. 
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“ Why, no, you’re not!” Lydia corrected 
sweetly. ‘ We live just off Central Park.” 

“ When you’re home — yes; but you’re 
here!” 

“ But I shan’t be here after to-day, Jim- 
my. I’m going home to-morrow.” Lydia | 
“You know, | 
there are some few little things a girl has | 
to attend to before she’s married, even to 
a cyclonic person like you!” 

“Well, come up with me on the eight 
o’clock train.” 

“Why—why, Ill have to drive home— 
with aunt, you know. She’s my official 
chaperon, and she’s a dear, Jimmy. You 
can ride with us.” 

“ Aunt?” murmured James. “Oh, that’s 
the lady I met yesterday.” 

“Of course! She didn’t mean to be of- 
fensive when she sent that beastly check, 
Jim. She—” 

“JT wasn’t thinking about that; but I 
guess I’ll go up on the train,” replied Mr. 
Barr. “I’ve got a lot of bags and stuff.” 

“Will you phone me to-morrow after- 
noon, then?” 

“To find out when you’re home? I'l 
say I will! You’re not doing anything to- 
morrow night?” 

“T shall be waiting for you, I think. 
You'll come for dinner?” 

“Tl be up after dinner,” James said. 

173 T wish—”’ 

‘No, we’d better make it after dinner, 
Lydia.” 

“ Well—and we’ll make an appointment 
with Uncle Wynne, and you can run down 
town and see him the next morning,” Lydia 
asked anxiously. 

Queerly enough, this little note of anxiety 
seemed to stab hard into Mr. Barr. With- 
out any suggestion of effort, he lifted Miss 
Alford about, holding her so that she faced 
him squarely. Sheer strength, mental, 
moral, and physical, fairly bristled from 
him. His eye was compelling. 

“Now listen, kid!” he said sternly. — 
“You’re worried about this bird—I can 
see that. Drop it! You don’t know me 
yet. Probably you think this is a lot of 
hot air; but you take it straight from me, 
Lydia, that if you had fifty guardians, and 
each one of ’em had a machine gun bat- — 
talion behind him, the whole bunch.couldn’t 
any more take you away from me than a 
fly could push a motor truck down the 
Street!” 
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Pid the gently bred Lydia shrink back 
at this rather colloquial expression of the 
thought? No, strange to say, the gently 
bred Lydia did not. Casting aside the 
rough shell, she drank in those golden drops 
which were the sentiment itself. She laid 
her head upon James’s bosom. 

“My knight!” she breathed again. 


x 


By common consent, the social affairs of 
Ponsett Beach end at rather an early hour. 
It still lacked some twenty minutes of one 
o'clock when Mrs. Lane returned to the 
gray cottage. 

Very, very carefully, she tiptoed to Ly- 
dia’s room. 

Responsibility ever rested heavily upon 
Mrs. Lane, and she wished to make quite 
sure that her suffering niece was safely 
asleep. She found Lydia wide awake, 


healthfully aglow, sitting at her little desk 
and jotting down items on a list. 

“ But, my child!” Mrs. Lane cried, and 
held up both hands. 

“Qh, hello, Aunt Mary!” Lydia said, 
carelessly and jovially. 

“ You—you’re better, dear?” 


Why, I never—oh, yes, my 
Yes, dear, that’s quite all 


“ Better? 
head, of course! 
right now.” 

Mrs. Lane sighed. Lydia, you see, had 
had a headache. In the nature of things 
she should still have a headache. Present- 
ly, of course, it would become clear to Mrs. 
Lane that Lydia no longer had a headache; 
but for the moment she was much troubled. 

“J think you ought to be abed,” she 
said. 

“T don’t,” Lydia responded. “ Pt go 
presently, of course, but—Aunt Mary, I’ve 
something to tell you,” Lydia concluded, 
and her voice trembled oddly. 

“Yes, dear? Something—oh, is it—is it- 
something that has made you very happy?” 
her aunt inquired, as Lydia faced her. 

“Yes, very happy. I’m going to be 
married! ”? 

“Oh, my dear!” gasped Mrs. Lane. 

“Ves, aunt—really, this time!” 

For ten rather terrific seconds, Mrs. 
Lane merely quivered where she stood. 
Then she hurried forward and threw both 
arms about Lydia. 

“My darling! My darling! 
pleased!” she cried. 

“Yes, aunt!” said Lydia, with the sug- 
gestion of a sniff. 


I’m so 


“Tm so happy! I—I’ve been so wor- 
ried, Lydia!” the lady choked. 

“‘ About me?” 

“Yes, dear! Because, you see, you 
might have — oh, but it’s all right now! 
I’m so glad!” 

“So am I, aunt. I never knew—” 

“ And the dear boy! The dear, dear 
boy!” Mrs. Lane gushed on. Fairly radi- 
ating, she fumbled a little chair to Lydia’s 
side, and, beaming, cried: “Oh, Lydia, 
dearest, you must tell me! How ever did 
Harold—” 

Lydia looked puzzled, as if trying to re- 
call something in the very far distant past. 

“‘ Harold?” said she. “ What has Harold 
to do with this?” 

“‘ What, to be sure?” Mrs. Lane demand- 
ed, with a hysterical little laugh. ‘“ When 
you’re about to marry him, my child?” 

“ Harold?” repeated Lydia, amazedly. 
“ Why, I’d no more think of marrying that 
—that poor shrimp than—” 

“That what, Lydia?” faltered from her 
aunt. 

“‘ Well, it may not be the nicest thing to 
call him, but that’s what he is! Heavens, 
no! I’ve no idea of marrying Harold!” 

“But you said—just now, dear, you 
said—” 

“Tf said nothing about Harold,” Miss. 
Alford insisted, and shook her head very 
decidedly.. “I’m going to marry fim.” 

“ j-jim?” Mrs. Lane said numbly. 
“Jim? Jim?” 

“Yes, Jim—Jim Barr, the man who 
saved my life yesterday!” 

“ The—what did you say, Lydia?” 

“ Well, auntie, even you can’t have for- 
gotten him?” 

“But I—why, I”— Mrs. Lane was 
speaking with the greatest effort—“ it isn’t 
possible that you—you mean the person in 
the striped shirt?” 

“ Why isn’t it possible?” Lydia snapped. 
“ Of course it’s possible! We're engaged!” 

This time a full half minute was devoted 
to gazing at Lydia, who had flushed. Then 
Mrs. Lane managed to reply. 

“You're joking, of course,” she said, 
smiling very faintly. “I think it wretched 
taste, Lydia!” 

“Ym not joking.” 

“You’re not in earnest?” her aunt criea 
shrilly. “ That man?” 

“That man,” Lydia began hotly, “is 
the biggest and finest—” 


“ Lydia!” Mrs. Lane wailed. ‘“ You're 
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demented! Yes, you are! That’s absurd! 
You don’t even know the creature! You 
never even saw him before yesterday! You 
can’t possibly contemplate—” 

“ Auntie, please don’t call him a creature, 
and please don’t be ridiculous. Of course, 
I knew you would object. You always ob- 
ject; but now that I’ve told you, can’t we 
just accept the fact and consider it settled?” 

This, even among the emphatic Lydias 
that Mrs. Lane knew so well, was decidedly 
a new Lydia. Mrs. Lane stared at her and 
gasped—and stared again and gasped 
again, and passed a plump white hand 
across her brow. 

“T think I shall faint!” she said weakly. 

“TI wouldn’t,” Lydia advised, almost 
_ brutally. “ What’s the use? It’s sudden 
and unexpected and all that, of course; but 
it’s just what I’ve always known was bound 
to happen when my real knight came along. 
Now it has happened, and we’re to be mar- 
ried next Monday.” 

“One week from to-day?” Mrs, Lane 
screamed. 

6 Just!” 

“ But — but, Lydia, he’s not a proper 
person for you to marry!” the unfortunate 
lady insisted rather wildly. ‘ No, really, 
he isn’t, my child! He’s—what shall I 
say?—quite splendid in his way, of course, 
but never, never, never the sort of man to 
make my little girl a husband! He’s 
coarse, Lydia! He’s—why, I’m quite sure 
he’s somebody’s chauffeur, and—” 

“ He’s not!” 

“What is he?” 

“T didn’t ask him,” replied Lydia, so 
crisply that Mrs. Lane’s jaw dropped. 
“ And now, auntie, just let me speak for a 
moment. I’m sorry that you don’t approve, 
although I hadn’t dared hope you would. 
I’m sorry that I’ve bothered you, other 
times, about men I thought I wanted to 
marry. I’m glad, now, that you drove them 
off; but so far as marrying Jim goes, I’m 
just going to do it, and that’s the end of it. 
We needn’t do any fainting over that?” 

“ We—no!” said Mrs. Lane, with a sick- 
ly attempt at stiffness. 

“ And in the morning, early, we’re going 
back to the city. I’ve so much to do, you 
know. Oh, yes, I’ve told Wallace, and 
we'll take Deever and the cook. Now, 
wouldn’t it be a good idea to go to bed, so 
that we'll be fresh?” 

Now and then it almost seemed that Mrs. 
Lane was slightly lacking in that quick in- 
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telligence which handles big things proper- 
ly. In this moment, however, she came 
near to doing the right thing. She arose 
and prepared to leave. 

“You are quite determined on this in- 
sane thing?” she asked. 

“ Quite!” 

“Very well, Lydia,” said her ant. 
“ Good night!” 

The outrageous character of the whole 
affair carried her out of the room with a 
certain dignity; but that dignity vanished 
when once Mrs. Lane’s own door had closed 
behind her. The distressed lady devoted 
some thirty seconds to wringing her hands, 
much after the fashion of the mid-Victorian 
tragédienne, ‘Then she caressed her fore- 
head and considered fainting — which, in 
turn, she forgot as her glazing eyes alighted 
upon the extension telephone in the corner. 

These last ten years, which had been 
those of his widowerhood, T. Wynne Pru- 
den had maintained solitary and rather 
elaborate quarters in the Colling Arms 
apartment house, than which there could 
be nothing more exalted. The girl at the 
switchboard downstairs had standing orders 
never to ring Mr. Pruden’s rooms after mid- 
night, unless the calling individual took 
oath that it was a matter of life or death; 
but on this particular night a new girl was 
on duty. 

So at half past one o’clock T. Wynne 
Pruden staggered to the phone in his silken 
pyjamas, straining angrily at muscles which 
would scarcely raise his heavy eyelids, and 
learned that long distance desired him. 

“Oh, Wynne! This—this is Mary!” 
presently reached his ear. 

“Yes? Yes? Yes?” barked Mr. Pru- 
den, at once visualizing the gray cottage in 
flames, a smallpox epidemic sweeping 
through Ponsett Beach, and his really be- 
loved ward crushed beneath a falling pier. 

“Wynne! Lydia has told me that she’s 
going to be married!” 

“ Well, good Lord Almighty!” cried Mr. 
Pruden. ‘“ You haven’t called me out of 
bed at this hour of the morning to tell me 
that, have you? You told me that day be- 
fore yesterday!” 

“T didn’t! I didn’t! I mean, Wynne, 
she’s not. going to marry Harold!” ; 

“Oh!” T. Wynne grunted disgustedly. 
“ Who’s she going to marry now?” 

“ A chauffeur!” 

“‘ Hers?” 

“No, a strange chauffeur!” Mrs. Lane” 















cried. “Oh, Wynne, you can’t even pic- 
ture him—a great, hulking brute—a—a 
thug, I think! Wynne, he’s the most un- 
speakable beast! He’s the most offen- 
sive creature—” 

“‘ Well, he’s coming to me to get my con- 
sent, isn’t he?” 

“‘T suppose so. I don’t know.” 

“ All right! Dismiss the matter from 
your mind, Mary. I'll settle him. Do you 
want me to come down there?” 

“Here? No! Good gracious, no, 
Wynne—don’t think of doing that. You 
see, we're driving back to town early in the 
morning. Yes, fancy that, just when we 
were so nicely settled, and everything go- 
ing so beautifully!” Mrs. Lane relaxed for 
a long, detailed recital of the tragedy. “ It 
came like a bolt from the blue, Wynne— 
like a bolt from the blue! I thought I 
should faint when the poor, insane child 
told me that this—this chauffeur—” 

“* What does he say about it?” 

“T haven’t seen him, Wynne. Lydia 
told me not ten minutes ago.” 

“ Aha! Well, you get Lydia back here 
and send the chauffeur to see me!” Lydia’s 
guardian snapped. “I'll finish him off in 
five minutes. Is there anything else you 
want to talk to me about, Mary?” 

“* T—why, no, Wynne. I’m so glad I’ve 
told you, though. I feel better for having 
told you. Yes, I am glad that—” 

“ So am I—delighted!” Mr. Pruden said 
sourly. ‘“ Good night, Mary!” 


XI 


THE news of an engagement is not spread 
by the prospective bride alone. James 
Barr, having creaked up the stairs of the 
silent Seaside Inn, opened the door of his 
room and stalked in. He grinned almost 
literally from ear to ear, shuddered delight- 
edly, and beamed upon everything in sight. 
Finally, after a long, chuckling stare at 
Daniel Finch—who slumbered like a little 
child, with one hand thrown back—he 
stalked over and jabbed one great forefinger 
into the sleeper’s ribs. 

Daniel came up with a shriek that would 
have roused the inn, but that James deftly 
anata it with a great palm over his friend’s 
Ips. 

“What the—what the—” Daniel sput- 
tered, in substance, behind the palm. 

“Wake up!” commanded James. 
“‘ Wake up and hear the news!” 

“ News?” 
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“T’m going to marry her!” thrilled from 
Mr. Barr. 4 
“Huh?” grunted Daniel, forcing open 
his eyes. 
“Can you beat it? I’m going to marry — 
her, kid! A week from to-day!” : a 
“Who—who’s this you're going to4 
marry?” a 
“Lydia, you poor fathead!” bubbled 
joyfully from James’s great throat. a 
“ Well, all right, but who the—who is © 
Lydia? T don’t know any Lydia!” a 
“You will soon. I suppose I’ve got to © 
ask you to be best man!” Mr. Barr © 
chuckled, and slapped the shoulder of his ~ 
old friend so energetically that the old ~ 
friend tottered as he sat, and gasped. .. 
But the blow jarred the last wisp of *" 
slumber from Daniel’s brain. He surveyed | 
James with eyes that were wide open and © 
quite intelligent. st 
“ That’s what was biting you yesterday. 
was it, and to-day? You’d fallen in love 
with some skirt, sudden?” 3 
“T’ll say it was sudden, feller! Tl say © 
it was!” 3 
“‘ T’ll say it was more than that,” Daniel 
reflected, and it seemed that he received 
the news with no great joy. “The way 
you’ve been acting I thought you were © 
getting ready for the nut factory. Well, — 
spill it, Jimmy. I suppose you’ve got to x 
before I can sleep. Who is she? Where 9 
does she work?” a 
“‘ Where — what?” James said sharply, © 
and ceased smiling. ‘She doesn’t! She © 
doesn’t have to!” 4 
“Ah! The village belle, maybe? = 
What’s her other name?” 4 
James flushed slightly, but his self-con- 7 
trol was admirable. 4 
“sListen, Dan,” he said soberly, and laid be 
a hand upon his friend. “ Maybe this ~ 
sounds kind of funny and formal, coming ~ 
from me to you, but it’s the goods—you = 
got to be a little more respectful when you — 
speak about Lydia. Nothing quite as fine ~ 
as her ever lived before, and—and—well, ~ 
coming right down to cases, Dan, you’re © 
sort of rough stuff!” a 
“ Well, what do you know about that?” = 
Daniel Finch demanded, and stared blank- ¥ 
ly. “And that from you! Say, listen—” ~ 
“ All right, Dan, only you know what I ~ 
mean,” James insisted, just as soberly. ~ 
“When you’re introduced to Miss Alford, ~ 
I don’t want her to think I run around with — 
a lot of bums, and if ever—” 4 
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2 “ Alford?” Daniel repeated, his eyes 

| opening still wider. 

' Lydia Alford?” 
Certainly.” 

| “Ts she a rich girl?” Mr. Finch asked 

| excitedly. 


“Ts that her name— 


“She may have a little money—not 
She lives with her aunt.” 
And now Daniel’s excitement grew, ra- 


Fe diating from him. His pyjama-clad legs 


swung out of bed. His countenance was 


' contorted. 


“Listen! Is she an awful pretty girl— 
pretty enough to drive you crazy? Is she 
sort of fine and square-shouldered, with 
great big eyes and thick black hair?” 

“Say, where did you meet her?” James 


7 “demanded. 


Despite the hour, a hoarse burst of laugh- 
ter came from Daniel Finch. He slapped 
his thighs and rocked forward and then 


back. He laid a kindly hand on James 


| be educated, like me. 
_ had her picture in ’em every two weeks for 


Barr’s shoulder, and spoke more kindly. 

“ Jimmy,” he said, “ if you’d look at the 
slippery sheets in the Sunday papers, you’d 
This Lydia Alford’s 


| the last year—yes, on the level, Jim. 
| Somebody’s been kidding you, old man. 


lions and millions of dollars. 
/ any more look at you than she would at 
me. She—say, maybe she’s been kidding 


it yet. 
_ putting one over on you, of course, and—” 


- His big chest heaved. 
' would have spoken further in this strain 
- but that Daniel’s eye kindled with a new. 


This girl you’re talking about is worth mil- 
She wouldn’t 


you! Maybe that’s the way she gets her 


- fun when she’s tired of her own crowd!” 


“ What’s that?” James choked. 
“Wait!” said Daniel. “TI don’t make 
It must have been scmebody else, 


James Barr’s breath came in ominous 


whistles. 


“ This wasn’t anybody putting anything 


~ over on me—not this girl that I’m talking 


about, and that I’m going to marry a week 


_ from to-day. This was Lydia Alford, and 
_ Lydia wasn’t kidding me, boy. 
| stand for that stuff!” 


I don’t 


Certainly his manner carried conviction. 
It seemed that he 


light. 

“Say! That’s right—she’s down here! 
Her picture was in last Sunday!” he mut- 
tered, and his eye grew very keen as he 
surveyed James. “ And you’re a handsome 


_ devil; skirts always get a little bit foolish 


over you. Only,” added Daniel, with ex- 
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treme candor and overwhelming wonder, 
“‘ will you tell me, where did you ever get 
the nerve to pull your caveman stuff on a 
girl like that?” 

“T didn’t pull any caveman stuff, you 
ass!”” James replied savagely. 

“ No—sure not; only you know what I 
mean,” said Mr. Finch. “ Will you tell me 
about this?” 

“No!” said James, who was easily ruf- 
fled these days. 

Daniel considered for a little while. His 
voice grew gentle, almost pitying. 

“ Jimmy, on the dead level, you don’t 
think you’re going to marry this million- 
aire baby?” 

6c I am! ” 

“ Well, you’re not. Those things don’t 
happen outside of books, Jim. This girl’s 
a millionairess a dozen times over, and— 
well, Jimmy, for the love of Mike, use a 
little common sense! She’s got folks. 
They'll never let her marry you!” 

““No? What’s the matter with me?” 

“Nothing. They don’t make ’em any 
better than you are, Jim; but you're differ- 
ent, and—now, wait! Don’t start shout- 
ing. Just try to get this, old man. I’m not 
asking questions about how you met her, 
or how it happened, or anything like that. 
I don’t just get the thing, Jim, but some- 
thing of the kind must have happened, and 
—well, let it go at that. What I’m trying 
to say is that you’re a proud guy, and I 
hate to see your feelings hurt. If this kid 
finishes playing with you, and gives you the 
horselaugh, and—” 

“TY want you to cut that out!” James 
said dangerously. 

“ What I meant, if her folks get her off 
to Hongkong or some such place, and you 
never see her again, you’re going to throw 
some fits,” Daniel amended. “ Jimmy, this 
is too much like so many other things you 
try. You’re so big, and so sure of yourself, 
you never know when you’ve taken on too 
much; but you have here. Jimmy, lay off 
it! You’re heading straight for trouble.” 

“ Aha?” smiled James. 

“« Just as sure as you’re standing there, 
old man!” 

“ Bunk!” 

James rose, slowly, impressively, and 
stretched and smiled again. Viewing this 
smile, Daniel knew that his words had 
made as much impression upon Mr. Barr 
as a split pea might make upon the side of 
a battleship. 
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Yet, as he gazed at his friend, his color 
rose slowly and his own eyes began to spar- 
kle oddly. In this moment, something or 
other was actually radiating from James— 
something which roused sheer admiration 
of the unquestioning kind, and stirred in- 
sane confidence in the big man’s ability to 
do the impossible. As he stood there, 
Lydia’s knight gave one a weird impression 
that he was quite capable of reaching forth, 
snatching the whole world to himself, chok- 
ing it into submission, and naming it his 
own personal property. 

“Js this going through, Jim?” said 
Daniel throatily. 

“ You stick around till Monday,” James 
advised serenely. 

“‘ Well, then, with—with all her money, 
you could get anywhere! Listen, Jim! 
We’ve been friends a long time, and we can 
speak. frank without any hard feelings. r 

“ Why not?” 

“No reason—that’s what I’m saying!” 
Daniel rushed on excitedly. ‘“ Jim, if we’re 
going to put this thing over, we don’t want 
any slips. You’re great, that’s admitted; 
but you’re longer on muscles than you are 
on brains.” 

“Ts that so?” James said unsmilingly. 

“Now, wait! That’s not what I meant 
to say, either; only I think a lot quicker 
than you do. You've said that yourself a 
dozen times.” | 

“ As a matter of fact,” James conceded, 
“ probably you do. What of it?” 

“‘ Well, there’ll be emergencies before you 
get this ring on her finger. I’ve got a hunch 
about that. You’re crazy about her, and 
a guy in that state isn’t sane. You're like- 
ly to get rattled and bust the whole works 
wide open. Let me be the little general 
manager! Let me run the show!” 

James scowled. Then he chuckled. 
Finally he laughed, making a big sound 
that was all amusement. In this great mo- 
ment he could well afford to be generous. 

“ Danny, believe me, I don’t need any 
manager,” said he. “ There’s nothing 
ahead that I can’t handle. At that, I don’t 
want to hurt your feelings. Call yourself 
manager, if you want to. You're pretty 
slick. Or wait—I’m going back to New 
York on the early train. I have to see her 
guardian and get his consent, and—” 

“T’ll go with you!” 

James, frowning for an instant, merely 
shrugged. Although Daniel Finch could 
not possibly realize it; he had become a 
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quantity so insignificant that one could not _ ‘ 
“ Going to * 


argue with him. 

“ All right!” said James. 
congratulate me, by the way?” % 
“Huh? What? Say, kid, I do con- 
gratulate you! 
gratulate you!” Daniel cried fervently, and © 
thrust out his hand. 3 

So, in. the solemn silence of McGlown’s | 
blowzy room, at one o’clock in the morning, * 
they shook hands. 
ending an interview which might easily ~ 


have opened a breach in their friendship. © 
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It was not in New York. It was hot and = 
dusty in Lydia’s big house. Several warm 
and evidently discontented servants, an 


one widowed aunt whose mild, fluttering ~ 
hysteria seemed to have become chronic, ~ 


altogether failed to make the setting of per- = 
fect happiness that should be the part of ~ 
every prospective bride. & 

Yet Lydia sang that late afternoon, and 


sang and sang and sang. She had a splen- ~ 
did voice, and never descended below se- ~ 


lections of the. semiclassical variety, but ~ 


there were times when Mrs. Lane, in the ~ 
intervals of going into secluded corners and 
dabbing her eyes, wondered and wondered ~ 
why she had not cast her lot with the in- ~ 


valid niece who lived in California. 

As soon as the capable little maid had 
dusted the mirror of Lydia’s dressing table, ~ 
she examined her charming self, and then ~ 
sang still more blithely; for she was, as she 7 
knew perfectly well, flawless. 2 

James Barr telephoned a little after six ~ 


o’clock. He had arrived in the city. He ~ 


had also, as he stated, washed up, and he 4 
felt better now. | 
about eight o’clock. Lydia, after one more © 


futile attempt to lure him to dinner, as- 7 


sented; so a few minutes before eight James oa 


arrived. A rather dour Deever admitted ~ 


him and abandoned him among countless 4 
slip covers and things in ghostly shrouds. ~ 


The meeting of the affianced pair was a 
really quite dramatic. For one long second ~ 


they stood and stared at each other. James » 
grew dizzy, and was about to stretch; but, ~ 
dizzy as he was, he hearkened to some mys- ~~ 
terious inner voice and did not stretch. ~ 
Lydia, gazing at her knight, knew that ~ 
whatever the extraneous details, this was ~ 
indeed her man! a 

Such, at least, was Lydia’s honest con- ~ 


viction in this interesting moment, which 4 


e 





You bet your life I con- ~ 


It was a pretty way of © 


He thought he would call 7 
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terminated in a rather sudden joint rush 
and an embrace of considerable vigor and 
enthusiasm. Eventually, James held her 
off a little and looked down upon her. 

“ Lydia, is it true that you’ve got ten or 
twelve million dollars?” 

“ What?” Lydia asked annoyedly. “ No, 
it is not!” 

“TI know, but this is something I have to 


| ask you, or I can’t be comfortable,” James 


explained. 
you?” 

“Well, six or seven, if you insist on 
knowing.” 

“Well, does that make any difference— 
between you and me, I mean?” 

“Oh, Jim!” cried the affectionate young 
girl. 

Mr. Barr, having examined her glowing 
eyes for another fifteen seconds, allowed 
himself one great sigh of relief, and, as 
upon other occasions, held her closer. 

“T guess you’ve said it all, kid!” he 
breathed happily. ‘“ What ‘11 we do with 
the evening?” 

“ Shall we stay here?” 

“It’s kind of hot,” said James. 

“Jsn’t it? Shall we drive out of town 
somewhere? I suppose Wallace — our 
chauffeur, of course—will sulk after driv- 
ing in from Ponsett, but—” 

“Let him sulk! 
anyway.” 

“ For you, dear, yes. You belong to the 
big, open spaces, don’t you?” Lydia mur- 
mured raptly; and then, playing with the 
buttonhole of James’s left lapel, she smiled 
up entrancingly. “ Jim, dearest, if—if I 
were some other girl, what would you do 
with this particular evening?” 

James thought for a moment. 

“Well, you couldn’t be,” he babbled; 
“ but I get what you mean. If you were— 
well, probably on a night like this I’d go 
over and sit in Central Park for a couple of 
hours.” 

“TLet’s go sit in Central Park,” Lydia 
said readily. ‘ That’s something I’ve never 


“How many millions have 


| - done before—at night, I mean.” 


An instant, utter blankness was in the 
gaze which Mr. Barr trained upon her. 
Then his ample countenance shone. 

“You haven’t?” he cried, and captured 
her willing hand. ‘“ Well, say, kid! Come 
with me!’ 


After nine o’clock, T. Wynne Pruden 
reached the hot and dusty mansion. Some 


Driving’s too crowded, 
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time after ten—it was almost eleven, in 
fact—he had gathered from Mrs. Lane that 
Lydia, obviously gone mad, had become en- 
gaged to a chauffeur of such physical vast- 
ness, such social vileness, and still of such 
damnable fascination for Lydia, that no 
mere words could paint the picture. More 
than this T. Wynne had not gleaned, al- 
though he had listened to a recital of end- 
less mental and nervous reactions which 
had taken place, and were taking place, in 
Mrs. Lane. 

Mr. Pruden had dealt with these per- 
formances of Lydia’s before that very hot 
night. He remained quite unperturbed, 
and became, as always in these crises, 
rather taciturn. His smile was bored and 
infinitesimal as Mrs. Lane at last threw out 
her hands with— 

“Wynne, what shall we do?” 

“You'll do nothing. IT do it all. 
Where’s Lydia?” 

“In Central Park, Wynne, with him! 
Fancy—in Central Park! Yes! I discov- 
ered it just five minutes before you came, 
and—”’ 

“Very well. She’s returning shortly, at 
least?” 

“ Dear Heaven knows I hope so!” Mrs. 
Lane shuddered. 

“ T'll wait for her. And, Mary, one thing 
—let me do the talking, please, now and 
hereafter. Let me manage it!” 

“Yes, Wynne,” Mrs. Lane dutifully 
promised. “Tell him flatly, as soon as he 
comes into the house, if he does, that—” 

“T don’t want to see him to-night. I 
want to see him at the office to-morrow, 
Mary.” 

The lady sighed heavily. 

“Oh, Wynne, you can prevent this aw- 
ful disaster?” 

“Eh?” Mr. Pruden smiled complacent- 
ly. “You forget that I have nursed our 
Lydia through several of these attacks.” 

“ But this one is different!” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t,” Mr. Pruden said, 
shading a yawn. “Lydia’s_ technique 
doesn’t vary. For herself, of course—the 
nicest tact.” 

“ Yes, but this Barr creature—” 

“ Oh, Mary, Mary!” T. Wynne said im- 
patiently. ‘“ Will you not accept my simple 
assurance that the chauffeur doesn’t live 
whom I cannot squelch within four or five 
minutes?” 

Perhaps she did accept this. She seemed 
somewhat comforted as she rang for Deever 








—to discover that her niece had not yet 
returned. 

Lydia returned, in point of fact, just a 
few minutes before midnight. She entered 
alone. On seeing Mr. Pruden, she started. 
While she had been smiling an instant be- 
fore, she seemed to freeze. 

Although he had been drowsing a mo- 
ment before, T. Wynne roused, stared at 
the frozen effect, and then greeted her with 
the blandest of smiles. Lydia, too, smiled 
faintly. 

“ Oh, dear!”? said she. “ Has it become 
a state affair so soon? Am I to be saved 
from myself all over again?” 

“ Possibly, my child!” replied T. Wynne, 
and laughed delightedly as he settled be- 
side Lydia. “ Although I rather suspect 
that it’s not necessary, eh? Come, my 
dear! Confess! You’re merely amusing 
yourself?” 

“ With Jim, do you mean?” 

“Ts that his name? I do, then,” said 
T. Wynne, beaming indulgently. 

“That’s a low thing to say!” flashed 
from Miss Alford. ‘ No, I am not amus- 
ing myself. I mean to marry him!” 

“ Ah—of course! But—” 

‘And Uncle Wynne, please, just a mo- 
ment, before we go through the regular 
routine of saving me from myself,” Lydia 
pursued, with a businesslike briskness that 
caused Mr. Pruden to sit up. “I’ve 
thought I wanted to marry before this, of 
course; but I had never met a man like 
Jim, and I simply didn’t know. This time 
it’s in earnest.” Her eye had a peculiar, 
rocklike steadiness, which Mr. Pruden did 
not like at all. ‘“ So can’t we dispense with 
all the perfectly sane reasons why I 
shouldn’t marry him?” 

“Um! I don’t know, Lydia. This for- 
tunate person—who is he, as to family?” 

“Nobody at all, I presume,” Lydia 
smiled. ‘I haven’t asked him. And—oh, 
uncle, I can’t make you understand at all, 
can I?” 

“You haven’t triea.” 

“No; and I think I don’t mean to try, 
because you would make me angry, and 
I’m too happy to be angry. Uncle, what- 
ever he is—and he’s the biggest and best 
thing in the world—Jim’s just my man!” 

“Yes, but—confound it! What leads 
you to think so?” Mr. Pruden demanded, 
as his temper slipped a notch. 

“One doesn’t think about these things. 
One just knows!” L7dia said raptly. 
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’ and did not resume her seat. 
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“Yes, but one might possibly make a © 
mistake. I take it that you mean to live ~ 
with this individual for perhaps fifty or © 
sixty years. What if, on longer acquaint- ~ 
ance, you should find him a trifle crude?” ~ 
“ Aunt’s been giving you her version? © 
Well, he’s not crude—oh, in speech, per- ~ 
haps, just a little bit. He’s elemental and ~ 
honest, and too big for pretty manners. If ~ 
they’re ever really necessary, he can learn © 
them in a week; but I’m not at all sureI 7 
want him to learn. I love him best just as ~ 
he is!” a 
T. Wynne sighed. The girl was alto- ~ 
gether too much like her father just now. ~ 
“And even so—I say, Lydia, I wish © 
you’d sit still for a moment.” * 
“ Uncle, I’m so sleepy that I can’t keep ~ 
my eyes open another minute,” said Lydia, ~ 
“You want ~ 
to see him to give your formal consent?” | 
“ At least 1 want to see him.” a 
“ At your office, to-morrow?” 
“ Yes—about two o’clock.” Le 
“Tl phone him in the morning,” said © 
Lydia. ‘“ Good night!” “ 


XIII 


In New York, home for Daniel Finch ~ 
was a dreary boarding house on a dreary ~ 
street. As a rule, he left the place as early ~ 
and often as possible; but to-day he slept © 
late, and it was nearly noon when he © 
reached the very modest one-room-and- ~ 
bath apartment where James Barr abode. ~ 

James concocted his own breakfasts. ~ 
When in the neighborhood he got his din- ~ 
ners at a little restaurant around the corner. ~ 
This morning, carefully shaved, he was se- ~ 
lecting a necktie. a 

“ Makes a difference now, eh?” Daniel ~ 
observed. ‘“‘ See her last night?” i 

¢c Yes.” 

“ All bets still hold?” 

(73 Yes.” Se : 

“ Can you beat that?” breathed Daniel. ~ 
‘¢ Going to see her now?” ae 
“ No.” 

“ Going out, aren’t you?” q 
Darkly, James turned and regarded his ~ 
friend. a 

“Yes!” he snapped. “I’m seeing her © 
guardian at two o’clock, to get his consent.” ~ 

“ Oho!” said Daniel, and grew instantly ~ 
animated. ‘“ We'd better start soon.” 2 

“We don’t start. I go alone!” a 

“ Now, listen!” said Mr. Finch, hurrying © 
to his side. ‘“ There’s a break, right there! ~ 
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This is going to be hard stuff to pull right. 
You’re great, Jimmy — you can lick the 
world; but listen to reason. If this guy 
gets you into a tight corner, you're going 
to need some extra brains, and—” 

“ He’s not going to get me into any cor- 
ner. If he does, I don’t need your damned 
extra brains to get out of it!” James said 
savagely. 

“ Sure, that’s what you think; but you 
might be wrong, Jim!” his friend urged. 
“ Jimmy, muscles ain’t everything. It’s 
brains that count in a case like this, and, 
Jimmy, I tell you, I’m the little white- 


- haired boy that can deliver ’em!” 


“Deliver ’em to somebody that needs 
em!” James said shortly. “I’m going 
alone.” 

Having gazed at his intractable friend for 
a full ten seconds, Daniel sighed and 


shrugged. 

“ Well, you'll be sorry if you don’t let 
me go along and manage this for you,” he 
said. “Not that I want to butt in, you 
understand. I’m just trying to help you. 


This time James did not even reply. He 
was brushing off the blue suit with the hair 
stripe. Mentally, and without a tremor, 
he was already well on his way to the office 
of the Alford estate. 

This, perchance, was because he knew 
nothing at all of that particular and pe- 
culiar office. It was in an old, old house, 
just a few steps off Fifth Avenue, on a 
block that had long since been given over 
to business of the more dignified sort. Once 
upon a time it had been a modest ballroom; 
and if grass had grown above its dancers 
for many years, much of their rarefied and 
aristocratic atmosphere lingered strangely 
behind. 

Its windows were very high, rather nar- 
row, and soberly, chastely curtained. Its 
polished floor was strewn with Eastern car- 
pets of such quality as to be rather strik- 
ingly impressive in themselves; but strong- 
est of all was the impression of spaciousness 
and stillness. 

T. Wynne Pruden’s plain, gigantic desk 
of mahogany stood toward the windowed 
end of the room, so that one made quite 
an excursion over the soundless rugs before 
reaching it from the door. There were half 
a dozen huge old chairs, done in dusky 
leather. At the side was a smaller room, 
wherein, when the connecting door hap- 
pened to stand open, one sensed filing cabi- 


’ You're going to be sorry!” 
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nets and an old safe. That was all—and 
of these few details the mighty stilimess was 
perhaps the most oppressive. 

There was an anteroom, too, which one 
entered just after leaving the street, and 
which in its own way was quite as stagger- 
ing as the spacious apartment beyond. 
Here, at a desk of his own, sat Henry B. 
Thorne. At first glance, with his little gray 
side whiskers, his forged steel eye, and his 
rusty frock coat, one would have mistaken 
Mr. Thorne for the president of some un- 
usually solid and conservative bank; but it 
so happened that he was TF. Wynne Pru- 
den’s private secretary, clerk, and watch- 
dog, and probably the only other man alive 
who knew all the ins and outs of the Wil- 
liam Alford estate, which did so prettily 
these days for Lydia, three sisters of her 
late father, and a number of more distant 
relatives. 

Not the least astute person alive, T. 
Wynne knew quite well the potentialities of 
his office in the way of subduing persons 
inclined to be self-assured, light-minded, 
or obdurate. He had also the true stage 
manager’s gift for arranging the perform- 
ance to fit individual requirements; and 
while he had never laid eyes upon James 
Barr, he flattered himself that everything 
was about ready for the would-be bride- 
groom’s reception. 

Thus may the curtain rise upon James, 
standing before the desk of Henry B. 
Thorne. James’s hat was on the back of 
his head. His hands were in his trousers 
pockets. He was casting a critical, almost 
an amused, eye about the anteroom, as he 
inquired: 

“Mr. Pruden in?” 

Mr. Thorne’s grave, unfriendly stare las*~ 
ed just twelve seconds. 

“You have an appointment with Mr. 
Pruden?” 

“¥ certainly have, brother!” said James. 
“ For two o’clock.” 

“Your name, please?” 

“ Barr—Barr!” James said impatiently. 

Very slowly, very deliberately, Mr. 
Thorne selected a black-bound leather book 
from several before him. He glanced at 
the calendar. He slowly opened this book. 
He cleared his throat and moved on, also 
slowly, to a certain page. 

; “ James Barr?” he inquired, one minute 
ater. 

““What? Certainly!” James replied im- 
patiently, and, as the secretary’s eyes re- 
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turned to the book, he added: “ Say, ex- 
cuse me, but can you make it a little 
snappy?” 

James was pretty bright, you see, and 
he had sensed the atmosphere quite accu- 
rately. One didn’t awe James with this 
stuff. Mr. Thorne glanced at him, seemed 
slightly sickened, ignored him by turning 
away, and rose. 

“Mr. Pruden may be ready to receive 
you,” he said frigidly. “I will see.” 

Two more minutes passed. James 
smiled, jeeringly, triumphantly, as he stood 
alone. It was his first visit to this private 
morgue—yes, and you could take it from 
James that it was also his last! If this 
Pruden bird really had anything to do with 
managing Lydia’s affairs, while he might 
not yet realize the fact, after next Monday 
he was going to be presented with what is 
known as the raspberry. Any guy that 
would dig up King Tut and hire him for 
an office boy was too far out of date to 
handle any real money. 

In the vast room, Mr. Pruden and Mr. 
Thorne were smiling grimly at each other. 
Mr. Thorne understood, of course; he un- 
derstood everything, anyway, and several 
interviews similar to this impending one 
had already taken place in that office. Mr. 
Pruden glanced at the shades. They were 
drawn to just the proper point. He ceased 
smiling grimly and sat more erect. 

“ All right, Thorne,” he said cheerfully. 
“Open the door and drive it in. I am 
ready for the slaughter!” 

XIV 

It may have occurred to you to wonder 
whether James Barr was capable of a prop- 
er approach at this important moment. 
Wonder no longer—he was! The reason 
for this will presently become apparent. 

As Mr. Thorne held open the door, James 
nodded nonchalantly, and advanced. His 
hat was still on the back of his head. He 
had not removed his hands from his pock- 
ets. He glanced very briefly about the 
magnificently appalling room without the 
slightest sign of emotion, much as if he him- 
self was accustomed to something better, 
but this would probably do. 

Without haste, without loitering, he came 
nearer to T. Wynne Pruden, who sat back 
and regarded him with a stony stare. Ten 
feet from the desk, he removed his hands, 
tossed his hat carelessly upon the desk it- 
self, and held out one great, hearty paw. 
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“ Mr. Pruden?” he inquired. 

“ Yes, sir,” said a still, ominous voice. 

**'M’ name’s Barr,” said James. He sat 
down with a smile, and crossed his legs. 
“ You’ve heard about me, of course.” 

“T know that—” 

“ Well, sir, I’ve come to you to-day with 
a little proposition that interests both of us. 
My time’s valuable, and I suppose yours is, 
too; so the best thing I can do is to get 
down to business, eh?” the caller pursued, 
briskly, breezily. “ Mr. Pruden, I’m going 
to marry Miss Alford, your ward, and I 
understand from her that she’d like me to 
get your consent. 
get.” 

“ [—see!” said T. Wynne. 

Then he began to smile a smile that 
should have told James Barr his fate at 
once—a smile that might have told him 
much, save that he was again addressing 
Mr. Pruden. 

“You want to know about me—that’s 
the idea, eh?” said James, still more breezi- 
ly. ‘* Well, there’s nothing to tell you. I 
can’t give myself a much cleaner bill than 
that, can I? And it’s on the level. I’m 
sound and healthy; never went to see a 
doctor in my life, or had one come to see 
me. I’m young. I’ve got no past of any 
kind. I’m crazy about Lydia, and I'll make 
her as good a husband as any girl ever had. 
Do I have to say any more?” 

“ Perhaps—” 

“But I don’t!” said James, smiling 
blandly. “ Now, as to this consent. It’s 
just a form, of course, but Lydia seems to 
want it. I think she’d feel better if it was 
in writing —no, she didn’t say that, of 
course; that’s my idea. So if you'll just 
give me a slip of paper I can show her—” 

“Mr. Barr!” cried T. Wynne Pruden, 
and now there was quite an outraged note 
in his voice. ‘You take much for 
granted!” 

“That’s the way to get the goods, 
brother!” returned Mr. Barr. 
“Far too much for granted!” T. Wynne 
repeated, and James noted with just a hint 
of confusion that he seemed not to have 
been swept quite off his feet, even yet. 
“You seem to assume, sir, that my consent 

has been given.” 

“ Well? Why not? What’s the matter 
with me?” James asked. 

“Let us try to determine that,” Mr. 
Pruden said grimly. ‘“ You will be so good 
as to answer a question or two?” 
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“ Are they necessary?” 

“ Decidedly.” 

“ Shoot!” James said resignedly. 

“Your age, Mr. Barr?” T. Wynne 
hurled at him, and even that question 
seemed an accusation. 

“ Twenty-six.” 

“You are a chauffeur, I believe?” 

“A what? No, I’m no chauffeur,” said 
James, and stared, and then laughed loud- 
ly. “I get it—how you got it tangled up, 
I mean. No, I’m not a chauffeur; I’m a 
salesman. I sell motor trucks. That’s how 
_ you got it twisted.” 

Now, of course, you see why James knew 
so perfectly how to make his approach. 

“ Ah?” said Lydia’s guardian. “ And 
you make—” 

“Good money, brother!” 

“ Be a little more specific, please. Your 
weekly income?” 

“Oh, from eighty to a hundred and fifty 
a week, probably. More sometimes.” 

Mr. Pruden stared long and effectively. 

“ And on that—that income, sir,” said 
nis dumfounded voice, “you propose to 
marry Miss Alford?” 

“Why not?” 

“ True enough—why not?” Mr. Pruden 
murmured, and shook his head. ‘“ You’re 
a New Yorker?” 

“ No, I come from out in Pennsylvania,” 
James said, and it was clear that he was 
growing restless. 

“Then your—ah—your social connec- 
tions in town here—what are they?” 

“ They’re not! What do I want with so- 
cial connections?” 

Mr. Pruden shook his head again. 

“ Education, Mr. Barr?” 

“Plenty for all I need—and let it go at 
that. Now listen!” said Mr. Barr. “I 
didn’t come here to get cross-examined. I 
came here for your consent, and I only did 
that to please Lydia; so now I’ll get down 
from the stand, if you don’t mind, and take 

that consent and beat it. O. K.?” 

With a loud bang, T. Wynne’s neat little 
fist came down on his desk. With a snap, 
T. Wynne rose. He was about to deliver 
himself! 

“No, sir! It is not O. K.!” cried he. 
“You have had the utter effrontery to come 
here on a preposterous errand. You are 
virtually penniless, sir, and I’m bound to 
say that, as regards intelligence, there is no 
apparent promise of your ever attaining 
any other condition. You are without 
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family. You are without education. You 
are without social standing. You—” 

“Yes, go on!” James said rather dan- 
gerously. ‘“ What else am I without?” 

“ Absolutely everything! You lack 
every possible qualification that even a 
lenient and conscienceless man in my po- 
sition might require. You, sir,” said T. 
Wynne Pruden, pointing a daring finger at 
James, “ are the very cheapest type of for- 
tune hunter it has been my lot to meet!” 

He held the pose a moment. Then he 
sat down. 

“We understand each other,” he said. 
“Good day, Mr. Barr!” 

He even went so far as to reach for his 
papers. Then some intuition caused him 
to glance annoyedly upward. He found 
James wearing an interesting pallor. More, 
James was breathing quite heavily. 

“ Listen!” he commanded. 

Mr. Pruden faced him slowly, with a cer- 
tain frigid majesty which he had been sav- 
ing for this moment—a majesty which had 
worked well in several other cases. 

“T do not choose to listen. The inter- 
view is ended,” he stated, drilling through 
James. ‘ Save to add, perhaps, that should 
you further annoy my ward, I shall turn 
you over to the police.” 

“ You listen!’ James repeated. “ You’re 
an old man!” This, too, on a day when T. 
Wynne had been fondly fancying that he 
looked a scant forty-five! ‘If you weren’t 
an old man, I’d hand you a bust in the jaw 
you’d be telling your family about ten years 
from now. Id learn you manners, good 
and plenty!” panted James, seeming less 
elegant under the stress of his emotion. 

“ Sir, if—” 

“Tie a can to that stuff!” Mr. Barr 
shouted, for the moment quite losing him- 
self. ‘ We’re through talking. What the 
idea of getting your consent was I don’t 
know, but—” 

“ The provisions of—” 

““T came down here to please the kid, 
and that’s out of the way. Pruden, this is 
a free country, and Lydia’s twenty-two 
years old. You got no more to say about 
her than the guy that makes change in 
the subway. I don’t know where you get 
this guardian stuff, and I’m no lawyer, but 
I know it’s not legal—see? So that for 
your consent!” said Mr. Barr, snapping his 
fingers under Mr. Pruden’s nose. “ And 
that for you!” he added, snapping them 
again. 
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Mr. Pruden involuntarily started back 
and threw up two small, defensive hands. 
Mr. Barr laughed most unpleasantly. 

“ And the next time a clean white man 
comes in here to talk over a proposition 
with you, keep that in mind, and watch 
your step!” he said in conclusion, as he 
tured away. ‘“ He might not be like me. 
He might forget you were a hundred years 
old!” 

Henry B. Thorne always opened the door 
for departing callers. He heard approaching 
footfalls and rose, smiling contemptuously. 
Then, chattering, gasping, he was flattened 
against the wall, as the door of T. Wynne 
Pruden’s office was hurled open. Be it said 
to James’s credit, though, that he never 
even knew Mr. Thorne was there. 

As concerned James, the whole world 
had become a bright red place. Even at 
the corner, all things were tinged with this 
hue, and— 

James stopped short, just as Daniel 
Finch stopped short, and stared at his old 
friend. It is a question which of these two 
gentlemen was the more surprised at the 
meeting; but there can be no question at 
all as to which was less pleased. As Daniel 
smiled, expectantly, Mr. Barr rapped out 
sharply: 

“Well? What the hell are you doing? 
Trailing me?” 

“ Trailing you?” Daniel echoed. “ How 
could I be trailing you, when you didn’t 
even tell me where this place was you were 
going to?” he demanded, with sufficient 
logic. “ No, I’m taking a walk. So that’s 
how it ended, eh?” 

“* What?” 

“ Jimmy, didn’t I say as much before 
you started? Didn’t I tell you you’d spill 
the beans if you tried to handle this alone? 
Didn’t I beg you to let me go along and 
do the fine, fancy brain work and—” 

“You!” wheezed James Barr, and 
stalked on alone. 

It was no proper treatment for a friend 
who had merely chanced that way, and who 
had ever had James’s best interests at heart. 
Gazing after Mr. Barr, shaking his head, 
Daniel seemed hurt. 

“That’s the way they get when a skirt 
drops the hooks into ’em!” he soliloquized. 
“Can you beat it? Just for want of a lit- 
tle brains, he’s chucking a chance like that, 
too!” 

He gazed on and on after James, as the 
latter strode up the block, paused, and 

q 
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hesitated with bowed head, a giant figure 
around whom people had to walk. 

“ Well, what is it now?” Daniel inquired 
of nobody in particular. “Is he going in 
there to buy poison?” 

This, of course, was brought forth by 
James’s turning suddenly and disappearing 
into a corner drug store. Daniel was en- 
tirely wrong about his friend’s motive, 
though. James had merely stepped in to 
use the public telephone. 


XV 


ALONE, T. Wynne Pruden grew redder 
and redder. He tapped upon his desk; he 
muttered certain personal observations 
which it was really well that James Barr 
was not there to hear. Presently, he 
shrugged and attempted to resume work at 
his papers. Ten minutes, and, finding the 
effort entirely fruitless, he resumed his 
tapping. 

In plain truth, the recent interview had 
not gone at all as T. Wynne had planned. 
In the first place, James should have been 
impressed by his surroundings, and he had 
not been impressed. If decent, he should 
have been crushed by the recital of his ob- 
vious inadequacies. If not decent, he 
should have been confused at the accusa- 
tion of fortune hunting; and he had been 
neither. 

Why? His several predecessors had col 
lapsed in just the proper way at just the 
proper moment, and—well, confound them! 
At least they had had some conception of 
what constitutes a gentleman; whereas this 


preposterous clod was too dense, too ego- — ee: 


tistical, even to know that he was being in- 
sulted. Yes, by gad, that was it! 

Possibly, again, the fatal thing had been 
the strange way in which T. Wynne him- 
self had lost his temper. He could not say 
why he had done that. He had never done 
it before in similar circumstances. He had 
been perplexed, of course, at the lack of 
any proper reaction on Barr’s part, and— 
well, well, he had regained his temper now! 
He muttered several more rather vivid 
things, by way of proving to himself that 
it had been recovered. He even mentioned 
Lydia Alford herself in slightly unflattering 
terms, as being the primary cause of the 
fizzle. 

Yes, that was the only term—fizzle! Mr. 
Pruden gazed blackly across the room. The 
sole result of all the devilish gabbling had 
been that James Barr had snapped his fin- 
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gers directly under the austere nose of T. 
Wynne Pruden, on two separate counts. 
The man had been jarred, of course, and 
made to understand what was what, but 
that was of minor consequence, one way or 
the other. The great and distressing cer- 
tainty remained that James evidently had 
not slunk out with his mind purged of all 
notion of marrying Lydia. 

Precisely what he meant to do next, T. 
Wynne could not have told; but deep with- 
in him stirred a mean and cowardly craving 
to abuse something weak and helpless. 
What more natural, then, than that he 
should bounce irascibly out of his chair, 
after another feverish half hour, and make 

for the dusty mansion uptown? 

' He yearned to address Lydia and her 
aunt—together, if possible—at some length 
and with some force. He discovered that 
only Mrs. Lane was at home. She came 
down glowing her confidence in T. = 
Pruden. 

“It’s over!” she cried. 

“What? The interview? Yes!” 

“And you’ve driven that awful person 
away, permanently?” 

“ T’m—ah—not quite sure. I—” 

“Oh, but Wynne! You said you would, 
in five minutes!” the lady cried. 

“T recall saying that,” Mr. Pruden ad- 
mitted tartly; ‘“ but—hang it, why on earth 
didn’t you give me some idea of what the 
brute was like?” 

“But I—I had met him only once, 
Wynne, and—” 

“Well, he hasn’t the most elementary 
instinct of a gentleman, he hasn’t the brain 
of a low type of monkey, and he has an 
amount of egotism that no emperor could 
carry with decency!” 

“ Really, Wynne!” 

‘“‘ Where did she meet this man?” banged 
from Mr. Pruden. 

“‘ J—he saved her life, I think.” 

“ She’d never met him before that?” 

ii 3 No.” 

Mr. Pruden glanced furiously at Lydia’s 
aunt. 

“ It occurs to me that it might have been 
well for you to keep a sharp enough eye on 
Lydia to see that she didn’t need to be res- 
cued by—by any loafer who happened to 
be passing!” 

Not without some justice, the lady’s eyes 
grew round and moist and outraged. 

“But, Wynne, how could I possibly 
prevent—” 
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* All right! Don’t sniff like that, Mary! 
I loathe sniffling! What the devil’s the 
matter with Lydia, anyhow?” 

Mrs. Lane merely dabbed her eyes and 
shook her head. 

“‘T knew she was an ultramodern prod- 
uct, oversexed, as impulsive as sin, and as 
stubborn as a mule,” submitted Mr. Pru- 
den; “ but I didn’t know she was a blither- 
ing idiot!” 

“Oh, she’s not, Wynne!” 

“She’s not? I tell you, if she really con- 
templates marrying that lout, she is! She’s 
a fit subject for examination by a commis- 
sion of alienists, and—and, by gad, I be- 
lieve I’ll ask to have one appointed!” 

“No! No!” Mrs. Lane protested, quite 
agonizedly. “ It—well, you see, perhaps a 
woman understands these things better. I 
mean, he’s—he’s tall, and strong, and 
rather handsome in his crude way—I sup- 
pose we must admit that; and Lydia is 
susceptible.” 

“She is, indeed! But why in the name 
of Heaven isn’t she susceptible to a man 


_ Wwe can marry her to decently, and have 


done with it?” 

“T don’t know about that; but with this 
man, she—probably she thinks she’ll marry 
him and reform him, or make him like the 
other men she’s always known, or — you 
know what I mean!” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea what you 
mean,” Mr. Pruden said pleasantly. 
“ Where’s Lydia?” 

“T don’t know, Wynne. 
Wait! I'll ask Deever.” 

So she rang for Deever and asked him. 
The butler looked slightly distressed. 

“ J—I couldn’t say—not for certain, that 
is, Mrs. Lane,”’ Deever reported. 

“What do you mean by that?” T. 
Wynne demanded sharply. 

“ A—a gentleman called up, and Miss 
Lydia left immediately after, sir.” 

“Who was he?” 

“Well, as to that, sir, I’m not sure. He 
gave no name; but the voice sounded like 
the gentleman who rescued Miss Lydia, 
and who—” 

T. Wynne sat bolt upright. 

“What did he say to her, Deever?”’ he 
cried. 

“Well, begging pardon, sir, I—I don’t 
try to listen to telephone conversations,” 
said the butler, with a certain stiffness; 
“but I couldn’t help gathering that he— 
er—wished her to meet him at the corner.” 


I—wait! 





THE BIG 
“Oh, no, Deever! No!” gasped Mrs. 
Lane. 

“Very likely not, ma’am,” the butler 
said gravely; “but that’s what I gathered 
while going downstairs after I summoned 
Miss Lydia.” : 

Mrs. Lane was gazing wide-eyed at Mr. 
Pruden. He, by the way, was gazing in 
rather similar fashion at Mrs. Lane. He 
waved Deever away impatiently. 

“ Meeting him—on the corner!” Lydia’s 
aunt faltered. 

“Most natural thing in the world for 
that cled to ask of her!” rasped swiftly 
from Mr. Pruden; “but why did he do 
that? Why didn’t he come here? He’s 
not bashful, Heaven knows! There was a 
reason for that. It isn’t possible—” 

“TIt—it might be!” came from Mrs. 
Lane’s ashen lips. ‘ One never knows what 
Lydia will do, Wynne! You may have 
driven him to desperation, you know. 
You’ve a violent temper. Did he threaten 
to—to marry her despite you?” 

“ Not in so many words—of course not. 
He—oh, see here, Mary!” said Mr. Pru- 
den, and forced out a small, hollow laugh. 
“We're both a little bit jumpy this after- 


noon. We’re imaginative, and all that sort 
of thing. Of course they’re not eloping; 
and they can’t possibly get married with- 


out obtaining a license, you know. It 
might be as well to find out about that!” 

“ How, Wynne?” Mrs. Lane trembled. 

“ Simplest thing in the world,” said Mr. 
Pruden, and started for the telephone ia 
the library. ‘‘ Carter, my lawyer—his sec- 
retary has a cousin in the license bureau. 
Sit still and don’t fuss, Mary. Nothing of 
that sort’s afoot, but it ‘ll ease our minds 
to make sure.” 

He hurried away. Mrs. Lane remained 
as she was for fully five minutes, twisting 
her handkerchief, vaguely wiping her dry 
eyes, occasionally sighing. Then she could 
no longer stand the terrific strain. She 
drifted after T. Wynne Pruden. 

He was sitting before the instrument, 
waiting, and incidentally biting his nails 
and muttering. He nodded grimly to Mrs. 
Lane, as the lady perched on the edge of 
the chair beside him, Then, together, they 
waited. They waited and waited, until it 
seemed that months had passed, although 
the clock, which Deever had set going, in- 
sisted that it had been barely ten minutes 
ago that Mr. Pruden entered the library. 
All this long time they were silent. 
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Then, suddenly, the bell beside Mr. Pru- 
den rang sharply. 

“ Ah!” they gasped, as one. 

Not too steadily, T. Wynne took down 
the receiver. He listened with a counte- 
nance which he did his level best to render 
inscrutable. —~ 

“Hey?” he said presently. “ Yes— 
James Barr—yes—Lydia B. Alford and— 
what?” 

One minute more he listened. Then he 
choked: 

“ Thank—thank you very much for get- 
ting me the information. Good-by!” 

He turned upon Mrs. Lane, his face not 
at all inscrutable. 

“Well, they’ve got their license, fast 
enough!” he said, and his voice cracked. 
“ They got it more than half an hour ago!” 

“ Oh!” cried Mrs. Lane. “Oh! Why— 
why, by this time—” 

“‘ Exactly, Mary!” said T. Wynne Pru- 
den. “ By this time they probably are!” 

“Wynne!” shuddered from Mrs. Lane. . 

Mr. Pruden—characteristically, perhaps 
—paid her not the slightest heed in this 
dreadful moment. His patrician cheeks 
flushed darkly. His eyes blazed. His nos- 
trils grew wide and emotional. Also, he 
clenched his fists. 

“Se they defied me, did they?” he 
wheezed. “That infernal, defective girl 
and that—that damned truck driver! 
They—” 

“ But, Wynne—” 

“Tl find a way to undo that marriage, 
Mary!” Mr. Pruden stormed. “= gave Bill 
Alford my word. My personal «atisfaction 
will have something to do with it, too. PT! 
undo that marriage, if I have to carry it to 
the Supreme Court of the United States! 
Ill teach—” 

“But, Wynne! 
Wynne!” 

“Wheat?” roared Mr. Pruden. 
ve Perhaps they’re not really married yet! 
Per E 

“Oh, yes, they are, Mary!” Mr. Pruden 
said, with a great and terrible laugh. “ In 
their present mental condition they would 
be married by some judge or alderman ten 
minutes after they got their clutches on the 
license. Probably they’re halfway to Ni- 
agara Falls by this time! That’s the sort 
of — he’d demand, and she—pah 
ae o—* 

“ But, Wynne, I—I don’t think so!” the 
lady wailed. 


Wynne! Please, 
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“ Really?” Mr, Pruden sneered savagely. 

“ No, because Lydia has always insisted 
that nobody but Dr. Kilman ever should 
marry her. Yes, she really has, Wynne, 
always. It’s an idea she formed as a child, 
and it has become absolutely fixed. Yes, 
really, Wynne! She has mentioned it a 
dozen times, even this last year, and—” 

“Has she? Well, a forlorn hope’s better 
than none,” Lydia’s guardian said swiftly. 
“ What’s Kilman’s telephone number?” 

He lunged at the little directory beside 
the telephone. Breathing hard, he gave his 
number and waited. 

“TI want to speak to Dr. Kilman in per- 
son!” he barked, when he got the clergy- 
man’s house. “Say that this is Mr. Pru- 
den, and it’s urgent.” 

“Will you call again about fifteen min- 
utes, please?” asked a woman’s voice. 

“T will not!” said Mr. Pruden. “I wish 
to talk to him now, and—” 

“I’m sorry, but that’s impossible,” the 
voice said, not so sweetly. “ The doctor 


is performing a marriage ceremony, sir, and 
I have the strictest orders never to dis- 
turb him—” 

More than this the speaker may have 


said, but not to Mr. Pruden. Even then, 
he was out of his chair and throwing his 
hands aloft. 

“They're at it now!’ he _ shouted. 
“ Good-by! ” 

A bound, and he was racing down the 
corridor. A slam, and he was leaping down 
the steps to his waiting taxi. An explosion 
of sounds, and he had given the driver the 
Rev. Dr. Kilman’s address, and was bang- 
ing the door after himself as he added: 

“ It’s only five blocks, and if you’re fined 
a thousand dollars for speeding, that’s im- 
material. Get there!” 

The exhaust roared out; gears ground; a 
firm little chassis shuddered under Mr. 
Pruden. Then they were off! Yes, decid- 
edly, they were off! 

They skimmed so close to the Merrivale 
car, standing two doors beyond, that a rear 
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mud guard clanged and turned blithely sky- 
ward. They whirled to the corner, the horn 
going steadily. They missed a huge truck 
by a margin so narrow that even Mr. Pru- 
den, a rather hardened motorist, shrieked 
faintly and cowered down. 

But they were past that now. They had 
turned on two wheels, and they were head- 
ing north. 

There was a surface car, from which an 
elderly lady descended with all the care- 
free air of one who has not yet learned that 
automobiles have been invented. Just 
why the taxi did not strike her and hurl 
her hundreds of feet into the air, T. Wynne 
Pruden failed to understand; but it did 
not. 

There was a colored man on a bicycle, 
who, though untouched by a full one-fif- 
tieth of an inch, crashed, shouting, from 
his bicycle. He gathered himself and raced 
away down the side street. 

There was a corner, with children, and 
—but they turned this corner, too, with 
never a scream from an injured child; and 
here was Dr. Kilman’s home. 

T. Wynne Pruden tried the door. It 
opened. He stalked in—almost into the 
arms of the housekeeper who had so recent- 
ly answered his telephone call. 

‘“‘ Where’s the doctor?” he panted. 

“ The doctor—” 

“Out of my way! I know!” cried 
Lydia’s guardian. 

He dashed past the housekeeper and on 
to the clergyman’s study. The door was 
closed. He jerked the knob and hurtled 
through. 

Dr. Kilman was there, with his wife, and 
with an aged man who looked as if he might 
be Dr. Kilman’s father. More than all, 
Lydia was there, with her giant, standing 
before the doctor; and the words that died 
upon the clergyman’s lips at the sight of 
Mr. Pruden were: 

“‘ Speak now or forever—” 

“Well, I speak now!” cried T. Wynne 
Pruden. 


(To be continued in the February number of Munsey’s Macaztne) 





MY SUNSHINE 


THE low-hanging clouds have closed all around me, 
Save one tiny rift where the sun’s shining through; 

But I pilot my bark with a hand that’s more steady, 
For that bit of sunshine is you! 


Mildred Homer Buelduc 





Discovery 


THE STORY OF TWO MEN, A WOMAN, AND THE FINDING OF 
A GOLD MINE 


By Alan 


van had never told his wife. Why 

he should have ultimately told it to 
me I do not know, unless he had been turn- 
ing the matter over in his mind so long that 
at last he began to wonder whether he had 
been right or not. 

I had known him all my life. He was a 
mining engineer—a successful man, in- 
tensely active and intelligent, who was con- 
tinually called on to dash off at a day’s no- 
tice to Siberia, Western Australia, or some 
other remoteness, whence he would return 
in a few months, lean, tanned, and more 
interesting than ever. It was after he got 
back from one of these trips that I dined 
with him and his wife, and it was while he 
and I lingered over our wine that the tale 
came out. 

I don’t think I ever saw a pair who 
seemed better suited to each other. Mary 
Garvan was a woman, though she still 
looked a girl, who maintained her own 
charming individuality by merging it with 
that of her husband—which, to a bachelor, 
seems the height of the art of being mar- 
ried. I don’t suppose Bob was ever aware 
of the skill with which she rounded his so- 
cial angles, and made opportunities for him 
to show what he could do. The average 
man is blind to deftness of that nature. 

Anyhow, they were intensely happy 
when they were together, and she did not 
mope when they were separated. I know 
another mining engineer who often goes to 
Burma, and whose wife is perfectly sure 
that on each visit he acquires a Burmese 
wife for the time. Her reason, she says, is 
that he returns looking so innocent, aud 
bringing her presents of uncut rubies. 
Mary Garvan was not like that. 

On the occasion of which I speak, Gar- 


es was one thing that Bob Gar- 


Sullivan 


van played with his glass for a while before 
he said anything. There was an odd little 
smile on his face. We could hear Mary at 
the piano in the drawing-room, and some- 
thing told me that he was thinking of her. 
Presently he lifted his finger and looked 
straight at me. Garvan has the kindest 
eyes I ever saw in a man’s head. 

“ Jim,” he said quietly, “I want to talk 
for a bit. Are you ready to be bored for 
half an hour?” 

I grinned at him. 

“The rest of the evening is yours, and 
I defy you to bore me, but—” 

I pointed a questioning finger toward the 
drawing-room. 

“Mary’s all right. She knows we 
haven’t met for months, and she’s prepared 
for the worst. Besides, she lets me out for 
a run whenever I want one.” 

“Go on!” I chuckled. “Bore me, if 
you can.” 

“ Did you know that I was in love with 
Mary when she married Alec Burton?” 
Garvan asked abruptly. 

‘“‘T didn’t know you had ever seen her 
before that Canadian trip of yours—much 
less that you were smitten.” 

“ Well, I was, and smitten so badly that 
it hurts even now to think of it. You see 
I knew Burton. I knew that he wasn’t 
strong, physically or mentally, and wasn’t 
worthy of a splendid girl like Mary. It 
hurt me horribly when she made a burnt 
offering of herself. She had achieved some 
sort of sacrificial idea of life and its pur- 
pose, and I could not move her. The pic- 
ture of her in another man’s arms nearly 
drove me mad. You don’t understand suf- 
fering like that!” 

As a matter of fact, I understood it per- 
fectly. I have paid to know. That is why 
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my own arms are empty, and always will 
be till they wither; but this has nothing to 
do with Garvan’s end of it. 

“ Go on!” was all I said. 

“‘ Well, once she was married, the more 
I longed for her, with a longing which dis- 
placed everything except my professional 
ambition—and it very nearly put an end 
tto that. It would perhaps surprise you 
bland city men if you knew more of the 
inward composition of the average engineer. 
Most of us are intensely romantic, and 
we've got to be introspective; and because 
we have to keep all that sort of thing out 
_of our reports, and not allow romance to 
run away with our judgment, it hits us all 
the harder. What made it still more diffi- 
- cult for me was that I was doing well, and 
gathering in a good deal of money, while 
Burton moved the other way. He didn’t 
like me. ‘The contrast was too galling. 
Besides, I felt that he knew that I was in 
love with his wife, that I could do for her 
all that he couldn’t, and that I consistently 
hoped for his death.” 

Garvan broke off at that, his brows wrin- 
kling. The mental picture of those days 
was evidently not a pretty one. I knew 
better than to speak, and presently the 
whimsical smile stole back to his lips. 

“But what perhaps impressed me the 
most,” he went on, “ was Mary’s attitude. 
It was so magnificently impersonal. She 
was nothing but an‘old friend to me, and 
wasted herself on her husband. The sac- 
rificial flame burned brighter every day, 
and in that flame she grew more and more 
desirable. Night after night I lay awake 
with my arms outstretched in the darkness. 
Madness, you'll call it. Well, lots of engi- 
neers are mad in that fashion, and in just 
about the same proportion as other people. 
Ill tell you more about our breed some day, 
but not now. 


“ The second year of their marriage Bur- . 


ton grew ill, and the doctors advised a 
change of climate, suggesting a few months 
in the pine woods. Of course, that meant 
consumption. Just at that time he hap- 
pened to see an article of mine about the 
new silver district in Canada, and what an 
excellent prospect there was of further 
valuable discoveries. He sent for me to ask 
me what I thought about his going out 
there, and whether he would have any 
chance as a prospector. Mary was there, 
listening while he talked, her eyes fastened 
on me. She had always loved the open 
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spaces, and the idea appealed to her enor- 
mously. Besides, she wanted to get away 
from the grind of a London life on insuf- 
ficient means.” 

Garvan hesitated for a moment. 

“Strange situation, wasn’t it?” he said. 

“You mean that you were in love with 
the wife and disliked by the husband, and 
yet they were, so to speak, putting their 
future in your hands?” 

“ Exactly. I know now why Burton did 
it, but I didn’t know then. You are prob- 
ably not aware that there are miraculous 
healing powers in those Canadian pine for- 
ests. Men in worse condition than Burton 
go there and live for years. That flashed 
into my mind, and I pictured Mary drag- 
ging out a backwoods existence to keep a 
feeble spark going in one to whom, in my 
mind, life would be utterly useless. As to 
prospecting, it is a matter of record that as 
often as not the biggest find is made by a 
tenderfoot. There’s no rule to the thing. 
One valuable mine I know of was discov- 
ered by a mule falling and kicking aside 
some loose rock, under which lay gold ore. 
I thought of all these things, and a million 
more, and finally, weighing Burton’s 
chances of life, I approved the schéme; so 
they went.” 

II 


HE broke off at that. I was beginning 
to see Garvan as never before—a new Gar- 
van with a volcano beneath his amiable ex- 
terior. That smile of his was like sunshine 
glinting on a wet rock. One did not per- 
ceive the rock at first. 

“ And then?” I hazarded. 

He drummed on the bare mahogany with 
strong brown fingers. 

“‘ When one is possessed with the thought 
of a woman, it means either peace or tor- 
ture. There’s nothing between. It was 
torture with me. Mary Burton walked 
through my mind day and night. It’s like 
offering one’s soul to the unattainable, and 
saying: 

‘“** Hurt me, hurt me!’ 

“You'll ask why I didn’t get away from 
her by going to the other end of the earth 
and burying myself in work. That was 
possible—and impossible. There is a rare 
type of woman who, without an effort or 
look, or even a motion, is constantly ex- 
pressing herself to some man. It makes no 
difference how hard he tries to avoid it, for 
everything he himself does seems to in- 
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trench her more firmly in his very soul. I 
don’t believe in karma, or in echoes of a 
previous existence, but I do believe in sub- 
jective telepathy; and I soon became fully 
convinced that from the Canadian bush the 
thing that was Mary began to wireless to 
the thing that was I. Then I went, too.” 

Garvan was silent for a little while, and 
I could hear the piano very clearly in the 
drawing-room. Mary had that caressing 
touch to which stringed instruments re- 
spond in a fashion that is almost human. 
Bob heard it, too, and I could see the mu- 
sic at work in his brain, recalling memo- 

rable things. 
- “Qne can do a good deal in the woods 
with a few hundred pounds,” he continued. 
“When I found them, they seemed quite 
comfortable in a long, low log house with 
a heavy timbered roof. It was built close 
to the water on a bay of a lovely lake. 
Summer was nearly over when I reached 
it, and there was about to commence that 
wonderful season which Canadians call In- 
dian summer, when the whole country 
seems to stretch itself in a sort of languid 
luxury before it stiffens in the frost. The 
air is golden, and the maple trees are like 


crimson pyramids sticking up out of a 
bronze forest a thousand miles long. 
“My half-breed guides were paddling 
me down the lake when we met Mary in a 
canoe, by herself. Jim, she just looked at 


me. She didn’t say a word.” 

“Then she knew you were coming?” 

“Yes, she knew. She told me so after 
I had sent my men on and got into her 
canoe. She was like a spirit of the forest, 
delicately brown, and full of the grace of 
freedom. She moved——well, as a branch 
sways above the water. She must have 
known what was in my eyes when I stared 
at her, but there was nothing in hers ex- 
cept a sort of proud and wistful appeal, 
begging that I would understand. We 
hardly spoke a word before we reached the 
cabin, and I felt as if I were being paddled 
through a dream by a woman more than 
mortal.” 

“And Burton?” I put in. “ How did 
he take you?” 

“T couldn’t tell. I don’t know yet. He 
knew what had brought me there, though 
I made the obvious explanation about in- 
specting near-by mines.” 

“ Had he done any prospecting?” 

“A little, but he was too weak to go far 
from shore. Mary just paddled him along 
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till he reached some spot that took his 
fancy, and then he would climb out and 
potter about for a bit. It wasn’t prospect- 
ing in any real sense. Of course, he had 
found nothing.” ‘ 

“ And his lungs?” 

“His color was better and his eyes 
brighter—too bright, in fact. They had 
the luminous quality that is unmistakable 
in such cases. Neither he nor Mary knew 
it, having got used to it, but I knew.” 

“ And then,” I hazarded, “ you began 
to reckon how long he would live.” 

Garvan looked at me strangely. 

“ Exactly. I couldn’t help it, and I felt 
all the time they both knew what I was 
thinking of. There was no animosity about 
Burton. I was quite convinced that in an 
odd way he was as much interested in me 
as I was in him. The man was no fool. 
He must have realized that he was no fit 
mate for such a royal woman; and there 
was I, standing by to take his place if op- 
portunity offered. You can picture us 
three making a curious triangle, marooned 
in the silence of those lovely woods, our 
minds full of unspeakable things. Every 
now and then I saw him staring at me with 
a look on his thin face as if he were making 
up his mind to live as long as possible, just 
to defeat me. I don’t think I stood very 
high in my own estimation in those days.” 

“ And Mary?” ! 

“JT might have been one of the half 
breeds who did the cooking. She never 
asked how long I was going to stay, or 
where I was heading next. Evidently she 
knew that I loved her, but she didn’t know 
what a struggle I had not to tell her so. 
Burton got all her time, and, I think, all 
her heart. Her attitude suggested faintly 
that she could not prevent my coming 
there. Then one day she must have seen 
that I was in deep water, for she asked me 
to take Burton out and give him a lesson in 
prospecting. She came to the little land- 
ing place and watched while we got into 


‘the canoe. I can see her now, waving her 


hand as we rounded the first point.” 
Garvan’s tones had lifted a bit, but his 
eyes were half closed, and betrayed noth- 
ing. I could picture him, strong, skilled, 
and active, propelling that other half dead 
man along the silent, timbered shores, and 
wishing that he were already dead. How 
impossible to teach this human wreck to do 
real prospecting—a job that taxed the en- 
durance of the best men in the north! 
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F Then the quiet voice came again. 

i “When we were out of sight, he began 
to talk. Jim, it was a blinding revelation. 
He knew he was doomed—knew it abso- 
(lutely. More than that, the poor devil’s 
‘brain was tortured by the fact that he had 
allowed Mary to waste some of the best 
years of her life on him. It was she, he 
said, who had done everything since they 
were married. He had done nothing, con- 
tributed nothing. He had tried many times 
to tell her this, but she always silenced him 
with love and loving attentions. 

““ He admitted he had been wrong in ever 
allowing her to marry him, but he said he 
could not resist the chance of even a few 
years spent in the presence of such perfect 
beauty and tenderness. As things stood 
now, for he was very near the end of his 
course, he would not feel quite so badly if 
it were possible to do one little thing off 
his own bat before he died—something of 
which she would like to say, ‘ My husband 
did that.’ It would not balance the ac- 
count, but it would mean that all the en- 
tries would not be on the debit side. Then 
he made a hopeless little gesture and looked 
at me with those big, luminous eyes.” 

“ And you?” 

“What could I do? There was nothing 
to be said except obvious things that some- 
how seemed out of place. You see he was 
dealing with truth, and had no use for any- 
thing else. What is the point of arguing 
with a man who is about to die, and who 
knows it?” 

“ Did Mary know it?” 

“No, or she could not have maintained 
that astonishing calm of hers. Anyway, to 
fill up the time, I suggested that we might 
go ashore and do some prospecting. He 
climbed out of the boat, and made his way 
into the bush, behind me. I told him to 
look for the rock ridges, which are all moss- 
covered there, and, when he found one, to 
strip the moss and see if there was any 
quartz showing. I advised him to disre- 
gard the granite, and keep his eye peeled 
for a blue-black rock that we call schist. 
Then we separated—I to the north, straight 
inland, and Burton along the shore, where 
the going was easier.” 


III 


At this point Garvan paused for a mo- 
ment. He twirled his glass between his 


brown fingers, and looked at me with the 
strangest possible expression. 
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“Now I’m going to tell you something 
I’ve never told Mary. Within ten minutes 
I had found the Northern Light.” 

“ But,” I stammered, “ Burton found 
that—at least, so I’ve always heard.” 

Garvan shook his head. 

“That’s what you were meant to hear. 
It’s what Mary thinks, too; but I found it 
first. It was the biggest discovery of the 
year, and has made that part of the district 
famous.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t quite understand.” 

“ Put yourself in my place for a minute. 
My mind was full of that poor devil. I 
wasn’t thinking about prospecting, but just 
pushed through the bush like a moose calf 
who doesn’t care where he goes. Then, 
while still quite close to the shore—not a 
hundred yards from the water—TI crossed 
a little ridge, automatically kicking at the 
moss, as one does. Underneath the moss 
was schist, heavily veined with quartz. The 
quartz was shot through with yellow par- 
ticles that looked like flattened wheat grains 
gilded.” 

At this point Garvan hesitated for a mo- 
ment, sent me an inquiring look, and then 
made a little gesture. 

“T realize that it’s quite impossible to 
make you feel what I felt at that instant. 
There’s nothing in the world like the thrill 
that runs through the prospector when he 
knows that he’s struck a big thing at last. 
It’s a sort of wild, triumphant, savage joy, 
and he wouldn’t change places with an em- 
peror. It even got hold of me, and that 
after years of cold-blooded work under- 
ground. Then, quite suddenly, I thought 
of Burton, and it came over me in a flood 
what it would have meant to him to find 
this thing. It would justify his whole piti- 
ful existence, and give it reason and mean- 
ing. He was bound to snuff out very soon, 
but what a difference this would make to 
his going! More than anything, it would 
justify Mary in having married him, The 
thing was worth a fortune as it lay there 
under the green moss.” 

“T begin to see light now, you magnifi- 
cent old liar!” I said slowly. “ Just how 
did you manage it?” 

“Simple enough. I replaced the moss 
very carefully—it was like folding back a 
blanket—and made a little circle that 
brought me back to the canoe. I saw Bur- 
ton only fifty yards or so away from where 
T left him. Calling to him, I suggested that 
he would find it easier going a little way 


























back from the shore, where the bush was 
more open. I reminded him again to look 
carefully at the ridges, and headed him for 
the one I had just left. He gave me a 
queer, grateful little nod, and moved off. 
I dawdled along for five minutes, when I 
heard a choking sort of shout. I ran to- 
ward him. He had found the speckled 
quartz, and his face was transfigured. At 
first I thought he was going off his head, 
he was so full of excitement. His weak- 
ness rather frightened me, so I made him 
rest while I stripped off the moss for more 
than a hundred yards. In an hour I had 
laid bare the richest lode I have ever seen, 
running the full distance of the ridge, to 
which it formed a backbone five feet wide, 
and shot full of gold. All the time Burton 
sat under a tree, staring at me.” 

“ Then he hadn’t the faintest idea of the 
truth?” 

‘‘ That was impossible. I hadn’t left a 
trace that he could recognize, and we were 
in the primeval woods. When I told him 
what the thing was probably worth, he 
seemed stupefied, and asked me to handle 
it for him. I promised to do so. I knocked 
off some samples for assay, made a discov- 
ery post, on which he put his name and the 
date, and then paddled him back to the 
cabin, where we had a wonderful evening. 
I was happier that night, Jim, than I had 
been for years!” 

I lifted my glass to him, and nodded. 

“You earned it. What happened after 
that?” 

‘“ Burton went West the very next week. 
The excitement was too much for him, but 
he died content with himself. He knew 
that Mary would be rich. To-day she owns 
a full third of one of the most productive 
mines in North America. The other two- 
thirds are held by the company that de- 
veloped and equipped it under my direc- 
tion. There was one thing just at the end 
that touched me enormously. Burton 
knew he was about to die, but he didn’t 
funk it. He motioned Mary and me to 
stand beside his bed, and ”—here Garvan’s 
voice faltered—“ he gave her to me to take 
care of. There was a certain pathetic touch 
of pride in the way he did it, because now 
she was independent, and he believed that 
he had made her so. Then he signaled me 
to leave them alone. I went out and sat 
by the lake shore. When I came back, he 
b- dead. He didn’t want me to see him 

ie.” 
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Garvan’s voice dropped a little as he fin- 
ished his story. 

“So now,” he concluded, “you know 
something that I’ve never told my wife, 
and I’m glad of it every day I live. She 
thinks of poor old Burton as a winner in 
the last lap. It saved her pride, and his, 
too; and,” added Garvan, with his inimit- 
able smile, “‘ there are a lot of other points 
that would not be perceptible to a con- 
firmed bachelor like you. I’ve wanted to 
unburden myself to you for a long time— 
and you’re the only one who knows. Come 
and let us have some music!” 


IV 


I tep the way to the drawing-room, 
where Mary was wooing the spirit of har- 
mony from the dipping keys that seemed 
no whiter than her own slender fingers. It 
made me wonder whether she could have 
been half as beautiful in the Canadian fer- 
est. She smiled at me, sent Garvan a look 
that I found a little disturbing, and went 
on playing. She knew what he wanted. 

A few minutes later he was called to the 
telephone. He returned looking rather 
vexed. 

“T say, Mary, there are important ca- 
bles in from Australia. Will you two for- 
give me for half an hour? I won’t be 
longer.” 

He disappeared without waiting for an 
answer, and she came and sat by me. Her 
eyes, always exquisite, were very soft, and 
there moved in them something utterly ten- 
der and understanding. She did not speak 
for a moment, but scrutinized me with the 
long, silent look of complete friendship. 

“ What a woman!” I thought to myself. 
“What a helpful, restful woman!” 

“ Jimmy,” she said presently, “ some- 
thing tells me that Bob has been talking 
about Canada to you, and how things end- 
ed and began in the woods. I hope he has, 
because he’s been wanting to tell some one 
for ever so long.” 

I flushed. 

“Go on, you extraordinary person,” I 
answered; “but I refuse to repeat a word 
of what he said. It happened to be ex- 
tremely flattering to yourself.” 

She laughed. 

“Thanks! That’s all I wanted to know. 
You never saw much of Alec after we mar- 
ried, did you?” 

“Not much. I was away a good deal, 
and—well, we didn’t happen to run with 
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the same lot. Besides, I got the idea that 
he didn’t care to know people intimately.” 

“That’s quite right. It was because he 
felt humiliated by his weakness and lack 
of success. Also, Jimmy, he knew he was 
doomed. He knew that soon after we were 
married. He never forgave himself — of- 
fered to set me free, and all that. There’s 
another thing. It was very hard for him 
to think calmly about Bob. He knew that 
Bob was waiting—waiting. That’s really 
why he decided to go to Canada. It wasn’t 
on account of his lungs. Nothing could 
help there. He was a failure, and he knew 
it, and wanted to die somewhere in a cor- 
ner out of sight. Then Bob turned up. I 
was glad he did. I was getting frightened 
—frightened of seeing a man killed by de- 
spair as much as by consumption.” 

“ But just in the nick of time he made 
his great discovery and redeemed every- 
thing,” I said. “ We all know about that.” 

“No—he didn’t,” she replied softly. 
“Bob made it.” 

“What do you mean?” I demanded, 
startled. 

She got up, walked slowly across the 


room, and opened a portfolio on a desk in 


the corner. Taking a letter from it, she 
stood for a wistful moment as if trying to 
make up her mind. Then, with a sudden 
gesture, she handed me the letter. 

“T want you to read it—just the last 
page. Alec gave it to me the day before 
he died, saying that it was not to be opened 
till after his death. When you read it, try 
to think of him as a weak man who wanted 
most dreadfully to be strong, but couldn’t.” 

“It’s right that I should?” 

She nodded. 

“Ves, because then I want to ask you 
something.” 

I took it, and read this: 


And now I come to the last thing. After you 
know it, think as well of me as you can. I did 
not find that lode. Bob found it. I was too tired 
that day to move more than a few yards after he 
left me. I happened to be where I could see him 
through a little opening between the trees, when 
I noticed that he stooped suddenly and began 
to tear up the moss. I knew he had found some- 
thing, because that was how he had been explain- 
ing discoveries in that kénd of country. 

Then he stiffened up, put back the moss, and 
stood for some time deliberating. The rest, Mary, 
is just as he meant it should be. When I saw the 
thing under my feet, and heard Bob’s congratula- 
tions, I missed my last chance of being a real man. 
I wanted to die with that credit to my name—on 
your account. I didn’t want you to think of me 
as an utter failure up to the very end. 
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I have tried to speak up many a time, but could 
never make it. Now, while I write this, I know 
I am taking the easy way out. Tell Bob about 
it, if you think best, because I know you will 
marry him—and I want you to. He was always 
yours. It won’t hurt so much now, for I know 
he’s big. He must be, to have done a thing like 

. And forgive me, because, though I have 
tried day after day to make myself tell you this, 
instead of writing it to be read after I’ve gone, 
I simply could not do it. Now you must know. 

As for Bob, if you can see your way to shielding 
my memory, ‘and can let him go on believing that 
I really imagined that I had found the thing off 
my own bat—why, do so. You know how spine- 
less I have been, but if it can be avoided I'd 
sooner that Bob didn’t know. I’ve asked a lot 
from you, Mary, in times past. I wonder will you 
understand ? 


I was still staring at this confession of 
ultimate weakness, when Mary’s voice came 
again. 

“So you see, Jimmy, this is something 
I’ve never told my husband. He’s big 
enough and strong enough not to need the 
telling. I feel just as protective about Alec 
mow as when he was alive; and, Jimmy, 
I’m so unutterably happy! But I did want 
you to know this, so that perhaps you’d be 
able to say that I was right.” 

Her lovely eyes had grown misty, and 
I was feeling infernally uncomfortable. 
The affair had given me the idea that the 
really successful marriage, like this one, 
turned a good deal on understanding silence 
on both sides when occasion demanded, 
rather than on making burnt offerings of 
one’s independence and individuality. 

Heretofore I had not reckoned it possible 
to maintain that sort of thing. These two 
had retained it, and it worked like a charm. 
The whole subject, it seemed, might be 
worth reconsidering. 

Then Mary gave a little sigh, the most 
contented sound imaginable, and, as if sum- 
moned by it, Bob barged in. I knew he 
wanted to make love to his wife. It was 
in his face. So I got up, and he shepherd- 
ed me to the door with what almost 
amounted to enthusiasm. I did not want 
to smoke just then, but he pushed one of 
his plutocratic cigars into my hand and lit 
a match. 

I was halfway down the steps, and Sah 
ing forward to a thoughtful stroll home- 
ward, when he laughed a bit awkwardly. 

“Look here, Jim!” he said. ‘“ About 
what I told you—you think I’m right to 
keep quiet?” 

“ Absolutely,” I replied with conviction. 
“ Leave things just as they are.” 
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‘THE STORY OF A STRANGE ADVENTURE IN AN 


UNKNOWN 


PROVINCE OF ASIA 


By Douglas Newton 


ILDMAY had pointed out his bun- 

galow across the gorge from the last 

spur, so that when they swung into 
an easterly path Verriker said: 

‘“‘ Going roundabout, eh?” 

As he spoke, Mildmay’s Chinese pony 
shied clean across the rough trail and al- 
most into the jungle. It fought the not too 
capable hands of its rider in a panic, and 
would have bolted, had not Verriker with 
quiet skill pinned it against a tree. Mild- 
may. getting command of the brute and 
himself, said a little shakily: 

“What do you make of that, Mark?” 

Verriker, preserving his large calm, 
looked at the little man, at the trembling 
pony. He had already realized the nervous 
condition of the animal between his own 
knees. 

“Has there been killing here, John?” he 
asked. 

“ That’s it — it’s blood! 
blood!” 

The hysterical note in Mildmay’s voice 
made his friend look steadily at him. He 
summed up the small, thin, large-headed 
Mildmay in a single glance: 

‘Far too nervy a chap to poke up into 
a new, wild country like this,” was his 
decision. 

With a casualness that was actually a 
swift, miss-nothing glance, he studied the 
ground about him. It was a typical clear- 
ing on a rough Burmese valley trail. The 
haphazard road, which Mildmay had not 
yet had time to get shipshape, opened out 
to the left in a big, irregular bay, stretch- 
ing some seventy yards to the true jungle 
behind. The reason was apparent. A dip 
in the slope here coilected the water of a 
mountain stream, and the soil was swampy. 
Rank herbage stretched to the dark trees 
that massed in a gloom made eerie by the 


They smelled 


queer scarves of moss trailing from their 
branches and trunks. 

Verriker’s eyes, so steady and so blue as 
to be almost uncanny in that lean, red- 
bronze face, took in all the details with a 
sense of puzzlement. 

“What sort of killing, John? Man by 
man?” 

“* Man by beast—if it is a beast,” replied 
Mildmay. 

Verriker’s slow glance took in the pale 
jerkiness of the other’s lined and intense 
face. He turned back to the thing that 
had puzzled him about the vegetation. 

“You can’t be having rhino up here,” 
he said, frowning. 

“ Not rhino,” cried Mildmay. ‘“ No, cer- 
tainly not rhino.” Then, under the other’s 
steadying glance: ‘“ What would you think 
it, Mark?” 

“On that ground? Why, tiger.” 

“ Tiger!” cried Mildmay in a strange, 
high voice. “ That’s what it should be— 
tiger!” 

“‘ Well, why not?” said Verriker, his tone 
soothing in its very indifference. He rode 
on toward the vegetation, and stared at 
the widely trampled area. “ But he’s 
made a most untigerish mess of the 
ground.” 

“They did that,” said Mildmay strange- 
ly. “ They always do.” 

Verriker either did not hear or pretended 
not to hear. 

“You got the body in—or did he carry 
it off?” he asked. 

“‘ There never is a body, if they can help 
it,” cried Mildmay, in his overstrung way. 

Verriker was on foot now, the bridle of 
his nervous pony over his arm. He was 
staring at the ground—sniffing, too. He 
stood rigid in surprise. 

“ Ah, you smell tiger?” 
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“ Not tiger,” answered the big man, in 
a puzzled tone. 

“ What, then?” 

“Some fools have been burning joss 
sticks.” 

Mildmay was off his horse and beside his 
friend on the squelchy, trampled surface. 

“ That’s not what frightened the ponies,” 
he said. ‘ They smelled the blood. They 
still smell it—look how they quiver! But 
where is it?” 

“Where exactly was the body, John?” 
said the big man, bending over the ground. 

“Tt was lying there, a foot beyond you, 
when I rode out to meet you. I heard the 
kites, and turned off here to see. It was 
before dawn—that’s why it was still there. 
It was one of my people—a basket weaver 
—hbadly mauled, and the brute had been 
eating. Plenty of blood then. Where is it 
now, Mark? Where is it?” 

“¢ Some one—many men have been tram- 
pling this ground, John,” said Verriker. 
‘“‘ Deliberately. See, there’s not even a 
track of the brute’s pad visible!” 

“ There never is,” said Mildmay, on his 
queer high note. ‘Never! They see to 
that.” 


Verriker straightened and stared level. 


“<They’ again, John? What do you 
mean by ‘ they ’?” 

“The evil spirits, or the villagers in 
league with them. I’m beginning to agree 
that it’s just a devil—the devil of these 
dark, accursed gorges, the devil of all black, 
evil Burmese jungles—the devil tiger 
who—” 

Verriker caught his friend’s arm with the 
greatest casualness. 

“Come on, old fellow!” he said cheer- 
fully. ‘Time we dropped ghoulish sub- 
jects and got home for a stingar or two!” 


II 


SITTING in a long chair on the veranda 
of the deputy commissioner’s bungelow, 
Mark Verriker revealed himself as a tall 
man of spare and very strong build; but 
there was more than that about him. There 
was his quietness, which seemed to give a 
sense of distilled and concentrated power, 
and there was his remarkable fairness. His 
blond hair and blue eyes were in such star- 
tling contrast to his sun-bitten skin that 
they held most people in a sort of hypno- 
tism. Mildmay’s Burman boy, who had 
never seen anything like this, stared at the 
big man as if he were a god. 
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John Mildmay, deputy commissioner of 
this newly opened tract in Upper Burma 
called Susignan, was strikingly different. 
He was small, thin, and pallidly dark. He 
was a living sorrow to himself. He had a 
genius for administrative work, an indom- 
itable courage—and a physique that was 
always letting him down. 

Because of his first-class ability, his al- 
most uncanny knack of getting inside the 
skins and winning the good will of natives, 
his extraordinary gift in dialects, and his 
knowledge of Burman lore, he had been 
selected to take over this hitherto uncon- 
trolled and wunsurveyed district, which 
thrust northeast into China. 

At that time Burma north of the Shan 
States was even less known than it is to- 
day—and even now its boundaries are 
largely theories on paper. This particular 
pocket of mountains and jungle-filled 
gorges had never been tackled—had never, 
as far as was known, been trodden by the 
feet of whites before. The tribes were sav- 
age, and the conquest, survey, and develop- 
ment of a vast land like Burma must nec- 
essarily be slow. 

A year before this a punitive force had 
smashed and cowed the Kachin robber 
tribes well to the west of this place, and the 
‘whole of Susignan had been formally taken 
over by the British government. Mildmay, 
the first commissioner, had schooled the 
border tribes to order, and had consolidated 
the local administration. Then he had 
moved one day’s journey up the Big River 
to his present position, which was half a 
day’s ride over the mountains from the 
river by the ponies that he had imported 
into that horseless land. 

Here his real work of making good the 
government’s hold on Susignan was under- 
taken. The border tribes were in touch 
with civilization, but here the white man 
and his progress were unknown. Mildmay 
was dealing with the problems of a hitherto 
unknown people in a mysterious and un- 
plumbed land. 

Sitting perched high on the deputy com- 
missioner’s veranda, Verriker felt this al- 
most uncannily. His friend’s mountain 
bungalow was a veritable frontier mark on 
the edge of a terra incognita. The visitor 
nodded to the lowering gorges forested with 
teak and pine and cutch trees. 

“How much of that do you know?” he 
asked. 

Mildmay, steadied by the other man’s 








calm as much as by the peg he had drunk, 
went to the veranda rail and stared out over 
the wild, dark country. 

“Do I know any of it?” he said bitterly. 
Then, as Verriker remained silent, he point- 
ed his long, skinny arm. “ Do you see the 
big gorge that seems to block the end of our 
world—straight ahead, and three miles 
away? That’s my limit. That’s as far as 
I’ve been able to go in six months—three 
miles in six months!” He hung staring 
angrily at the dark, jungle-filled gorge. 
Then he turned to the big man with a 
strangely working face. “ But then that is 
the domain of the tiger,” he said. 

“Ah, the tiger!” Verriker responded 
pleasantly. ‘‘ That’s why you wanted me 
along? Thought it might be murder or 
robbery.” 

Besides being a noted hunter, Verriker 
was head of the Pathan police in Susignan. 
He usually moved up with Mildmay, his 
steady strength being the complement of 
the deputy commissioner's temperamental 
genius, and their warm friendship enabling 
them to work admirably together. 

“Yes, it was the tiger,” said Mildmay 
thickly. “If it és a tiger,” he added. Ver- 
riker did not speak. ‘“ Do you think you 
can shoot a tiger who is a god—or a devil?” 

“Why not? I’ve shot an everlasting one 
—a beast that had lived five thousand 
years, according to local authority, and 
couldn’t die,” replied Verriker calmly, as 
if Mildmay’s extravagant words were per- 
fectly natural. 

“This one has lived from all time, and 
cannot die,” declared Mildmay. 

“I dare say he’ll find a heavy bullet just 
as final as his brother did,” said Verriker. 

He was purposely imperturbable—indif- 
ferent, almost. Mildmay was all nerves, 
and Verriker knew of old how to deal with 
his friend’s nerves. 

Then John Mildmay acted strangely. 
He swung the length of the veranda, came 
back, and faced Verriker, with his fists 
clenched to hold himself steady. 

“ And can you shoot down a woman?” 
he said hoarsely. 

““A woman?” repeated Verriker in be- 
wilderment. ‘“ Oh, it’s a woman this time, 
is it?” 

“You don’t believe that?” 

“T’m sane,” said Verriker. ‘Besides, 
did you ever hear of a tiger whose body 
wasn’t inhabited by the soul of some dead 
person?” 
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“But this is true,” insisted Mildmay. 
Verriker didn’t even bat an eyelid. “It’s 
true. I know. I’ve—l’ve heard her!” 

There was a dead silence for a minute—a 
queer, disturbing, eerie silence. 
to rise to them from the fell and brooding 
air of those dark, sullen, mysterious gorges. 
The ominous mountains that ringed them, 
the lowering clouds, some strange quality 
of the very air around them, made Mild- 
may’s wild and quavering words seem easy 
to believe. 

For a moment even Verriker’s scalp 
stirred. For a moment even he felt that 
some vast and terrible presence was staring 





at them, steady and baleful, from the black - ‘ 


Gorge of the Tiger. Then he said quite 
cheerfully: 
“ Let’s have it from the beginning, John 


—and another peg with it.” 
HI 


THE deputy commissioner chose a chair 
that enabled him to face the Gorge of the 
Tiger. It was as if he feared that some- 
thing would get him if he did not watch 
alertly. 

“I was enormously pleased to get this 
district, Mark. You know my hobby for 
Burman folk law, tradition, and all that. 
Any new field was attractive, but this spat 
more than any. The people here are a new 
people, a strange people. They are not- 
Kachins, as one would suppose, nor Shans, 
nor even Tibeto-Burman. They’re older 
than that. They are, I really do believe, a 
remnant of the ancient Pyu of Indian tra- 
dition. I don’t know. I’ve got to prove 
that they are the aboriginals of this land. 
All I know is that they are different from 
any other race in Burma—harder to under- 
stand, harder to get at; and yet they 
weren’t unfriendly. My white skin didn’t 
make them hostile, or even violently curi- 
ous. It was as if they knew something 
about it—knew, you understand, though 
I’m ready to swear that I’m the first resi- 
dent white this country has ever known. 

“ Yes, I got on well, up to a point. The 
local chief and elders worked smoothly 
enough. There was no hitch until I started 
surveying—or, rather, until I started in to 
survey that gorge—the Gorge of Our Lord 
the Tiger, as they call it. The trouble there 
was that I just couldn’t survey it — just 
couldn’t, you understand. I couldn’t get 
a boy to carry a theodolite into the place, 
let alone carriers for a survey party.” 


It seemed 
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“Sacred ground, eh?” said Verriker. 

“Yes. In those days the people spoke 
more to me. They told me that this Gorge of 
My Lord the Tiger was the home of a very 
powerful woman god, or devil; that it was 
forbidden ground to them, and had been so 
since the beginning of time; that great ca- 
lamities happened if one even as much as 
penetrated the borders of its jungle. No 
ene had ever dared the terrible wrath of 
the tiger god with impunity, and now no 
one ever would.” 

“You mean that none of them has ever 
gone into that gorge—that it’s unknown 
even to them?” 

“ Utterly. I believe they have traditions 
of wonders in the hidden heart of that jun- 
gle; but they didn’t tell me, even at first, 
when they were friendly, because—and this 
is strange, Mark—they seemed to take it 
for granted that I knew.” 

“Seems mighty queer!” 

“It is; though perhaps, at the time, they 
considered me _ white and _ all-knowing. 
Well, anyhow, that was the position. I 
couldn’t get into that gorge, which, as you 
can see, blocks most of the northeastern 
stretch of Susignan. You can guess, too, 
that the mere talk of hidden wonders made 
me more than ever anxious to get in. Why, 
I might unearth definite relics of the old 
Pyu civilization. It was maddening, but I 
could not do a thing. The Gorge of the 
Tiger was deadly and forbidden ground, 
and not a man or a woman would stir foot 
to approach it. Apart from my Burman 
boys, who are of these people themselves, 
and hopeless, I only had my Pathan ser- 
geant, two police troopers—with plenty of 
work on their hands—and my Chinese but- 
ler; and a man of my build ”—with a ges- 
ture of disgust he indicated his frail, weedy 
figure—“ couldn’t possibly tackle virgin 
jungle alone. 

“I saw I was up against a wall of su- 
perstition. I climbed down. I set myself 
to win the people and then try again. I 
think I was well on the way when, a couple 
of months ago, the tiger—the god tiger of 
the gorge—began running amuck.” 

“Was that his first real appearance?” 
asked Verriker. 

“No—a tiger, or tigers, have always 
been in the gorge. Td heard one making 
his kill. I thought nothing of that, for 
there are tigers all over the place. This one 
didn’t trouble the village much. An occa- 
sional buffalo or cow was all he took; but 
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two months ago his attentions became regu- 
lar. He came to lie in the bamboos by the 
grazing grounds and take his one or two 
cattle a week.” 

“An old tiger,” said Verriker, nodding. 

Old tigers are wise and careful killers. 
Only the young kill wantonly right and 
left, and scare game, and raise up the en- 
mity of villagers. 

“Yes, an old one,” Mildmay agreed. 
“Very old—he missed his spring several 
times. I saw the claw marks on the buffa- 
loes that escaped him. Certainly he’s old; 
but then he has lived from the beginning 
of time.” 

Verriker seemed to bother very little 
about the beginning of time. He said 
evenly: 

““ No wonder he took to man!” 

That was only logical. Man is the easi- 
est thing to hunt; and when a tiger gets 
old, crabbed, slack, with stiff muscles and 
worn teeth, he turns to easy meat. 

“'Yes—he became a man-killer,” Mild- 
may said. “I came upon the first new 
widow in her sorrow, and her grief made 
her tell what otherwise she would not have 
told. You see, they were already with- 
holding their confidence. I had been mak- 
ing @ fuss about the less of the eattle, which 
they had taken quite calmly. They seemed 
to. think that this tiger god had a right to 
take tribute. They were afraid with 2 
traditional, religious fear. That had made 
me angry. I had wanted to go out and 
kill the brute; but they wouldn’t stir a hand 
to save their cattle. Of course they 
wouldn’t go into the Gorge of the Tiger, 
and they wouldn’t even supply a beater to 
catch him outside his sacred jungle while 
he lay gorged with his meal. 

“They did not dare to offend him. He 
was a god, they said, and he would strike. 
Terrible things would happen, for man 
could not fight against demons. They start- 
ed keeping their mouths shut, too, so that F 
could learn nothing save what I could de- 
duce from the gradually thinning herds. 

“ Well, when he killed this first man I 

decided that things were going too far. I 
took my express and went down among 
them. 
“<«This thing cannot go on,’ I said. 
‘ More men must not be killed by this tiger, 
be he god, devil, or merely beast. We will 
go out and shoot him.’ 

“They sat there like a ring of dark 
Statues, and stared at me until I found their 














eyes; and then they looked away and said 
nothing. They were afraid. I turned to 
the local chief. ee 

“This is an order,’ I said. ‘ You will 
find a hundred men and give them torches 
and gongs. They will drive this murderer 
into my gun, and I will shoot him. Is it 
understood?’ 

“ He cringed before me, but his fear of 
the tiger was greater than his fear of me. 

“¢Tt is not good,’ he said. ‘It is a 
thing that must not be done.’ 

“¢Tt must be done,’ I commanded. 
‘Look you, it is I who order; I who will 
kill. If there is any wrath, I will bear it 
alone.’ 

“ They were silent, their eyes cast down, 
fear holding them dumb. 

“¢ No harm will come to you,’ I cried. 
‘It is I who tell you that!’ 

“Then the priest—the Buddhist priest, 
of all people!—croaked up: 

“<Tt is not so. Harm comes to us if any 
one offends our excellent and most noble 
lord, the tiger of the gorge. It isso. We 
know!’ ” 

“ They all nodded. They all knew the 
terror that awaited them should they of- 
fend the fiend whose soul inhabited the. 
shape of a tiger; but they would say noth- 
ing more. I got madder at their obstinacy. 
I deliberately put my rifle across my knees, 
drew a cartridge from my pocket, and 
placed it in the breach. 

“¢ Cowards all!’ I cried. ‘Men with 
hearts of water! Old women who fear 
shadows cast by the sun! Be it known to 
you that I myself will kill your demon for 
you!’ 

“They stared at me, afraid. With a 
hitch to his long yellow robe, the priest 
stood up. 

“¢ Tt is better that all should be told the 
sahib,’ he said. There was a grunt of as- 
sent. ‘ Know this, protector of the poor,’ 
he went on, ‘that in the days long ago, 
when the little light men with slant eyes 
and bright clothes for a time were our 
lords ’—I’m thinking he meant the Chinese 
invaders, Mark.” 

“ But that’s hundreds of years ago,” said 
Verriker. 

“Of course, but tradition is a strong 
thing in these hills. ‘When these men 
ruled us for a day and a day,’ the priest 
went on, ‘ they tried to enter the sacred 
and forbidden gorge. They tried to slay 
the great demon who is the tiger. They 
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shot arrows at him, and lo, he vanished into 
the air before their eyes. They followed 
him through the jungle where no human 
foot may tread. They found him not, for 
our lord the tiger, being a god, hid himself. 
At night they camped by the waters of a 
small lake that is in that dread place, and 
ate and drank. Next morning all were 
dead—all save one man of this village, who 
was one of the many forced by those men 
to be carriers. This man, who had been 
sick on the march and had been left behind, 
crawled up to this camp by the lake faint 
with hunger, thirst, and fever. He saw that 
big camp of men—all dead. A great terror 
took him. He knew that the god whose 
shape is that of our lord the tiger had 
struck with his awful vengeance. Forget- 
ting his hunger and his thirst, he turned 
and fled from the spot.’ ” 

“That seems a possible explanation—I 
mean the fellow not drinking,” remarked 
Verriker. “Sounds like a poison lake.” 

“Yes. That isn’t the end, though,” said 
Mildmay. “The priest went on to say 
that the wrath of the tiger god did not stop 
at that. He struck at the village. The 
river, which is practically their only water 
and supply, dried up.” 

“Dried up? You mean it was the hot 
season?” 

“It was between seasons. The river was 
running full and strong up to the very night 
when the tiger hunters died. In that single 
night it ceased to flow. It was cut off as if 
by the turning of a tap.” 

“ Rivers don’t do things like that. There 
must be a reason.” 

“ Must there? Theirs is that the angry 
demon breathed upon their river as he 
breathed upon his hunters, and it was 
scorched dry. You see, the river issues 
from the Gorge of the Tiger, so that he was 
in a position to tamper with his own. The 
river remained dry for five weeks, and their 
sufferings became terrible. They are an 
improvident people, you know. They had 
reckoned their river inexhaustible, and 
there were no cisterns. Their cattle died, 
their children died of thirst. Then they 
bethought them that an offended god could 
be placated, even if he were a tiger. Their 
priest led them in procession to the verge 
of the gorge. They prayed for mercy. 
They wailed aloud their promises not to of- 
fend again. They tethered their best in 
cattle, goats, and hogs where the tiger could 
pull them down and eat. On the third 
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night of supplication the tiger killed and 
ate; and on that same night the river flowed 
—fiowed strong and full in a night, as its 
strength and fullness had been withered in 
a night. They knew then that the tiger 
god had forgiven them.” 


IV 


“From such coincidences are ageless su- 
perstitions manufactured,” said Verriker 
calmly, when Mildmay stopped. 

“The human mind thinks in grooves,” 
sighed Mildmay. “TI told the elders much 
the same thing. They told me it was not 
chance. The thing had happened twice 
since. Once a bold hunter of the tribe had 
followed the tiger’s track into the gorge, 
had shot at the beast, and seen it vanish 
with an arrow in its shoulder. That night 
the river was dry again, and it remained 
dry until they bound that young man and 
placed him where they had tethered their 
offering of cattle and goats. The tiger took 
him, and the river flowed. Again, there was 
the time when three Kachin robbers came 
among them, heard the story of the tiger, 
and dared the gorge and the god. Only 
one came back, quite mdd with the things 
he had seen. The others, he said, were 
dead; and the river went dry, and remained 
dry until they had killed him—for he was 
a fighter, and even in his madness he would 
not be taken alive—and had thrown his 
' body so that their lord the tiger could see. 
They found the marks of a tiger’s bite on 
his breast—and the river flowed full once 
more.” 

Mildmay stopped. Verriker sat up and 
stared at the gorge. 

“ Pretty interesting, all that. Must be 
some logical explanation. Wonder what it 
could be!” 

“They don’t wonder—they know. It is 
the wrath of the tiger devil who lives in the 
gorge; and they don’t intend to risk that 
wrath again. I couldn’t budge ’em. I had 
to leave ’em, telling them that I couldn’t 
believe their mumbo jumbo, and that I 
meant to shoot their devil tiger myself. 
That did less than good. It turned them 
against me. They’ve been as uncommuni- 
cative as mutes since that day. Worse, 
they’ve done all they could to cover up the 
work of the tiger—as you saw—-so that I 
would not be angered against him and trail 
him.” 

“ He’s become a habitual man-eater, you 
mean?” 
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“In the six weeks since his first man I 
reckon he’s taken fourteen people. Three 
were children—scanty meals for a tiger. 
Of course, I can only go by counting miss- 
ing heads among the villagers. They hide 
everything from me, for fear I should at- 
tack and enrage their demon. Only by 
such an accident as going out to meet you 
this morning do I ever see the brute’s actual 
handiwork. Other times they cover up all 
traces, tread the blood into the earth, tram- 
ple the ground, tread out the pad marks, 
and remove the body. They are as impas- 
sive as their own Buddha when I try to get 
anything out of ’em, yet every week the 
brute gets some of ’em. It has got on my 
nerves, Verriker. That’s why I sent for 
you.” 

“Glad you did. It’s most interesting,” 
said the big lean man. “ Did you ever 
have a shot at him, John?” 

“ Yes,” said Mildmay slowly. “I found 
his kill once, and hid. Sure enough, the 
brute came to feed again, though the body 
had been taken away by the villagers. I 
muffed it, of course. I always do, con- 
found it! I haven’t the nerve and the 
muscle. I fired and missed, and the brute 
glared at me, and—and then he turned and 
vanished.” 

Verriker looked at Mildmay, wondering 
what his friend was holding back; but all 
he said was: 

“ Old tiger?” 

“Old as the hills,” said Mildmay. 
“ Long hair on chaps, and coat mangy. An 
enormous fellow, too—biggest I’ve seen, not 
less than ten feet from tip to tip. He looked 
as if he had lived forever.” 

Verriker sat back thoughtfully. 

“You keep on calling him ‘he,’ John,” 
he said; “ but you said that a woman devil 
possessed him—that you’d heard her.” 

“ You'll think I’m mad, Mark!” 

“Let’s have it, anyhow,” said Verriker 
calmly. 

“ They’ve always spoken of a woman— 
a woman fiend whose spirit transforms it- 
self into a tiger. Always it is ‘ she who is 
the soul of the tiger,’ or ‘ she of the gorge’ 
—though the tiger is a male. They also 
say that the woman has been seen from 
time to time through the ages; but I don’t 
think that weighed with me until — until 
the day when I saw and missed the tiger. 
Then she—the woman of the tiger—called 
out— 

“ Called out—in a human voice?” 
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“Called out in a human voice,” said 
Mildmay doggedly. “I know it’s incredi- 
ble, but I heard her. A woman’s voice ut- 
tered an exclamation of some sort just be- 
fore I fired. Then, when the tiger had 
turned and vanished, I heard her calling 
again—calling through the woods, Mark! 
That’s the truth. I wish it wasn’t, but it’s 
the truth!” 

Verriker gazed soberly at poor over- 
wrought Mildmay. 

“Were there words? Was it Pali or 
Burmese?” 


‘‘ Neither, and there were words. The. 


first word sounded like ‘ gardasay.’ Then, 
as that strange, awful, sweet voice trailed 
off through the jungle, I only caught odd 
words — something like ‘ velcoon — soome- 
taresay.’ I can’t place that—can you?” 

‘“M-m-m!” said Verriker. “Was that 
all—just that woman‘s voice dying away in 
the woods?” 

“ Wasn’t that enough to break a man 
up? The sound of that cool, sweet wom- 


an’s voice in that devilish black jungle, 
where no human woman could be? In the 
tiger gorge, where none lived save a death- 


less tiger who had a woman’s devil for his 
soul!” Mildmay paused for a moment, 
looking out on the dark and terrible gorge, 
now looking evilly stall and baleful under 
the light of the risen moon. “ Besides,” he 
ended, “ that isn’t all. I—I’ve seen her!” 

“By Heavens!” said Vurriker, suddenly 
sitting up. 

“] think 1 saw her,” said Mildmay in a 
strained voice. ‘One evening, a week ago, 
I was riding by the edge of the gorge, and 
suddenly there was the tiger giving tongue. 
You know the damnable thick, dry, throaty 
snarl of the brutes. My pony threw me, 
and bolted with my gun. When I got up, 
there was the tiger glaring at me from the 
bamboos. I saw it plain—huge, ancient, 
hairy, its green eyes staring, and on its lips 
the snarl that is so like a grin. I felt that 
I was done. I backed, in the hope of reach- 
ing a tree, but I tripped on a stone and 
went down. Then I heard it—ver calling. 
I got to my feet, and there she was. The 
tiger had gone, and there was the girl in 
its place. It had changed to human form 
—a girl, Mark—a tall, slender thing, dusky 
white, with large, shadowy spirit eyes, and 
beautiful with the terrible beauty of fiends! 
Oh, I can’t lie about it—I saw! She called 
to me, but I could not listen. I turned and 
tan—I, deputy commissioner of Susignan, 
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turned and bolted from the she-devil who 
can be tiger or woman as she wills; and as 
I ran she became tiger again, for I heard 
her coughing snarls. ‘That’s all I can tell 
you, Mark!” 

Mildmay waited almost combatively for 
Verriker’s scoffing. The big lean man said 
surprisingly: 

“ Young girl?” 

“Very young and very. beautiful.” 

“Dressed how?” asked the calm and 
surprising Verriker. 

“Why, in native fashion, I think. Silks 
—her dark hair hung about her face, too. 
She had something in her hand—looked 
like a sword or a whip. I suppose you 
don’t believe a word, Mark?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! Darned interesting, 
anyhow. Let’s sleep on it. No—no good 
talking, John. You know my brain—solid 
but slow-working. Another peg, and good 
night!” 

It was so; but at the door of his bed- 
room Verriker said unexpectedly: 

“* Gardasay ’—I’ve heard that some- 
where before, John!” 


V 


WHEN Mildmay’s Chinese butler called 
his master, next morning, he said that Ver- 
riker had gone out an hour before dawn. 
The hunter did not turn up, in fact, until 
breakfast was under way. He put his rifle 
up carefully, said “ Morning, John,” and 
chose food with extreme care. Then, as if 
it were a trifle: 

“You're right about the tiger. He’s a 
full ten-footer, and old. Something wrong 
with his left foreleg, too.” 

“The arrow of the venturesome villager 
got him in the left shoulder, the elders told 
me,” said Mildmay. 

“That would be a hundred or so years 
ago, I suppose. Doubt if he’s that old.” 

Mildmay couldn’t keep up this casual- 
ness any longer. 

“You’ve been after him—seen him?” 

“ Seen his tracks. He came back to his 
kill, of course. Pad trail all over the place, 
and to the edge of the gorge—and well in- 
side it.” 

“ You’ve—you’ve been inside the Gorge 
of the Tiger?” 

There was a note of fear in Mildmay’s 
voice. Poor old John, the local atmosphere 
had got into him badly, his friend thought. 

“Oh, Lord, yes,” Verriker replied even- 
ly. “I heard him, too. He was hungry, 
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and therefore angry; bee there was no get- 
ting at him.” 

“ He’s too clever,” said Mildmay. 

“Think so? I should say that his ex- 

-perience had taught him that humans are 
fairly easy to attack.” 

Verriker gave no further account of what 
he had seen. A concentrated attention on 
food parried all the deputy commissioner’s 
questions. When the visitor finally spoke, 
it was on another subject. 

“That word ‘ gardasay’ sounds awfully 
fike the Portuguese gwardar-se,” he re- 
marked. ‘“ Remember it from the time 
when I was a small boy and my dad was 
consul at Oporto. It means ‘look out,’ or 
* beware.’ ” 

“‘ Portuguese here?” cried Mildmay, in 
scorn. “ There never were any Portuguese 
in this part of the world. They may have 
been in the neighborhood of Rangoon a 
century or so before we or the French got 
to Burma, but up here—” 


‘Oh, history’s not my line. Queer to 


hear a sound like a Portuguese word, 


though.” 
“ From a tiger,” added Mildmay thickly. 


“ You said a woman,” Verriker answered 
evenly. 

Before Mildmay could answer, the other 
man was fully occupied with his gun. 


Verriker was certainly interested. For 
two days his tall, lean figure was questing 
the edge of the dread jungle of the Gorge 
of the Tiger. Sometimes he slipped into the 
shadows, a mere shadow among them, for 
he was a born hunter; but most of the time 
he sat in open glades, apparently a casual 
and unready figure, but really alert for a 
snapshot. At the end of the second day 
his calm, fine face under the blond hair had 
a strangely understanding look. 

“Our god-tiger has lost his craft, eh?” 
he reflected. ‘ That’s the third snapping 
branch in the last half hour!” 

His grim smile told that he knew no 
tiger would do that. His next thought 
didn’t seem to indicate tiger, either. 

“ Can’t keep away, eh? ‘Thought not! 
I’m a new kind of man, and so interesting 
—especially that surprising fair poll of 
mine!” 

When he heard the whining snarl of the 
hungry tiger far away, his smile was 
broader. 

“ So that isn’t the tiger under those cutch 
trees! Thought not. The monkeys scat- 
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tered, but they didn’t scream in fright. 
Well, she’s had a good look at me. I guess 
this is the time to do something!” 

To the bewildered Mildmay he said that 
night: 

“Our lord the tiger is pretty hungry. 
He’s been prevented from taking his full 
meal for nearly three days. Can I steal a 
kid without your precious villagers suspect- 
ing? From your own compound? Good! 
I shall want it to-night. You'll pack your 
local boys off home, too? That’s fine! 
You do understand your native, John. 
Your people are ready to do me in, I’m 
sure. I’ve seen their black looks, when 
they haven’t been able to scuttle out of my 
way. ‘That’s what comes of interfering 
with tribal bogies.” 

“ Will you want me with you to-night?” 

“Should hate it,” grinned Verriker. 
“You’d probably chant protective incan- 
tations, and throw me off my stroke. Stay 
where you are, John, and don’t worry. By 
the way, do any of the women wear sandals 
here? All go barefoot? That’s what I 
thought. Oh, it was just an idea of mine. 
It doesn’t matter.” 


VI 


VERRIKER sat in the fork of a tree, as 
solid and as silent as if he were part of the 
tree. A kid, tethered well in the moonlight, 
to serve as bait, moved uneasily and bleated 
occasionally, 

For more than an hour it was thus, the 
night seeming to deepen, to grow more 
black, more ominous, more baleful, as time 
went on. Then, just as the goat was quiet- 
ing, it sniffed, pointed toward the grim jun- 
gle of the tiger gorge, uttered one panic- 
stricken cry, and leaped Iadly away. The 
rope brought it down in mid air, but it 
was up again, fighting to break the tether, 
and bleating frantically. 

Now my lord the tiger gave tongue— 
first the dry, snarling roar, then the devil- 
ish throaty purr that seems to hypnotize 
the prey, and then the snarl before the 
charge. The goat, at first rigid in fright, 
leaped madly to escape, was flung by the 
rope—and the tiger charged. 

A flash of a huge body through the 
moonlight, a strangled bleat, and the kid 
was dead, and Verriker was upright and 
aiming. He had to come out on a branch 
to do it, for the leap of the young goat had 
carried victim and killer out of direct line. 
He shifted, sighted, and fired; and at the 
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same instant the branch, which was more 
brittle than he had expected, snapped, and 
he fell. 

He crashed to the ground, winded, his 
rifle half under him, and death close at 
hand. There was a deep roar of rage and 
pain—and death was on him. 

A vast bedy obscuring the moon, crash- 
‘ ing solidly upon him, battering the life out 
. of him—that was the feeling, but actually 
it wasn’t quite that. The tiger was old, 
Verriker had wounded it, and its leap 
wasn’t clean and deadly. The hunter es- 
caped the death stroke, but was crushed to 
the earth by that snarling, spitting, writh- 
ing, vicious avalanche of muscle and fur, 
and the stench of an old tiger added nau- 
sea to pain and fear. 

He was done. One stroke of a great paw, 
and he was finished. The tiger heaved him- 
self up to deal it— 

And a whiplash fell. 

A whiplash came down and down and 
down again, slashing the great body of the 
tiger, and in the confusion and turmoil of 
the moment Verriker seemed to hear a voice 
—a girl’s voice—commanding the brute to 
leave him. 

The tiger roared and backed in a rage 
of anger and fear, and a shadow came be- 
tween. Verriker’s eyes and the moon, using 
the whip. The great tiger sprang back, 
roared, and crouched for another spring. 
Anger and hunger and blood lust had con- 
quered his fear of the whip and of the 
wielder of the whip. He was about to 
charge and kill. 

He crouched, leaped—and Verriker’s bul- 
let caught him full in the air. He rose, 
checked, and crashed dead, his skull half 
torn away by the smash of the heavy bullet 
at close quarters. 

Verriker had had just the time and the 
instinct to snatch his rifle and fire. Curi- 
ously, though he had that instinct, he sank 
back at once and fainted—or, at least, some 
one thought he had fainted. Some one 
came softly to his side. Small hands 
touched him timidly—touched his hair with 
a sort of curious wonder, felt for the beat- 
ing of his heart. 

As the girl did this, Verriker realized the 
soft kiss of her long, dark hair on his cheek, 
like a caress; but he kept his eyes shut. 
He even groaned a little, though he was 
only bruised, not really hurt. 

It was a very good faint. Evidently the 
girl was both alarmed and anxious about it. 


She went off quickly into the jungle of the 
gorge. Verriker still lay motionless and 
kept his eyes shut. 

Presently she was back. She brought 
with her four old women and three old men 
—very old women and men.  Verriker 
studied them under his lids. They were 
barefooted. Not theirs were the sandal 
tracks which had told him that some one 
had stood under the clump of cutch trees 
and watched him. They were very fright- 
ened, too, and protested against touching 
him. ; 

But the girl—yes, she was a girl, slender, 
dusky pale, and very beautiful, as Mild- 
may had seen her, and she wore sandals. 
She had the authority of a princess. Her 
commands were obeyed. Verriker was lift- 
ed in a cloth by the whole gang of old peo- 
ple, and borne away. 

They talked in Pali. The oldest of the 
men wanted to take the stranger to a place 
that he called the Tiger Lines. The girl 
said no, it was too near, and too dangerous. 
She ordered that he should be taken to the 
old house. 

They traveled all night, most of the way 
in a boat, which they entered above a 


waterfall. They landed by a very old ruin 
—a wonderful ruin, a palace, richly carved 


in the old Burmese style. Verriker was 
carried into a wing of the building and laid 
on a bed of silk. The girl forced cordials 
between his lips and put cool bandages on 
his head. 

By dawn Verriker decided to come to. 
He did it slowly, muttering a great deal 
during the process—and his mutterings 
were in Portuguese. When he opened his 
eyes, the girl looked down on him, smiling 
timidly, and blushing a great deal, and 
said: 

“ Ah, you are yourself again! 
better now!” 
And she said it in Portuguese. It was a 
rather old-fashioned and stilted Portuguese, 
but Verriker did not notice that at first. 

He was looking so hard at the girl. 

She was as lovely as a dream, as exquisite 
as the goddess Mildmay had thought her. 
She had a rich, delicate, glorious dark 
beauty, the beauty of a grandee of Portu- 
gal. She was an amazing creature to find 
here in the heart of the Burmese wilds, in 
a land of the unknown; but somehow Ver- 
riker had expected to find her, because of 
the sandal tracks and other things, includ- 
ing Mildmay’s story. 


You are 
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He answered at once, in the Portuguese 
of his boyhood, that he was really quite 
well, a slight concussion and some bruises 
being all that he had suffered. He proved 
his health by rising and standing before 
her. She blushed again—a lovely sight— 
and cried out: 

“You are the first man who has ever 
talked in my own tongue to me, except my 
father, and he died when I was three. 
What are you? Are you a saint of God or 
an angel from heaven?” 

She looked at his fair head with awe and 
bright blushes, and from that moment Ver- 
riker set himself to convince her that he 
was very human. 

VII 


It was indeed astonishing to find such a 
girl there—a Portuguese woman, a Euro- 
pean beauty hidden in these dark hills, the 
reigning queen of an unmapped and mys- 
terious valley dedicated to tiger devils. It 
was amazing to find her there in that old 
ruined palace, rich with ancient Burmese 
carvings, littered with decaying silks, and 
lacquers, and marvelous but crumbling fur- 
niture and fittings. It was strange to see 
ancient jewels and gold work discarded 
amid the general decay; but there was no 
difficulty about the explanation, as Verriker 
heard it from the girl’s pretty lips. 

They sat together on a crumbling terrace 
facing the dark and somber barrier jungle 
that had cut her off from the world. Her 
name, she said quite simply, was Ana Se- 
querque. She was the very last of four 
families of her race who had lived in this 
place since the days of her father’s father, 
and beyond. Her mother, who had died 
when she was ten, had told her and her sis- 
ter, who was also dead, something of their 
history, and had taught her the things that 
were necessary to preserve them, including 
the way to command the tigers. Ana her- 
self was now just twenty. 

The tigers, as Verriker had already 
guessed, had been part of the system for 
keeping the gorge safe and inviolate. It 
seemed that the original occupier of the 
Gorge of the Tiger, centuries ago, was a 
powerful robber rajah, who utilized the 
ancient superstitions of the mountains to 
terrorize the neighboring tribes. The gorge 
had always been the home of many tigers, 
the robber chieftain had called himself the 
- lord of the tigers—and so the legend was 
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The son of this rajah had plenty of plun- 
dering intentions, but apparently little 
ability. Chancing to travel southward to 
the old fort of Syriam, near Rangoon, when 
the Portuguese were in possession there, he 
was greatly struck by European methods 
of warfare. By means of tremendous 
bribes he persuaded four Portuguese sol- 
diers of fortune, and their families, to come 
to his mysterious gorge and make him the 
supreme prince of northern Burma. The 
tradition of those whites had been the rea- 
son why Mildmay had been met with 
friendliness. 

As luck would have it, the young rajah 
and most of his followers were wiped out 
by another company of robbers—there were 
plenty of them about in those days—and 


‘the four alien families found themselves 


pinned in the gorge, with only a few na- 
tive servants, by the hostile tribes that filled 
the surrounding valleys. Only the super- 
Stition of the tribesmen saved the gorge 
from being swept from end to end. If the 
legend of the vengeful tiger god had not 
frightened even the hardy robber tribes, 
there would never have been a beautiful 
°° Sequerque to tell Mark Verriker the 

e. 
The Portuguese were quick to make use 
of the legend. The old rajah had made a 
hobby of trapping tigers and training them 
to fight for his pleasure. The skillful and 
daring Portuguese trapped most of the 
others, and established tiger lines along the 
fringes of the gorge. From these the beasts 
were trained to prowl about, to seize vil- 
lage cattle and even villagers, and so to 
build up and strengthen the fears of the 
simple natives. 

“ And there was a way of proving to 
those villagers that the offended tiger could 
be terrible in his vengeance. Come—I will 
show you.” 

Springing up with the grace of a wild 
thing, Ana led Verriker to where the river 
cut through a barrier of rock that spanned 
the gorge. In the narrow channel of the 
stream, at this point, were great stone walls 
and buttresses, and the moldered remains 
of huge movable gates that still showed the 
remarkable ingenuity of the men who built 
them long ago. 

“When the men of the village grew too 
venturesome, dared to enter the gorge, and 
even shot at our tigers, our fathers shut 
these gates. Then no water flowed into the 
village, and the men and women died of 
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thirst, until they came to the edge of the 
jungle and expressed their sorrow and made 
promises not to enter the Gorge of the Tiger 
again. Then my fathers, who had listened, 
opened the gates, and the water flowed; 
and those silly idolaters thought it was the 
tiger god forgiving them.” 

“So that was how the tiger’s breath dried 
up the waters!” smiled Verriker. “ But 
they have a story of many hunters dying 
by a lake—” 

“That was poison,” said Ana. “ It was 
a terrible time, so it seems, and they nearly 
discovered our secret; but poison was put 
into the lake, the invaders drank it, and 
again they thought that the tiger god had 
struck them.” 

It was plain, now, how the legend had 
been maintained. Even the mystery of the 
woman devil inhabiting the body of the 
tiger was soon explained. The four fami- 
lies stayed for generations in the gorge, 
either because they were pinned there by 
fear of the barbarous tribes surrounding 
them, or because they were quite happy 
amid the comparative luxury that they 
enjoyed. 


In time, however, their life of isolation 


and inaction had its inevitable result. The 
families of the four hardy adventurers be- 
gan to die out. Being Christians, and 
proud of their European blood, they would 
not marry pagan slaves, and intermarriage 
slowly began to cut down the production of 
males. 

The males showed less and less stamina 
as time went on, so that with their tendency 
to die young they were conserved, and the 
work of the gorge was taken over by the 
more robust girls. Thus it was that the 
legend that the tigers had she-devils inside 
them sprang up. The girls became cap- 
tains of the tiger lines, trained the brutes 
in the arts of terrorizing the villagers, and 
were sometimes seen at the mouth of the 
gorge. 

“Tt was our duty to have complete con- 
trol of the tigers,” said Ana. ‘“ Not only 
did we loose them for their hunting, but 
we followed them to see that the hunting 
was good. We wished to frighten the vil- 
lagers, not to anger them. It would never 
do to kill too many cattle, or too many 
men. Then the people would allow their 
fear for their lives to overcome their fear 
of the tigers, and we would be found out, 
and all would be lost.” 

“ And if tigers became old and took to 
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man-eating, as the brute that I killed did, 
what then?” 

“ Alas, that was our tragedy!” sighed 
Ana. “ We killed them—and that is how 
all our tigers went.” 

For the race of tigers died out as the 
race of their masters died out. As the Por- 
tuguese rulers dwindled through the gener- 
ations until Ana’s father was the last male, 
and she and her sister, on her mother’s 
death, remained the last representatives of 
the four old families, so the tigers, penned 
in captivity and forced to interbreed, also 
died off. They died off until the last of 
them was left alone to guard the last of 
the masters. 

“ He was a young tiger that I trained as 
a girl,” said Ana sorrowfully. “He was 
almost a friend. He would do anything for 
me. Together we played, almost with joy, 
the game of frightening those stupid vil- 
lagers; but he grew old, while I was still 
young. It is the way of tigers. It became 
hard for him to bring his kill down, and he 
grew cross and vicious and rebellious. He 
would not answer to the voice, and he be- 
came spiteful at the whip. Just when that 
other little man with the white, hungry 
face, who is like you but less than you, | 
first came here, Rajah—that was the tiger’s 
name—began to pull down grazing cattle. 
I could not stop him, nor could I stop him 
when he began to kill men. He would an- 
swer to the whip and the voice wher the 
madness of the hunt was off him, or before 
it quite took hold, but in the kill I could 
not turn him. He killed and killed, and 
snarled at me when I beat him. I knew 
that this was the end—that one day I 
would not be able to command him at all, 
and that would be the death of—of one of 
us. And—and when you came and sat 
there waiting for him, I knew how the end 
would be.” 

“You thought I would kill him?” 

“T knew I could not let him kill you,” 
she said softly. 

Her eyes were tender, and she looked at 
Verriker long, blushing and yet steadily 
looking. 

“And so you risked your life to save 
me?” he said. 

“You know I had to,” she replied. 

“Yes, I know, my dear—I know you 
risked it doubly, for if you killed the last 
tiger and escaped with your life, you also 
killed the last means of holding your gorge. 
It was the end for you.” 
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“Tt had to be,” she smiled. 
the end?” 

“Tt is, and the beginning, too,” he smiled 
back, and bent to kiss her hand. “ The 
beginning of something more wonderful. 
Call the servants, pack, and come with me!” 

“Do what you will with me,” she said, 


MAGAZINE 
and smiled, unafraid. “Where do you 
wish to take me?” 

“Everywhere your heart desires; but 
first I take you to the little man with a 
hungry face. I want to prove to him that 
the woman of the tiger was no demon, but 
an angel out of heaven!” 





Such a Little Bean 


HOW A YOUNG MAN FROM ELMVILLE ENJOYED A BRILLIANT 
BUT BRIEF CAREER AS A LION IN NEW YORK 


By George F. Worts 


ERRY MARPLE was a fortune hunter. 
J He wanted to marry money—tons of 
money, fleets of motor cars and steam 
yachts, and a house in every climate. And 
for a young man to wish to acquire money 
in this way is, as every one knows, the worst 
kind.of wish that a young man can pos- 
sibly make. 

Jerry Marple was not a seasoned fortune 
hunter. He had never hunted fortunes be- 
fore. When you came right down to it, he 
was an amateur, and a pretty rank amateur 
at that. Nevertheless, his heart was in it, 
for he had come to the conclusion that 
toiling one’s way to fortune was slow and 
irksome, while any one with good looks and 
well fitting clothes and the right kind of 
introduction stood a very fair chance of 
acquiring a wealthy wife. Jerry was con- 
vinced, you see, that it is just as easy to 
make a beautiful rich girl fall in love with 
you as a beautiful poor one. 

Well, why not? As far as the beautiful 
poor ones were concerned, Jerry was an 
expert. Many a poor and beautiful girl 
had loved him in vain. To cite the last of 
a lengthy list, there was Eileen Bancroft. 

Before leaving Elmville to take the po- 
sition in New York that had been offered 
to him, Eileen Bancroft was the girl he se- 
lected to say good-by to. From that you 
are at liberty to gather the impression that 
Eileen Bancroft was a little nicer than the 
ordinary run of Elmville girls; and she was. 
Eileen, who clerked in Jerry’s uncle’s hard- 


ware store, may not have been the most 
beautiful or the poorest girl in Elmville, but 
she illustrates the point perfectly. She 
was mighty pretty, she was as poor as a 
mouse, and she adored Jerry Marple. 

Eileen had other qualities which should 
have endeared her to the most finicky of 
young men, but which left Jerry quite cold. 
She was bright and sweet, and awfully 
clever with her fingers. As for her smile— 
well, there are smiles in Hollywood not half 
so enticing that earn bigger salaries than 
the official emolument of the President of 
the United States. 

But to Jerry she was only another exam- 
ple of what he might do if he only had the 
right kind of subject to work on. He had 
only to say a few kind words to Eileen, and 
she would have flung her arms possessively 
around his neck. He had only to walk 
down Main Street, smiling in a certain way 
that he knew, and a dozen other girls would 
have rushed to the telephone and called him 
up the instant they reached home. Oh, it 
was scandalous the way those Elmville girls 
ran after Jerry Marple, yet it was not at all 
surprising. 

Jerry was the best-looking young man in 
Elmville, but he did not shine as a conver- 
sationalist. In fact, when people referred 
to him, they often mentioned the deepness 
of still waters. As well as being Elmville’s 
best-looking young man, he was one of the 
town’s most silent; but the Elmville girls 
did not mind that. Good gracious, just to 
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look at Jerry Marple was enough! Girls 
lost their heads when they looked at Jerry 
Marple. 

Yes—the time had come for him to go to 
the pond where the big fishes grew. What 
these poor Elmville girls saw in him to 
adore, some New York heiress would like- 
wise see. 

When he said good-by to Eileen Ban- 
croft at her front gate, he was tempted to 
kiss her, but something told him that it 
would not be wise. Standing there in the 
moonlight with her pale, eager little face 
upturned, Eileen might have been a slender 
white statue labeled “ Young Woman 
About to be Kissed”; but all that Jerry 
did was to murmur, in his slow, halting 
way, that probably he would never return 
to Elmville. 

‘‘T suppose,” Eileen said with a studied 
effect of carelessness, “ the first thing we 
hear will be that you are married to some 
New York girl.” 

He laughed lazily. 

‘“‘ Well, stranger things have happened.” 

‘You'll write?” she pleaded. 

“ Oh, sure, sure!” 

* Often, Jerry-erry?” 

Eileen’s eyes were shining with something 
like star dust. 

“ Well,” he said briefly, “we'll see. I 
expect to be mighty busy.” 

And he went away, after firmly shaking 
her limp hand. 

Hours later, lying in her lonely little bed, 
she was still raging against the injustice of 
being beautiful and poor and unloved, while 
Jerry, snoring and sputtering gently in his 
sleep, dreamed a blissful dream of butlers 
who bowed to him with reverence, and 
stately yachts that changed their courses at 
his slightest whim. 

II 


Jerry’s first few weeks in New York 
were disheartening. ‘There seemed to be 
plenty of heiresses, but they glided past 
him in their costly imported motors without 
giving him so much as a sidewise glance. 
He abandoned the project of hurling him- 
self under the wheels of one of these ve- 
hicles, and decided to wait for a better 
opportunity. 

One night a young man took him around 
to Mrs. Tony Ballinger’s; and because 
Jerry Marple was an adornment to any 
drawing-room, he was invited to come again. 
He had never seen anything half so grand 
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as Mrs. Tony’s house, which was east of 
Fifth Avenue, in the Sixties. Its strange 
luxury awed him, and the people he met 
there dazed him. They did not talk the 
way the people of Elmville talked. They 
argued hotly about things that he had never 
heard of. 

He did not realize until later that Mrs. 
Tony had gathered about her a group of 
people - who were refreshingly different. 
Many of the men wore their hair uncombed, 
and talked with almost brutal earnestness. 
Many of the girls shot out baffling remarks 
between hungry puffs at cigarettes, glared 
at you contemptuously whether you agreed 
with them or not, and had skins that no 
one but their mothers would have loved to 
touch. 

There was a sprinkling of heiresses. 
Jerry learned, some time later, that these 
occasional heiresses came to Mrs. Tony’s 
Sunday night suppers bent on “ slum- 
ming ”; but he did not care why they came. 
Here was the opportunity for which he had 
hoped so earnestly, so sincerely, and so 
long. Here were girls who were rich as 
well as beautiful. He had only to make a 
choice. 

It soon became evident, however, that 
winning an heiress was not nearly so easy 
as Jerry had believed. The heiresses came 
to Mrs. Tony’s for intellectual banquets, 
and he was unable to supply even the sim- 
plest of mental refreshments. His courage 
evaporated, and with it went the little con- 
versational ability he possessed. He could 
only smile his sad, wise smile and shake his 
head at the vapidness of it all. 

Nor was he consoled by the enigmatic 
remark that one girl dropped just before 
getting up and leaving him. She said, in a 
despairing sort of way, that still waters ran 
too deep for her. 

He could not understand why girls got 
up and left him as they did. One girl after 
another sat down with him, tried to draw 
him out, and presently got up and walked 
away. The Elmville girls had never treat- 
ed him in this way. They had ‘sat with him 
as long as he permitted them to. 

Every Sunday night he went home and 
examined himself long and earnestly in the 
mirror above his dresser. He could never 
find anything to criticize. His tuxedo fit- 
ted him perfectly. His black hair was po- 
maded until it gleamed. His dark skin and 
his deep-set brown eyes gave him, he 
thought, a romantic air of melancholy. 
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Why, he wanted to know, did the girls get 
up and leave him? 

It was humiliating to have one heiress 
after another slip right through his fingers. 
He suffered as only silent men can suffer. 

Ariel Binney was the latest. Miss Bin- 
ney had attracted him more than any girl 
he had thus far met. She was slender and 
small, blond and blue-eyed and merry. He 
was reliably informed that she was worth a 
cold million, and that her father, an elderly 
man subject to heart attacks, had one sec- 
retary who did nothing but clip coupons 
from bonds. 

Early in the evening Miss Binney had 
seemed bored with Mrs. Tony Ballinger 
and her guests. Jerry had smiled sadly at 
her, shaking his head at the vapidness of 
it all, and she had promptly drawn him 
down beside her on a settee. Then she had 
started to talk. She had been all over the 
world, and had only recently returned from 
a third trip with her father to China, India, 
and the Malay Peninsula. For an hour she 
told him amusing things about the places 
she had visited. 

Then she grew restless. Her voice was 
husky with weariness. Jerry Marple 
watched these familiar symptoms with 
something akin to terror. Another heiress 
was about to slip through his fingers! 

Suddenly she turned to him with a 
bright, cold smile. 

“ Do you realize,” she asked, “ that you 
have not said one single solitary word in 
one solid hour? I’ve been timing you. I 
heard you were the silentest man in the 
world, but I didn’t believe it. Are you 
sheltering a secret sin, or are you merely a 
silent man from the great, open spaces?” 

He said nothing. He could think of 
nothing to say. So that was it—they got 
up and left him because he had nothing to 
say! 

He flushed with sudden indignation. 
Back in Elmville they hadn’t expected him 
to talk his head off! 

Then his angry color faded. He was 
forgetting all about his object in life. Here, 
sitting beside him, was an heiress, of the 
very type that he had pictured in his mind’s 
eye before coming to New York. She 
wanted him to talk—that was all. He had 
only to talk, to say something—anything. 
He must drive in the entering wedge— 
now! 

“Did you ever hear of the fighting 
monks of—of Tibet?” he suddenly heard 
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himself inquiring in a husky, confidential 
voice. “I mean, while you were in—in 
India?” 

. “  [—I—what?” she gasped, staring at 
im. 

He repeated his question, and when she 
shook her head he told her emphatically 
that the fighting monks of Tibet were prob- 
ably the most ferocious fighters in the en-. 
tire world. 

Just then he was aware that he was the 
victim of the most sickening of all em- 
barrassing drawing-room moments. Every 
one had simultaneously happened to stop 
talking, and his remark had fallen into the 
silence with all the arresting power of a 
bugle note. 

He searched desperately for words with 
which to round off his oration. 

“ They have no use at all for us—us for- 
eigners,” he harshly informed the startled 
room. “ Why—why, they think no more 
of killing a white man than we do of killing 
a mad dog! I just wondered if—if you’d 
ever heard of them,” he concluded in a 
shrill, apologetic voice. 

Miss Binney recovered slightly from her 
stunned amazement. 

“Qh, do tell us something about Lhassa, 
Mr. Marple!” 

“ Oh, Lhassa’s nothing but a dirty walled 
city full—full of yaks, monks, and—and 
vermin,” he stammered. 

It appeared not only that he still held 
his audience in the hollow of his hand, but 
that he had made an amusing remark. 
Every one was laughing. 

Mrs. Tony Ballinger came eagerly to- 
ward him. 

“You young rogue! I’ve been suspect- 
ing something like this all along! Why 
haven’t you told me you’d been there? I’m 
tremendously interested in Tibet. Did you 
meet the Dalai Lama?” 

Jerry Marple looked at his hostess with 
bewilderment. 

“ The Dalai Lama?” he repeated vague- 
ly. “Why, no, Mrs. Ballinger, I didn’t 
meet him.” 

“ But of course you entered Lhassa?” she . 
cried. 

“Oh—oh, I entered Lhassa, all right,” 
Jerry declared, and added with finality; 
“ but I didn’t stay long. I didn’t see much, 
either. It was dark.” 

“Then you missed even a glimpse of the 
Potala?” Mrs. Hony exclaimed, evidently 
much disappointed. 




















“Too dark to see anything,” Jerry said 
firmly. 

“ And here,” Miss Binney put in explo- 
sively, “‘ you’ve let me prattle on about 
China and India, as if you’d never been 
there! And I was accusing you of being 
so silent! You'll forgive me, though, won’t 
you?” 

‘Oh, sure, sure!” . 

“Well, let’s hear some more. Thank 
Heaven we’ve uncorked you at last! By 
any chance, did you go in the Yangtze 


way?” 
“Ves, that’s right—we went in the 
Yangtze way.” 


“ How perfectly thrilling! Did you have 
much trouble in the rapids above Ichang?” 

“ Our—our junk tipped over four times,” 
Jerry stated. ‘“ We lost seven coolies up— 
up there above Ichang.” 

“A junk!” Miss Binney gurgled. “A 
steel river boat with destroyer engines was 
thrilling enough for me. Holy cats, you 
are an adventurer! 1 suppose you struck 
overland at Chungking?” 

“ That’s the place—Chungking!” 

“ Do tell us some of your adventures in 
the Himalayas!” 

There had been much of an adventurous 
nature in the travel article that Jerry Mar- 
ple had idly skimmed in a dentist’s. wait- 
ing room; but he would have dropped the 
subject then and there had it not been for 
the light that glowed in Ariel Binney’s eyes. 
He had seen that light in the eyes of beau- 
tiful poor girls, but never before in the eyes 
of a beautiful rich one. At any cost, he 
must maintain that light in Miss Binney’s 
eyes! 

For nearly an hour he haltingly regaled 
his audience with episodes drawn from the 
magazine article, and Miss Binney’s great 
blue eyes never left his face for an instant. 

Heretofore he had always departed from 
Mrs. Tony’s unnoticed; but when he left 
to-night—the nucleus of a slowly moving, 
animated throng — he was besieged with 
dinner invitations, all of which he felt com- 
pelled to decline. 

It was not until he was halfway to his 
boarding house that he realized the enor- 
mity of this thing that he had done. How 
could he ever extricate himself from the net 
of lies that he had woven about himself? 

All night long, tossing feverishly about on 
his hard, narrow bed, he grappled with his 
problem; and with the blush of dawn came 
a solution. If winning Miss Binney meant 
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telling lies, he would tell lies. If he could 
win her without telling lies, he would be 
truthful. 


III 


EVERY evening that week he spent in a 
public library, studying geography, native 
customs, and travelers’ impressions. When 
he handed his hat, coat, and stick to Mrs. 
Tony’s butler on the following Sunday eve- 
ning, confidence and assurance were in his 
step and in the carriage of his head; but 
he was surprised at the audible stir that 
greeted his entrance. He overheard some 
one say: 

“ There’s that young explorer I was tell- 
ing you about. You wouldn’t think it to 
look at him, would you?” 

Ariel Binney was alluring in a confection 
of apricot velvet. Her eyes glowed when 
they met his, and she drew him possessive- 
ly into a corner. The sensation of being 
captured by a beautiful girl was agreeably 
familiar. It made him feel at home. 

He listened with smiling interest while 
Miss Binney chattered, and he related to 
her, at the first opportunity, a-joke he had 
read in a humorous weekly and carefully 
memorized. A few minutes later he halt- 
ingly recited a brief poem from the same 
witty periodical. She laughed and laughed, 
and told him that he was the most interest- 
ing man she had met in ages. He then re- 
tailed another joke. He sternly decided not 
to let any one draw him into a discussion 
of his Himalayan adventures if it could pos- 
sibly be avoided. He would not lie unless 
they cornered him. 

Presently Mrs. Tony sauntered over. 

“ Jerry,” she said brightly, ‘“‘ Bess Ridge- 
way wants to know if it is true that the 
Tibetans eat nothing but buttered tea and 
rancid yak meat.” 

Miss Ridgeway was an heiress, too, but 
at that moment Jerry Marple wished that 
she had never been born. Mrs. Tony’s 
question was like a signal for the clan to 
gather. At its utterance every one in the 
room came hungrily toward the corner 
where he and Ariel Binney were sitting. 
There was no escape; he would have to tell 
more lies—bigger and better lies. He 
talked in his slow, halting way until almost 
midnight, and his only consolation was the 
fascinated way in which Miss Binney gazed 
at him. 

Telling so many lies was more painful to 
Jerry Marple than you can possibly real- 
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ize, for he had had a rigid Sunday school 
training. Moreover, he knew that every 
lie he told was getting him in deeper and 
deeper; but the fact that this daring course 
of deception was helping him to advance a 
little closer to his object in life was proved 
when Miss Binney pleaded with him to let 
her take him home in her car. 

The car was a luxurious imported limou- 
sine. Before they reached his boarding 
house, she was teasing him to call her Ariel, 
and he was haltingly replying that he would 
do so if she would call him Jerry. 

During that ride he found that he could 
talk occasionally, even when alone with this 
dazzling young heiress; but it made him al- 
most ill to realize that his greatest attrac- 
tion for her was a false one. He had 
stamped himself as an adventurer. His 
bridges were burned, and he could not turn 
back. Well, if by becoming an adventurer 
he could win her and her cold million, he 
would become an adventurer! 

But he realized that he must perfect him- 
self in other ways as well. Every spare 
moment, thenceforth, he devoted to study. 
He enrolled in courses for the enriching of 
his personality, the enlarging of his con- 
versational powers, the card-indexing of his 
memory, and the reénforcing of his will 
power. To be sure, he could never run 
laughingly to Ariel waving a slip of paper 
and shouting, as the men in the advertise- 
ments did: 

‘ “Look! They have given me another 
fifty-dollar raise!” 

His goal was greater than fifty-dollar 
raises. His goal was a cold million! 

Jerry had never studied so hard before. 
Sometimes he realized dimly that he was 
pumping into his brain a great many things 
that it did not fully understand. He had 
frequent splitting headaches. 

But the time soon came when he could 
answer almost any question shot at him 
regarding China, India, Burma, and the 
South Sea Islands. Guidebooks furnished 
him with detailed descriptions of cities. He 
could manage a personally conducted tour 
from the Astor House Hotel in Shanghai to 
the Café Parisien, or from the Messageries 
Maritimes wharf in Saigon to the ruins of 
the Angkor Vat. He even compared anec- 
dotes, one night, with an authentic wild 
game hunter. 

Before long he could sit down with an 
heiress—any heiress—and entertain her for 
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hours, provided he worked in a joke occa- 
sionally; but heiresses seldom permitted 
him to be humorous. He had to tell them 
of his famous trip to Lhassa by way of the 
Yangtze, of his dinner with a cannibal king 
in New Guinea, of his miraculous escape on 
an elephant from the devil worshipers in 
upper Burma. 

His long hours of study had given him a 
slightly haggard, dissipated look. It went 
well, he thought, with his melancholy air. 

At first his homesickness, caused by the 
way in which New York girls got up and 
left him, had driven Jerry to write to Eileen 
Bancroft frequently, but the correspona- 
ence had pined away to a letter only now 
and then. His uncle wrote to him regular- 
ly once a week, begging him to return to 
Elmvilie. The hardware business was too 
much for him, the old man said, and he 
wanted Jerry to come home and take charge 
of things. 

Jerry always smiled at this quaint no- 
tion of his uncle’s. Imagine him returning 
to Elmville to sell nails and garden seeds 
behind a counter! 

Yet his dream of easy millions seemed no 
nearer fulfillment than it had on the night 
when he took his kissless farewell from 
Eileen Bancroft at her front gate. In one 
of the courses he was studying he had been 
urged to put all his eggs in one basket— 
and to watch the basket. Accordingly, he 
was concentrating on Ariel Binney; but 
Ariel was elusive. The moment when their 
friendship would be placed upon a more 
intimate and enduring footing seemed far- 
ther away than ever. Something was 
wrong. 

One night, in her limousine, when he 
tried to hold her hand, she drew away cool- 
ly. Another time, when he attempted to 
kiss her, she vigorously repulsed him. They 
were, it seemed to him, drifting farther and 
farther apart; and yet she evidently liked 
him. She often told him how good-looking 
he was. 

He debated the advisability of confessing 
all; but he knew what would happen if 
he did. He would lose forever his chance 
of winning an heiress! 

His fear of being found out haunted him 
day and night. Of course, after he and 
Ariel were married, he would tell her every- . 
thing. He would tell her frankly that he 
had posed as an explorer because he loved 
her so. The confession would take place 
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on her father’s yacht, on which Jerry had 
privately decided that they would take their 
honeymoon. The first night at sea he 
would take her gently into his arms and tell 
her everything. wp 


One night the invisible forces which were 
shaping Jerry Marple’s destiny met and 
dramatically showed him a way out of his 
predicament. It was a Sunday night, and 
he had dined, as usual, at Mrs. Tony Bal- 
linger’s. In the drawing-room, afterward, 
a discussion was started. He was sitting in 
his favorite corner, with Ariel, when some 
one remarked upon the scarcity of really 
curious happenings. The experience of 
Charles Dickens was cited. 

Dickens, it seemed, stated that only once 
in his life had he been an eyewitness of a 
really singular incident—one that could not 
be explained simply and logically as an af- 
fair of everyday life. He was walking along 
a street one night, and his attention was 
attracted to the glowing windows of a state- 
ly house, from which issued the music of a 
ball. Suddenly one of the windows was 
opened. A beautiful woman in an exquisite 
gown appeared there, and simultaneously, 
on the sidewalk below her, appeared an old 
man in rags. The woman had a sprig of 
flowers in one hand. The ragged old man 
reached up, the beautiful lady reached 
down, and the old man walked slowly away 
with the flowers! 

A number of voices immediately wanted 
to know if, in the course of his travels, 
Jerry Marple had ever witnessed an inci- 
dent that could not be simply and logically 
explained. 

“Once,” was Jerry’s reply. “ Just 
once.” 

He had been reading a book on the Ori- 
ent only the night before, and he recalled 
an episode that lent itself nicely. 

“ It—it happened in Singapore,” he be- 
gan in his slow, halting way. ‘I was eat- 
ing dinner in the Raffles Hotel. Four peo- 
ple came in and sat—sat down at a table 
near mine. One was a girl, another was an 
elderly man who looked like an American, 
the third was a Chink, and the fourth was 
apparently an—an Englishman. They 
seemed as if they had just been — been 
scrapping. They ate in a hurry, and got 
up just a minute before I did. They 
walked straight out of the hotel, and I was 
curious, so I followed them. They walked 
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right down to the water front. Believe me, 
it—it was dark that night! 

“When they got to the sea wall, a great 
big sampan popped out of the—the mist. | 
A big Chink coolie jumped up in the bow 
and threw a little silver box at them. Some- 
body struck—struck a match, and the three 
men made a—made a grab for the box. 
Then they all started to—to fight. The 
girl let out a yell, and I came running up, 
loosening up my old forty-five; but she— 
she yelled: 

“<“Don’t shoot! Take—take me away! © 
Hurry! Take me away! There isn’t a ~ 
minute to lose!’ : 

“ She seemed to be half crazy with fright. ~ 
I picked her up in my—my—I picked her ~ 
up, and carried her across to—to St. An- ~~ 
drew’s Road. She gave me an address out “| 
near the—the Botanical Gardens. A dou- | 
ble ricksha came rolling along. I got her 
into it and took her to the address. When 
we got there, she jumped up, ran—ran up 
the steps, opened the door, went in, and— 
and slammed it. ; 

“I was waiting for my steamer—I was 
going over to Borneo that time—and I was 
kind of—kind of curious; so next morning 
I dropped around to the house to see how 
the girl was. The name of the man who | 
owned the house was— was Murgatroyd. | 
He was in the rubber business out there. © 
Well, he swore up and down that he hadn’t 
seen any girl. He called in his wife, and 
she said the same, and so did the servants. 
That got me guessing, so I hunted up the 
ricksha boy and told him to take me to 
where—to where he had taken the girl and 
myself the night before. I thought maybe 
I’d been dreaming. It—it was the Murga- 
troyd house! 

“Well, that’s my story. I don’t tell it, 
as a rule, because I’m afraid of being 
laughed at.” 

There was a chorus of indignation at the 
very suggestion of his being laughed at, 
but Ariel Binney was behaving curiously. 
When he began the story, a startled look 
came into her eyes. She became pale. At 
the conclusion of his narrative she sprang 
to her feet and hastily left the roora. 

A few minutes later, when she returned, 
she wore her fur cloak. 

“ Jerry,” she said breathlessly, “ I want 
you to come with me at once. It is terri- 
bly important!” 

Jerry was alarmed. He followed her 
downstairs and got his hat and coat. When 
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they were seated in her limousine, Ariel 
switched on the dome light. 

“ Jerry,” she said in a tense, eager voice, 
“¥ want you to look at me more closely 
than you have ever looked at me before!” 

He looked at her. The pupils of her eyes 
were dilated. She was breathing in little 
gasps. The artificial coloring on her lips 
made a harsh contrast with the whiteness 
of her cheeks. 

“ Don’t you recognize me?” she demand- 
ed. ‘ Haven’t you recognized me—yet?” 

“Yet?” he bleated. 

In her eagerness, she seized his hand. 

“ Jerry, haven’t you guessed?” She was 
laughing hysterically. “Why, I am the 
girl you took to Mr. Murgatroyd’s house 
that night in Singapore!” 

Jerry had started to pat her hand; but 
when the disclosure came he was too dazed 
to do anything. He could not even speak. 
Why, Ariel couldn’t have been that girl! 
He had read the whole thing in a book. 

“You can’t be—” he began. 

“I was so frightened that night, so dazed 
by it all,” Ariel cut him off, “ that I could 
not have looked at your face; but the in- 
stant you mentioned the dinner at the Raf- 
fles, it all came back to me!” She was still 
laughing hysterically. “I have wondered 
all along where I had seen you before, and 
to-night I suddenly remembered. I re- 
membered you sitting there alone near our 
table. The elderly man was my father, 
Jerry. That’s why I am taking you to the 
house. As soon as you had finished the 
story, I called him up and told him. He 
wants to see you at once. So do those other 
men—the Chinaman and the Englishman. 
They have been looking for you ever since 
that night in Singapore!” 

She stopped. In a haze he perceived that 
the limousine had halted before the familiar 
white stone and fretted ironwork of the 
Binney house. While he was trying to ar- 
range his thoughts, Ariel was rushing him 
up the stairs and into the drawing-room. 

Mr. Binney was pacing the floor. His 
face was red with some strong emotion. He 
blew his nose into a large silk handkerchief. 
Jerry had never seen him so agitated. Or- 
dinarily he was a gentle, sweet-tempered 
old gentleman, not at all of the ruthless, 
iron-natured type that Jerry had once sup- 
posed all millionaires to exemplify. 

“ Well?” said Mr. Binney gruffly. 

Both he and his daughter looked at 
Jerry as if they expected him to make some 
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explanation, but the young man could say 
nothing. Every thought in his mind had 
flown. He shook his handsome head slow- 
ly, as if he did not understand. Ariel’s 
blue eyes narrowed. 

“Come with me,” said Mr. Binney, and 
led the way into a small office, where he 
kept a collection of rare postage stamps of 
which he was exceedingly proud. Jerry 
had inspected and admired these valuable 
stamps. He had been in the little office 
many times, and he had hoped that some 
day it would be his own, when he was man- 
aging the Jefferson Binney estate. 

But he was not thinking now of that hap- 
py to-morrow. His mind, overburdened with 
travel data, with courses teaching how to 
perfect his personality, his conversational 
gift, his memory, and the power of his will, 
had knocked off work for the evening. He 
was conscious of nothing but growing con- 
fusion. His head was beginning to ache. 
There was something strange about all this 
—something baffling, uncanny, and unreal. 

Mr. Binney’s red face alarmed him. At 
the threshold of the postage stamp room 
he paused and looked anxiously about hitn. 
On the other side of the room there was an 
open window, through which penetrated the 
muted roar of the city. Beyond the win- 
dow was blackness. 

Standing beside the desk were two men. 
As the door closed, Jerry turned and gazed 
bewilderedly at Ariel. Her lips were still 
twitching with little hysterical spasms. 

It was destined to be his last glimpse of 
Ariel Binney. 

V 


ONE of the men beside the desk was a 
slender, foppish fellow. The other was 
Chinese. His face was round and yellow; 
his shoe-button eyes were embedded in 
folds of oily, golden fat. His Buddhistic 
calm made him by far the more alarming 
of the two. 

“ So you bagged him!” the foppish fellow 
got out between his sharp little teeth, and 
his accents were those of an Englishman. 

“These gentlemen,” Mr. Binney ex- 
plained to Jerry, “ are Mr. Chong and Mr. 
Renfrew. They are the men who were with 
me that night in Singapore.” 

Mr. Chong blinked at Jerry. 

“ Well?” he puffed. 

Jerry sat down weakly in a chair. 

“Where is that box?” the foppish fellow 
snapped. 














“ W-what b-box?” Jerry stammered. 

The three men exchanged glances. Mr. 
Binney hastily produced his handkerchief 
and violently blew his nose. 

“Tt won’t do you a particle of good to 
bluff!” he told Jerry sternly, from behind 
the handkerchief. ‘“ You aren’t going to 
leave this room until you tell us where that 
box is!” 

Jerry stared at him vacantly. 

“I hope you realize that you are dealing 
with desperate men,” Mr. Renfrew added. 
“ Where—is—that—box?” 

Jerry sat up. 

“Look here!” he began hoarsely. 
want—want to explain. You see—” - 

He stopped. How absurd the true ex- 
planation would sound to these three des- 
perate men! 

“111 refresh your memory,” Mr. Ren- 
frew promised in a queer voice. 

He reached for Jerry with his long, thin, 
white hands; but Mr. Chong anticipated 
him. With the effortless ease of a powerful 
fat man, the Chinaman pushed Mr. Ren- 
frew aside. In his hand there was a long 
bright knife. It looked like an ordinary 
kitchen knife. 

Mr. Binney again played a cornet solo on 
his handkerchief. Jerry gazed at the shin- 
ing piece of cutlery in Mr. Chong’s fat, 
powerful hand. Mr. Chong seemed aston- 
ished to find the knife in his hand; and 
Mr. Renfrew seemed even more astonished; 
but Jerry was aware only that the evil 
Chinaman had drawn a knife. 

It is said that under certain conditions 
of approaching death a man’s mind will be 
flooded with fragments of his forgotten 
youth. When the knife appeared in Mr. 
Chong’s plump hand, Jerry’s racked mind 
slipped away to Elmville. Bits of his life 
there came and dissolved away like pic- 
tures on a screen. How happy he had been 
there! He recalled the brook that gurgled 
and babbled in the spring; the old swim- 
ming hole below the Cranberry Turnpike 
bridge; Eileen Bancroft smiling at him 
across the linoleum counter. He would 
never see Eileen again! What a fool he 
had been to dream of winning an heiress! 
What a fool he had been to aspire to a life 
of unearned ease! 

All these things went through Jerry Mar- 
ple’s mind in a flash. Only a stop watch 
could have measured the interval between 
the appearance of the carving knife in Mr. 
Chong’s hand and Jerry’s removal from the 
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chair; and only a stop watch in perfect ~~ 
running order could have timed his flight ~ 
through the open window. 3 

What lay beyond that oblong of black 
emptiness he did not know, for he had never 
taken the trouble to look. Broken bottles ~ 
might have littered the ground beneath it, + © 


and he would have leaped with as little . 7 


hesitancy. a 

Mr. Binney shrilly ordered him to stop, 
the excited soprano voice of Ariel ordered 
him to wait, but he paid no heed. He 
vaulted over the window sill into the black 
unknown. He- struck his shins painfully 
against the lower rail of a fire escape plat- 
form; and he plunged on down the ladder 
to the ground. 

A high brick wall above, which glowed 
the lights of Fifth Avenue and freedom, 
barred his escape from the areaway in 
which he found himself. He scrambled 
nimbly up the wall, poised at the top, and 
leaped. 

When he came to his feet, bruised and 
aching, voices rang out in the darkness be- 
hind him; but he did not pause. Limping 
briskly, he set off toward the brighter lights 


of down town. Presently he entered an 4 


all-night drug store and closeted himself in 
a telephone booth. 
After a long wait and the surrendering 


of sundry coins to a greedy mechanism, the a 


faint, sleepy voice of Eileen Bancroft 
reached Jerry’s ear through the long dis- 
tance hum. 

“ Kileen!” he panted. “ This is me— 
Jerry! Can you hear me?” 

“Yes! Yes!” her startled voice replied. 
“T can hear you perfectly. What’s hap- 
pened, Jerry?” 

“ There’s a train out of here at half past 
twelve that connects with No. 6 at Water- 
town Junction. I’m—I’m coming straight 
up to your house, Eileen!” 

There was a strange gulping sound in 
his receiver, and then, clearly enough, came 
a question: 

“ What for?” 

“ Listen, Eileen!” he gasped. “I want 
to ask you something. Do you still—love 
me, Eileen?” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! What a silly ques- 
tion! Of course I do!” 


“Will you marry me? Will you marry 
me, Eileen—quick?” 

“Goodness __ gracious, 
quick?” 

“ To-morrow!” 


Jerry! How 
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“ Good land, Jerry, you’re a terrible fel- 
low! ‘Why, yes, of course I'll marry you 
to-morrow!” 

“ And say, listen, Eileen! I’m going to 
sake hold of the old store, and I’m going 
to make her hum! You watch my dust, 
Eileen! And when I see you to-morrow 
morning, oh, what I’m not going to do‘to 
you!” 

“Oh, Jerry, you’re just terrible! Come 
right up from the station, and I’ll have a 
nice breakfast cooked for you. Mercy! 
You just rush a girl right off her feet! 
Haven’t you any sense or anything?” 

“No,” said Jerry feelingly. “I’m a 
dumb-bell, and I admit it. The only thing 
I know is that I certainly do—” 

A feminine voice came coldly into his 
ear: 

“Deposit another eighty-fi-yuve cents, 
plee-uz-z-z!” 

VI 


WHEN the shouts of Ariel and her father 
elicited no response from the fleeing fortune 
hunter, the girl sank limply into a chair. 

“T knew you’d overdo it!” she wailed. 
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“ Oh, dad, I told you that you mustn’t lay 
it on too thick!” 

She looked at Mr. Chong and Mr. Ren- 
frew, who were standing sheepishly by. 

“ Chong,” she said sternly, “put that 
knife back in the kitchen and go to bed. 
Renfrew, I don’t know whether you are 
going to make a good butler or not. Your 
maiden effort has not revealed much tact, 
to say the least.” 

“I’m sorry, miss,” the new butler ab- 
jectly murmured; “ but it was put upon me 
so unexpected. I’m sure, miss, that if you 
will—” 

“You may go,” said Ariel. 

When the servants had gone, she raised 
misty eyes to her father. 

“ Ariel, I didn’t think for a minute—” 
he began contritely. 

“It was my own fault, dad,” she inter- 
rupted; “ and I only wanted to help him— 
to make it easier for him—to save him from 
being trapped. The poor thing was get- 
ting in deeper and deeper, and he’s so shy 
and sensitive and—” She smiled bravely. 
“Well, dad, my only true love has just 
flown out of that window!” 





OLD ROMANCE 


GotpEN words for golden deeds, 
Golden maids for golden men; 
Golden girt in golden weeds— 


Golden glory, 


Golden story— 
All the world was golden then. 


Bannered woodlands, bannered seas, 
Bannered ships and bannered towers, 

All the world was bannered then— 
Swords and songs and chivalries, 

Ladies stemmed and topped like flowers, 
Danger like a courtly dance, 

Heraldries of high romance. 


Bugles blowing, coursers neighing, 
Minstrels on their gold harps playing; 
Fairy wells and haunted meres, 

Forests deep, with ladies straying; 
Knights with starlight on their spears, 
Merry lasses out a Maying; 

Brave old world, how like a dream 
Lost and vanished quite you seem! 





Nicholas Breton 
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THE ROMANCE OF AN IMMIGRANT GIRL IN NEW YORK 


By Reita Lambert 


Author of “ Suspicion” 


RAZINA LABORGA, a Ruthenian girl, comes to New York with her father, a dancing 
teacher, who has devoted years to training his daughter i in the hope that she will win fame 
and fortune in America. At Ellis Island the old man is rejected by the medical inspectors 

and ordered back to Europe. In despair, he throws himself into the harbor and is drowned. 
Brazina is also sentenced to deportation, but she escapes from the island by a curious chance. 

After a festive evening at a yacht club, young Carter Oakes takes a solitary cruise in his 
motor launch. Happening to pass Ellis Island, he sees Brazina, who has crept down to the water’s 
edge in the darkness. He takes the girl aboard and lands her at the pier of his club, where she 
slips away from him and disappears. This seriously distresses young Oakes, who pictures the girl 
as wandering homeless and friendless in the great city. He considers himself responsible for her 
plight, and commissions a detective to search for her. 

Brazina has the address of Macha Sladeck, a second-rate theatrical agent, who has seen her 
dance on shipboard during the voyage from Europe. She finds him, and he promises to help her. 
He induces Signor Sansovino, the famous opera manager, to see the girl dance. Her talent greatly 
impresses Sansovino and his maitre de ballet, M. Fuselli, and she is engaged to appear as guest 
danseuse in a ballet at the Metropolitan. The crafty Sladeck sees a dazzling prospect of success 
for the girl and profit for himself. He warns her that off the stage she must keep herself hidden, 








lest the immigration authorities should track her down and arrest her. 
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ARTER OAKES sat in his snug lit- 
tle library, listening to the report of 
the detective he had engaged to 

search for the fugitive immigrant. It was 
a cozy room with book-lined walls, looking 
out upon a narrow balcony, which flanked 
the back of the fine old house and overhung 
a spacious walled garden. 

“ More like Italy than New York,’’ the 
detective observed; ‘“ though I never been 
closer to Italy than the East Side myself.” 

He strolled back to the desk where Oakes 
sat, and dropped into an obese, overstuffed 
chair. He was a man of massive propor- 
tions, with huge freckled hands, a broad 
pink face, and merry, cynical blue eyes. 
The smoke from his cigar filled the room 
with pale, pungent clouds. 

“Too bad I couldn’t have located your 
man sooner, but he’s been laid up some- 
where out of town. When I did get him, 
about the only thing he remembered was 
that the foreign money she gave him turned 
out to be good.” 


“But he remembered where he drove 
her?” 

“‘ Yeh—he remembered where he thought 
he drove her,” replied the detective, as he 
fumbled for a notebook and flipped the 
pages. 

“T can scarcely see how he could help 
remembering when the girl was dressed as 
she was.” 

“ Say, a little thing like a fancy costume 
don’t faze these guys! They’re hard- 


‘boiled. He says he never gave it a second 


thought.” 

“You did get the address, though?” 

“Yeh ’—the detective tendered the 
notebook and pointed—“ but a lot of good 
that did me. She ain’t there—never was, 
as far as I can find out. It’s an ordinary 
enough place—apartment house—nothing 
phony about it.” 

‘ But it was the address she had,” Carter 
Oakes insisted. 

“Yeh—on a card she had it; but this 
guy didn’t take the card. He just looked 
at it and drove there.” 

“ Well, then!” 
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“He says he’s sure he saw her go in; 
but when he hopped out and followed her, 
the old boy who runs the elevator said 
there hadn’t been any one there for an hour 
or more. I talked to him, and I could see 
he wasn’t kidding. He said I’d better look 
next door.” 

The detective took a long pull at his 
cigar. Oakes bit his lip impatiently. 

“Well, and you did?” 

“T did, bo, and I thought sure Id hit 
onaclew. Those places are phony all right 
—shops and things, money lenders, places 
that rent out fancy costumes—foreigners, 
mostly.” Oakes bent forward eagerly, and 
the cynical blue eyes of the detective nar- 
rowed as they rested on that lean, attrac- 
tive young face. “ But nothing doing. All 
those places close around nine o’clock at 
night. No clew there!” 

“ But he did leave her in that neighbor- 
hood—the driver, I mean. He was certain 
of that?” 

“So he says.” The detective blew a 
smoke ring. “If he did, the kid must have 
vanished into the air, for all the trail she’s 
left. Looks to me as if she wasn’t the little 
dumb-bell you think—as if she knew pretty 
well where she was going.” 

“TI don’t believe it,” Oakes said em- 
phatically. “If ever I saw a picture of a 
frightened child—” 

“ Baby stare, eh?” 

“No, not that exactly.” He leaned for- 
ward earnestly. “ Look here, McCullough, 
you’ve got to find her. She can’t have lost 
herself so completely as all this—not in 
those clothes, and she didn’t have anything 
else with her.” 

“ She’s shipped the duds, all right,” Slad 
McCullough agreed. “You can bet she 
isn’t running around New York in that rig. 
That’s our next move —to find that rig. 
I’ve got all the secondhand clothes men 
and costume dealers in town on the lookout 
for it.” 

“Good! That was clever.” 

“Only thing to do,” McCullough said 
modestly, “if you’re serious—if you want 
me to keep on looking.” 

“Naturally I do. I told you I had 
sworn I’d find her.” 

“Yeh, I remember what you told me, all 
right.” The big pink face crinkled with a 
sly smile. “ Far be it from me to pass up 
a neat little case like this, but—well, I 
don’t see. She may be a looker and all 
that, but then so are half the little janes 
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that toddle up and down the gay little old 
White Way. Personally I prefer them to 
all the classy foreigners in Europe.” 

“I’m not personally interested in this 
poor child,” Oakes said coldly. “I told 

“‘ Sure, sure—I know what you told me,” 
McCullough protested plaintively, and the 
lid of his right eye closed and opened with 
rich significance; “ but I wasn’t born yes- 
terday—nor the day before, either.” 

Carter Oakes was conscious of a sudden 
repugnance for the detective’s hulking fig- 
ure. He shrugged disdainfully. 

“T’ve set myself to find this girl,” he 
said slowly, “ because I feel that if any- 


thing happens to her, it’s indirectly my 


fault. I’m responsible for the fact that 
she’s running around New York like a stray 
kitten—at least, that’s the way I feel. You 
must remember that she was very young—”’ 

“ And pretty, eh?” 

“ And pretty,” Oakes agreed coldly. 

“Tf I find her, I suppose you'll be able 
to identify her, all right?” 

“ Why—in that costume, yes.” 

“Not in plain, everyday American 
clothes?” 

“T’m inclined to think I would—yes.” 

“Sure you would!” McCullough chuck- 
led. “And after I find her—#f I do—I 
suppose she’s going to be shipped back 
home with a spanking, eh?” 

“She’s to be sent home, of course.” 

“Of course!’”’ echoed the detective. He 
chuckled again, and got out of the obese 
chair by easy stages. “ Well, I'll do my 
darnedest.” He went to the door. “I'll 
phone you when there’s anything new. 
Personally ”—he looked back from the 
door, his lips pursed, his blue eyes twin- 
kling—“I prefer ’em home-grown; but 
every man to his taste, as the old maid said 
when she kissed the cow!” 

Carter Oakes was pacing the room with 
long, furious strides when his mother’s 
voice reached him from the doorway. 

“Has he gone? My dear, what a crea- 
ture! He looks like something out of a 
comic strip. Did you see the diamond on 
his finger? What does he say? Of course 
he won’t find her. That girl knew where 
she was going.” 

“Now, mother, you keep out of this,” 
Carter commanded sharply. 

“ Out of it— when you dragged me in 
yourself?” she said, aggrieved. “ That’s a 
nice thing to say to me! Besides, it’s too 


























absurd. I do wish you’d drop the whole 
thing. After all this time, you'll never find 
her. Your imagination has just made a 
drama out of it.” 

“ And what have you made out of it, my 
dear?” he asked dryly. 

“ Tf you think I enjoy having you snick- 
ered at by everybody—” 

“ Who snickers?” 

“ Every one. It’s all over town.” 

“‘ Well, who told them?” 

“My dear boy, it was a good story! 
And you know perfectly well that the sea- 
son’s a veritable conversational Sahara so 
far. I had to tell it in self-defense, the 
other night, when Stella Kent began on 
that preposterous fad of hers—the science 
of numbers. When she began to tell me 
that I was an A, and that an A was all 
sorts of things I’ve never been and have no 
intention of being—” 

“ You countered with the lost immigrant 
girl, eh?” 

“ What else could I do?” 

“ Well, cheer up. I don’t give a damn 
for their snickers.” 

“ But it’s utterly insane,” his mother 
wailed, “ your trying to find this girl just 
because—”’ 

“ Because it’s my fault if she’s wander- 
ing around New York like a stray kitten— 
or worse!” 

“ There you go!” Mrs. Oakes was in- 
dignant. “ How do you know she’s wan- 
dering? That conscience of yours—” 

“You talk as if you didn’t own one, 
mater!” 

“It’s different with me. I keep it dark,” 
she admitted. “ That’s the way you have 
to keep your conscience these days. I wear 
a petticoat, too, but do you think I’d ad- 
mit it? Now do run along and dress!” 

“ What’s on the calendar?” 

She shrugged her ample shoulders in 
despair. 

“ As if you didn’t know that Viola Farr 
and her mother and the Bellowses were 
coming for early dinner and the opera!” 

“The opera?” he echoed incredulously. 
“T thought you had sworn off for the 
season.” 

“T did,” she confessed. “Then I 
thought I really ought to use my box., 
You know what the opera’s getting to be— 
oil people and bucketshop men. Some one 
ought to represent decent society. I do it 
from a sense of duty, and then, too, you 
enjoy it, and Viola—” 
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“Viola Farr enjoy the opera? That’s 
a pretty good crack for you, mother!” 

“‘ Well, she does—at least, some of it— 
the ballet, and there’s to be a ballet to- 
night. You should make allowances for 
Viola’s youth.” 

“ Age, you mean,” corrected Carter, with 





dancing eyes. “ Viola’s forgotten half the 
things you remember. Besides, she’s tone 
deaf.” 


“Tl tell her you said so,” his mother 
said maliciously. ‘“ Don’t be late, dear.” 

Carter was not late. He was ready with 
his mother, who looked imposing in black 
velvet and crystals, to welcome Mrs, Farr 
and her daughter when they arrived. Viola 
Farr kissed Mrs. Oakes and said to Carter: 

“Howdy, Sherlock? Any footprints?” 

“Carter dear, don’t tell me you're still 
on the trail of that lost immigrant!” Mrs. 
Farr cried. 

“T am, and there are plenty of foot- 
prints.” 

“Only they’re not the right size,” Mrs. 
Oakes contributed. 

“No. 3, Cart?” asked Viola mischiev- 
ously. “If she used to carry the water 
bucket on her left hip, the impress of the 
left foot would be slightly deeper than that 
of the right.” 

“Be careful, Veet” Carter warned. 
“You know what happens to impertinent 
children!” : 

“T know—but I’m sitting down,” Viola 
said, and her mother whirled on her. 

“Vee Farr, if you can’t remember—” 

“That I’m a lady? But, mother dear, 
you know what a bad memory I’ve got.” 

“The younger generation!” moaned 
Mrs. Farr, and turned to greet Warner Bel- 
lows and his wife. : 

“ A requiem for dead youth?” he asked. 

Vee winked saucily at him over his pretty 
wife’s shoulder, and drained her cocktail 
with relish. 

Throughout dinner, Carter Odakes’s 
sleuthing activities enlivened the well 
chosen and perfectly served courses. 

“I’ve got a good hound dog, Cart,” War- 
ner Bellows offered gravely. 

“Have you changed your bootlegger, 
Cart?” inquired Viola. 

He forced himself to grin back at the 
girl’s face, pretty but hard. Her shingled 
dark hair hugged her small head snugly. 
Her bare throat and thin shoulders were 
dusted thickly with powder, and her lips 
were a heart-shaped blob of crimson; but 
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for all her affectations, Viola Farr was a 
good-natured girl. 
he smiled back at her. 

“ What do we hear to-night?” Mrs. Bel- 
lows was asking. “I’ve been so tied up 
to-day—” 

“¢ Pagliacci’ and a new ballet,” replied 
Mrs. Oakes. 

“‘T thought no one was going to the opera 
this year,” Viola said, “since it’s lost its 
dog.” 

“Vee means that it’s getting so bour- 
geois,” Mrs. Farr interpreted. 

“Well, somebody’s got to preserve the 
traditions, ” Mrs. Oakes said plaintively. 
“ Half the boxes are held by the most im- 
possible people—the new rich, you know— 
oil gushers—things like that.” 


XV 


THEY were late when they filed into the 
darkened auditorium, and Canio was war- 
bling his pathetic lament. The house was 
full. It was the usual scene—white shirt 
fronts, bare shoulders, a sparkle of jewels 
here, a faint tinkle of bracelets there, the 
warm air fragrant with perfumes, the whis- 
per of silk and of gently pulled back chairs 
as late comers arrived. 

Viola whispered to Carter Oakes: 

“ The same old stuff! It’s beginning to 
get liver spots.” 

“ Be good, child,” Carter admonished. 

“ Got your pocket dictionary with you?” 
she asked. “I think the word’s marked 
‘ obsolete.’ ” 

“‘ How it makes you long for Caruso!” 
Mrs. Oakes whispered sadly. 

When the curtains fell together after the 
final bow of the singers, there followed a 
flutter of programs, a general exodus of 
white shirt fronts, and a focusing of lor- 
gnettes. Viola Farr went out with Carter 
and Warren Bellows for a stroll in the 
corridor. 

“ They’re doing a ballet next,” Mrs. Bel- 
lows said, studying her program. “TI love 
the ballet!” 

“ But we can’t touch some of the foreign 
ballets,” Mrs. Oakes complained. ‘‘ What 
is it, anyway?” 

“ “La Personne Non Invitée,’ ” Mrs. Farr 
read. “‘ The Uninvited Guest,’ I suppose 





you’d translate it.” 

“T’ve never heard of it,” Mrs. Oakes 
confessed. 

The curtains were already parted when 
Viola and her double escort reappeared. 
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“T’m going to like this,” she announced, 
smiling sweetly into little Mrs. Bellows’s 
pale blue eyes, bright with their ready 
gleam of jealousy. 

The set was bizarre—a background of 
lustrous black silk draperies, a lustrous 
black floor covering, and gilt-legged sofas 
and chairs tufted in pale green satin. A 
pair of puffed and pompous butlers stood 
at the arched doorway, each bearing an 
oval tray. 

It is from the stage set that the seasoned 
ballet lover catches his first cue, for the set 
is designed as an adroit substitute for the 
words that are not spoken. There was a 
voluptuous exoticism in this picture, and 
the audience watched attentively as the 
corps de ballet trooped on, not en masse, 
but in pairs, draining champagne glasses as 
they came, and depositing the empty glasses 
on the butlers’ trays. 

Through the arched doorway the strains 
of an orchestra followed the exaggeratedly 
crinolined ladies and the peg-top trousered 
gentlemen; but it was an orchestra of fat 
and wheezy musicians, evidently fresh from 
the dinner table, as were the dancers them- 
selves. The audience, searching for the 
motive that underlay the action, caught it 
now, and chuckled. Here was a late din- 
ner party, going dutifully through the mo- 
tions of the dance. Here were the languor 
and the ennui of satiety. 

The music dragged and yawned. It 
smacked of hot pillows and aching heads, 
of shoes that were too tight and limbs that 
were too weary; yet it urged them on, sigh- 
ing its vain longing for lost ecstasies and 
vanished youth. The dancers simulated the 
coquetry and coy blandishments of the 
youth they coveted, while their feet limped 
and lagged, until the pompous butlers ap- 
peared once more in the arched doorway, 
bearing aloft their trays, now crowded with 
refilled glasses, sparkling invitingly. 

Pair by pair the dancers trooped off, 
lured by the promise of the sparkling wine. 
The music quickened stridently, as if it, 
too, had obtained a brief respite from the 
relentless hand of time. The audience had 
caught the significance of the pantomime, 
and sighed its appreciation. 

The stage was empty now, and the or- 
chestra was sounding a bleak wail that be- 
gan to quicken imperceptibly. Suddenly 
there was a tinkle of sweet silver bells. The 
music took on new life, the throb of a 
youthful pulse, as the black draperies part- 

















ed to emit a ragged little gamin—a slight, 
girlish figure, with a cascading mane of rus- 
set hair held back from her face by a nar- 
row bandeau. A few skimpy rags of va- 
ried colors dangled from her waist and 
flapped about her bare thighs. Her legs 
were bare, too, and little ballet slippers 
were on her bare, slender feet. 

With a bright, eager timidity she came 
down stage on tiptoe. She peered right and 
jieft with childish curiosity. She scurried 
to the arched doorway, to gaze for a mo- 
ment into the room where the sated ladies 
and gentlemen of the ball had disappeared 
in the wake of the loaded trays. 

And now the very imp of mischief pos- 
sessed her. She backed away from the 
door, miming her delight at what she had 
seen. The next instant the music lost its 
lilt in a weary yawn. With the cramped 
muscles and stilted gestures of the bored 
merrymakers, she aped them. It was a su- 
perb burlesque. Her lithe body seemed to 
creak and groan with the effort. 

Then, abruptly, with a convulsion of si- 
lent laughter, she flung the hampering pose 
from her, tossed back her head, and un- 
furled the wings of her youth. 

The audience was straining forward. 
The picture was unmistakable. Here was 
the treasure for which the sodden merry- 
makers were in search. Here was youth 
with its nimble-footed grace, its pulsing 
ecstasy. 

In the air were the faint scent of honey- 
suckle and wild roses, the trill of mating 
birds, the dim echo of a moonlight sere- 
nade. Here were the virginity of the first 
passion, the chastity of the first kiss, the 
glow of the first blush. The young body, 
with its wisps of rags and its flying russet 
hair, was the very symbol of youth. One 
by one it depicted youth’s moods—the dor- 
mant passion, the dreaming reverie, the 
joyful abandon. One moment it was shy, 
mobile, the next a winged nymph flinging 
unconscious defiance at all mortal laws. 

And now the merrymakers trooped back, 
to show first their wonder and then their 
recognition of the uninvited guest. Grandes 
dames stripped off their jewels, peg-topped 
trousers bent the knee in dumb supplication 
for their lost treasure. The music swelled 
into a yearning of despair and frustration 
against the high treble of youth’s triumph. 
In vain they sought to grasp her as she 
fluttered, a prisoner among them. The 


fleet and supple young body eluded their 
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rapacious clutch, terrified at the chilly con- 
tact of age. 

When the curtains fell together on the 
tableau of the prostrate dinner guests gaz- 
ing tragically at the fluttering draperies 
through which the flying figure had van- 
ished, the audience shook itself free of the 
spell that had held it, and spoke its ap- 
proval as only that most decorous of audi- 
ences knows how. Led by the gallery, the 
boxes and the orchestra took up the ap- 
plause. It was like a multitudinous flock 
of pigeons taking wing. It echoed through- 
out the great auditorium and beat franti- 
cally against the proscenium. The curtains 
parted once, twice, on the tableau of the 
frustrate dancers and the applause rose de- 
risively. An intrepid youth from the stu- 
dents’ seats spoke for his companions: 

“ Bravo, Brazina!” 

The name was new, and so inconspicuous 
had it been on the program that the stu- 
dent had been forced to spell it out labori- 
ously in the dim light; but the gallery has 
the ready courage of its instinct. It picked 
up the unknown name eagerly, and echoed 
it hoarsely: ° 

“ Brazina!” 

At last the curtains drew apart, to shew . 
the black-draped stage, the little maitre de 
ballet, his white head and face a blur in 
the glaring light, and at his side, her hand 
clasped in his, the ragged little figure of 
the guest danseuse. ‘The audience rose to 
her as it has been rising to genius since the 
word first embodied that subtle quality; 
and Brazina responded with a gesture— 
the uplifted palms, the little shrug and bob 
of her bright head—that was delightfully 
typical of her. 

The spell that she had laid upon that 
vast audience was too potent to be dissi- 
pated at once even by the concrete busi- 
ness of wrap gathering, nose powdering, 
and carriage calling. Over the crowded 
aisles and corridors abortive sentences 
hung: 

“My dear, did you ever see anything 
more marvelous?” 

“Who on earth is she?” 

“She couldn’t be as young as that and 
dance as she does.” 

“ They say it takes a lifetime to masier 
the technique, and yet—” 

“ T wonder when she dances again!” 

Mrs. Oakes was triumphant. 

“T’ve been telling Fuselli for years ”— 
Mrs. Oakes knew everybody worth know- 
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ing—“ and now at last! But it’s a real in- 
novation, isn’t it, for America?” 

“ The girl’s a wonder—and a beauty,” 
Warren Bellows said. 

“Oh, of course, from the front they al- 
ways do look beautiful,” his wife reminded 
him sharply. 

“Did you ever see anything more ex- 
quisite, Cart?” Mrs. Oakes asked. 

“Hush! He’s still in a trance,” Viola 
Farr warned gravely. 

They joined the murmuring stream flow- 
ing through the exits. 

An hour later, when Carter Oakes let 
himself finally into his own room and closed 
the door behind him, he heaved a great sigh 
of relief. He was astonished to find how 
weary he was, what toll it had taken of 
him physically to rise to the blithe triviali- 
ties following that performance. 

He found a house coat, lit a cigarette, 
and threw himself into a broad old chair. 
Deliberately he gave himself up to recap- 
turing the illusion which for a few moments, 
back there in his mother’s box, had seemed 
more real than reality. 

Back there, in common with most of that 
vast audience, he had been completely at 
the mercy of the little dancer. The spell 
she had woven for the others had lifted 
with the final drop of the curtains; but 
Carter Oakes had had no such reaction. 
He had the sense, creeping back now, of 
penetrating some vague mystery of life— 
a sense of discovering something very pre- 
cious and very real that he had not known 
he had lost. All the rest—the teasing lilt 
of Viola Farr’s voice, the jealous glances 
of little Mrs. Bellows, his mother’s high as- 
surance—these were illusory. 

With the first glimpse of the beautiful 
little figure in her skimpy rags, he had been 
assailed by a poignant sense of reliving a 
moment he had forgotten—a sense of glad 
recognition. She had drawn for him the 
same picture that she had drawn for the 
others, but he had been part of the picture 
_—part of her pulsant youth. He had 
shared her secret! 

He shook himself impatiently. Why, the 
girl had merely bewitched him with a pair 
of twinkling toes and a supple young body 
—him, Carter Oakes, who prided himself 
on his saneness of outlook, his wholesome- 
mess of mind. He got to his feet and un- 
dressed swiftly. The room with its familiar 
furnishings, its soft wall lights, its much- 
read books, its wide bed—these were re- 
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assuring. He told himself that he was act- 
ing like a love-sick adolescent. 

Love-sick! He smiled sourly. Was he 
as impressionable as that, then—he who 
had known the caprices and the surrender 
of many beautiful women? 

He crawled into bed and lay in the dark- 
ness, with the subdued clamor of the city 
coming into him through the open windows. 
Then once more he was in the grip of those 
crowding fancies. It had been as if she . 
had danced for him alone, as if she had 
walked out of some dim recess of his own 
heart. He fought the rapture that thought 
gave him. He was a fool! 

Well, he would see her. There was Fu- 
selli—nothing could be simpler than a 
meeting. Probably he would find her hard, 
calculating, exuding the odor of stale cos- 
metics, and o/d—she would be old! 

He read the morning papers at break- 
fast, turning at once to the music criticism. 

“ Read it aloud, lamby,” commanded his 
mother from behind her coffee urn. 

The judgment of the afternoon papers 
would probably be tempered by mature re- 
flection, and by that innate caution so 
manifest in the New York press; but the 
morning reviews had been subject to no 
such cooling process. They had been writ- 
ten in the misty afterglow of the magic that 
Brazina had wrought for her audience. 
The ballet was praised, the impresario and 
the maitre de ballet received their due. 
These polite essentials disposed of, the 
critics turned with a sort of joyful abandon 
to the guest danseuse. Carter read aloud: 


“In her interpretation of youth the young 
dancer showed a perception of the character that 
was startling, since she herself seemed scarcely 
more than a child.” 


“ That is amazing,” Mrs. Oakes broke in, 
“when you stop to think of it. Youth can’t 
express itself. Look at Juliet! They say 
a woman has to be forty, anyway, before 
she can act the part; yet that girl! Well, 
go on, deary!”’ 

Carter read: 


“She has the perfect freedom of absolute dis- 
cipline. She seemed to wield the baton witl. her 
toes. It was a distinct triumph for the young 
dancer, as well as for the astute Sansovino, who 
was wise enough to import this gifted danseuse— 
for it is evident that la Brazina is no native 
product.” 


“ Just what I said,” Mrs. Oakes gloated. 
“ From Paris, I should guess. More coffee, 
dear?” 























Carter passed his cup. His mother be- 
came engrossed in the stack of mail that 
lay beside her plate, making notes on the 
envelopes with a fragile gold pencil, and 
talking continuously: 

“The Kahns are back from Italy. 
Here’s an announcement of Sylvia Cramer’s 
engagement. She’s going to marry that 
dreadful Sitterlee boy. You remember him 
—pimples on his face—ugh! Hentzel’s 
first concert at Carnegie on the 23rd. 
You'll want to hear him.” 

Her voice drifted off. Carter got to his 
feet, mumbled an excuse, and left the room. 
The morning, with its frank sunlight, its 
prosaic details, had not freed him from the 
enchantment of the previous night. He was 
possessed by a restive unease, and decided 
to walk down town. 

As he went through the hall, he half 
turned toward the ebony telephone booth 
under the staircase. Then, with a wry 
smile, he let himself out through the front 
door. It was too early, by hours, to tele- 
phone to Fuselli. He would drop in to 
congratulate him during the day. 

As he swung into Fifth Avenue, he no- 
ticed that the tang of winter was in the air. 
The park was losing its last shreds of gold 
and crimson garniture, and he could see the 
lake sharply defined through the naked 
trees. The hotels grouped about the plaza 
ahead of him seemed to have been washed 
overnight, so clear and crisp was the air. 

The stream of traffic was already pouring 
down town. It was a scene of alert and 
commonplace activity, into which his tall, 
well tailored figure fitted nicely; but his 
truant spirit was not there. 
in the vast, dim auditorium watching a slip 
of a girl dance—a girl so young that the 
first dew of the first morning still clung to 
her lips and her eyelashes. Though he did 
not dream that he had seen her before, his 
heart was swelling in glad recognition and 


longing. ies 


Wuite Carter Oakes trudged moodily 
down Fifth Avenue, trying to draw from 
the prosaic realities of the city’s most pro- 
saic hour an anodyne for his own turbulent 
emotions, Macha Sladeck sat in his shabby 
little living room, with a cup of steaming 
black coffee before him, and a stack of 
crumpled newspapers on the floor beside his 
chair. 

He was so tired that his face was pinched 
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and crumpled like the newspapers, and his 
small black eyes were rimmed with red. 
All night, after leaving Brazina, he had 
waited for the first editions of the morning 
papers. One by one he had read their brief 
panegyrics of the unknown dancer. One 
by one he had clipped them and reread each 
clipping, while his eyes burned with the 
fever of his triumph. 

That neat stack of clippings was the 
magic key to a treasure chest that Croesus 
might have envied. They would engage 
her now, despite their finical scruples and 
their patent distrust of him. True, they 
would have engaged her had they known 
the truth. That he knew. It was the mys- 
tery of her and of himself from which they 
had shrunk; but the truth he could not af- 
ford to tell them. 

He would not easily forget how he had 
felt the night before, when he had stood in 
the wings and watched the lustrous black 
draperies close behind Brazina’s slender fig- 
ure. He had not been alone. Beside the 
frantic maitre de ballet, with his white hair 
flying like a ragged nimbus about his ex- 
cited face, there had been others lurking 
about the stage— singers coming out of 
their dressing rooms in street garb, scene- 
shifters, men and women of the chorus. 
There had been a lively current of curiosity 
in the air. Though none of the facts con- 
cerning the new danseuse had leaked out, 
the company had sensed that something un- 
usual was afoot; but one and all they had 
ignored Macha Sladeck and eyed him 
askance. 

He might, he had thought grimly, have 
been a fox in a hen coop. That this was 
due to his own fear—the fear of a thief for 
the safety of a misgotten jewel—he did not 
guess. 

When the dance was over, and the ap- 
plause came back to them like the patter 
of heavy rain on a roof, he was shaking. 
Through an oscillating haze of excitement 
he saw Fuselli take Brazina before the cur- 
tain. Then, after the final outburst of ap- 
plause from the audience, she was the cen- 
ter of a little court crowding about her to 
pay its homage; but the congratulatory 
phrases were not off the courtier’s lips be- 
fore he worked his way through the group 
to where Brazina stood, her hand still held 
by the maitre de ballet. 

Her face was exalted. She seemed un- 
aware of the press about her. Her eyes, 
wide and shining, seemed fixed upon some 





























































assailed by a vague unease. 
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vague point over and beyond them all; but 
she yielded to Sladeck’s peremptory touch 
on her arm, and he marched her trium- 
phantly back to the dressing room they had 
assigned her. There he stationed himself 
outside the door and chanted gloatingly: 

“ La Brazina speaks no English. She is 
seeing no one. I shall tell her what you 
say. Thank you!” 

He reviewed it this morning with a wry 
smile on his lips. How they had flocked 
about that door to pay their respects to the 
opera’s newest celebrity! They would have 
swept her away as if he had not existed. 
How he hated them, and their supercilious 
condescension toward him! How effectu- 
ally he had chilled their ardor! 

During the taxi drive back to her apart- 
ment, Brazina had _ remained silent, 
wrapped in a reverie which he could not 
penetrate, try as he might. He mistrusted 
those gentle, detached moods of hers. He 
did not know what her reaction had been 
until, at the door of the dingy old house, 
she gave him her hand. 

“JT am very happy, my friend,” she 
had said softly. ‘I have justified his faith 
in me!” 

She had, of course, referred to her father, 
whose nebulous intrusion into Macha Sla- 
deck’s ambitious plans he was resenting 
more and more. Dead though he was, the 
old ballet master still hovered protectingly 
about his daughter. Well, at least that 
eerie presence was real to no one but the 
girl! 

Sladeck sipped his coffee slowly. It gave 
him a savage joy to think that perhaps, at 
that moment, the pompous impresario and 
the gushing little maitre de ballet were 
waiting for him. They, too, would have 
read those clippings. Now they would be 
ready to meet the terms of the “ vender of 
trained seals,” as they had called him. It 
was an exhilarating thought. 

But even as he grinned crookedly, he was 
Brazina— 
what of her? Just how accurately had she 
gauged the significance of last night’s 
achievement? 

He shrugged impatiently. She was a 
child, marooned in a strange land — ma- 
rooned, too, on her little island of linguistic 
incomprehension; but how long would she 
remain thus, her wings crippled by fear and 
ignorance? How long could he keep the 
world from breaking through the wall he 
had erected about her? 
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He knew the ardor with which New 
Yorkers would take her up, once she be-- 
came accessible; but they would not accept 
him—he knew that with his intuitive cun- 
ning. Then Brazina’s widening knowledge 
of the world would show him to her as he 
was—not an altruistic benefactor, but as a 
mere “ vender of trained seals.” 

He was pacing the narrow confines of his 
room, with a thousand jealous fears, 
aroused by the demonstration of the previ- 
ous night, assailing his cherished dream of 
wealth and power. His mind was sick with 
fatigue—the fatigue of those past few days, 
in which he had companioned Brazina to 
every rehearsal of the new ballet. He had 
acted as interpreter for the maitre de ballet, 
for the impresario, for the conductor. Not 
for an instant had he left the girl’s side 
until the door of the dingy old house had 
closed safely upon her. 

His exhaustion had left him without nor- 
mal power of resistance. He saw the world 
as a place of creeping intrigue and dark 
designs, peopled by many-fingered mon- 
sters reaching out to clutch his prize. Well, 
they might reach and clutch—she was his! 

With a sense of overwhelming weariness, 
he flung himself on the shoddy leather 
couch. Presently he would get up and go 
to the impresario. They would engage Bra- 
zina on his terms, or not at all. 

The shrill of the telephone brought him 
to his feet, his eyes blinking, his face stiff. 
He must have been asleep. A sense of be- 
wildered urgency was upon him as he lifted 
down the receiver and heard the crisp voice 
of Sansovino’s secretary. 

“TI tried to reach you at your office, and 
they gave me this number. Signor Sanso- 
vino asked me to say that he is expecting 
you.” 

It was like a cold breeze blowing away 
Sladeck’s sick fancies. He tugged at his 
watch. Noon! Expecting him! They had 
come to him, then! His voice was cool and 
unhurried as he replied. 

“T have been engaged,” he said. 
“ Please tell the signore that I shall be with 
him in half an hour.” 

An hour later he rose from his chair in 
Sansovino’s sumptuous office. A brief in- 
terview had served to restore his poise. He 
bowed first to the impresario, and then, 
with a mocking smile twitching his lips, to 
the little maitre de ballet. 

“T shall see that Mile. Brazina affixes 
her signature to the contract as soon as I 




















am granted an audience. In the meantime, 
gentlemen, thank you, and good morning!” 


“One moment, please!” It was the 
maitre de ballet, shaking off his joyfully 
introspective mood with an effort. “ They 
have already been bombarding the office— 
the newspaper men and photographers. I 
referred them to you. They are anxious to 
interview mademoiselle.” 

“To me?” Macha Sladeck echoed cold- 
ly, his fears flooding back. 

“ But of course, Mr. Sladeck, since you 
are Mile. Brazina’s manager, you will natu- 
rally want to attend to the publicity.” 

“ Publicity!” Macha Sladeck repeated 
the word incredulously. “I believed that 
I had already told you, monsieur — con- 
cerning Mlle. Brazina there will be no 
publicity.” 

“No publicity! But, mon Diew—” 

“ And no photographs. I thought I had 
made myself clear.” 

“No photographs!” 

“None, monsieur.” Sladeck’s eyes nar- 
rowed. “ You forget, perhaps, that you 
have engaged mademoiselle on my — her 
terms. She permits no photographs, no in- 
terviews. What publicity there will be con- 
cerning her will deal with her art—her per- 
formances here.” The startled frown on 
the impresario’s broad face urged Sladeck 
to a less peremptory tone. “ You realize, 
gentlemen,” he said, arching his brows dep- 
recatingly, “ that I but voice the wishes of 
my artist in the matter. She desires no 
publicity for herself; and who would not 
humor the whims of genius?” 

“ But it is unavoidable—” 

“T beg to differ with you, signore. 
Mademoiselle will grant no interviews and 
sit for no photographs. She is one artist, 
possibly: the first, whose beauty shall not 
look forth from the columns of the press in 
company with the newest murderer or the 
latest divorcée. She will be one artist 
whom the public will pay the price of ad- 
mission to this house to see. After all, gen- 
tlemen, is there not more dignity in this at- 
titude than in that of the public figure who 
sells her life story to the press, and confides 
her family secrets to any magazine willing 
to pay the price?” 

The impresario flung a swift glance at 
the maitre de ballet, who shrugged his thin 
shoulders and said blandly: 

“Tt is the policy of the mystery, of which 
Mr. Sladeck has already spoken, eh?” 

“ Tt will be a difficult policy to maintain,” 
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Sansovino said coldly. He swung back to 
his desk with an air of finality. ‘“ How- 
ever, that is none of our affair. You have 
the contract, Mr. Sladeck. If the terms 
meet with mademoiselle’s approval, they 
are satisfactory to us.” 

When Macha Sladeck had gone, Fuselli 
turned impulsively to the impresario. 

“ Ah, signore, this will usher in a new 
era for us! She will do ‘ Swan Lake’ next, 
and—”’ 

“ What do you make of him, Fuselli?” 

“ Mon Dieu, of what? Ah, of him—the 
vaudeville agent!” He had been dragged 
rudely back from the rosiest sort of imagi- 
native flight. “But he is nothing—he is 
gauche to an extreme. He thinks that at 
any moment we may present a tight rope 
act, yes?” 

“ But his connection with this girl!” 

“These things happen, signore —in 
America. Perhaps she is avaricious. Per- 
haps she is very poor. Perhaps he is her 
brother—or perhaps it is true, as he says, 
that she is suffering from a great loss, no? 
At any rate, what does it matter, when she 
dances like the angels she herself so much 
resembles?” 

Sansovino frowned moodily at the minia- 
ture stage set on his desk. 

“We have protected ourselves in that 
contract,” he said. ‘“ We have given him 
the sliding scale he demanded, but on the 
other hand we can be free of her at a mo- 
ment’s notice.” 

“ Sacré Dieu, but—” 

“T distrust that man, monsieur. The 
girl is too young, too ingenuous, to be re- 
sponsible for such crafty dealing.” 

“To be sure, signore—that much I have 
known from the start.” 

“But who is she? And what is 
she?” 

“She is a genius,” replied the maitre de 
ballet, promptly and a little belligerently. 
“‘ As I was saying, her next réle shall be the 
Swan Bride; and as the Swan Bride, sig- 
nore, I can assure you—” 





As the maitre de ballet \Jaunched joyously 
forth on the subject closest to his heart, 
Macha Sladeck was hurrying north and 
west along the crowded streets, with a blue- 
jacketed sheaf of typed pages in the pocket 
of his fuzzy overcoat. 

His feet were attuned to a victorious 
chant. It seemed to him that he had pre- 
visioned all eventualities, and had effec- 
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tively reénforced the barrier about his prize. 
To permit neither interviews nor photo- 
graphs—this would protect Brazina from 
personal contact with the outside world and 
prevent her from realizing the true mean- 
ing of her achievement. Her only ideas of 
her success would be gleaned from the im- 
personal applause of her audience. It was 
a clever move, and one that would not les- 
sen the golden crop that Sladeck was about 
to harvest. 

He found her waiting for him in the dust- 
fly ornate living room. She was wearing 
one of the little nondescript frocks that he 
had provided for her, and her hair was 
wound in plump braids about her small 
head. Her eyes were round and grave 
sa unspoken questions as she greeted 

im. 

“You were long in coming to-day,” she 
said. “I have been waiting.” 

“ But you will forgive me,” he said geni- 
ally, ‘“ when you know why it is that I am 
late. Look here!” He laid the blue-jack- 
eted sheaf of papers on the table with a 
flourish. ‘“ Your contract for the season!” 
he explained. 

Her hands flew to her throat. 

“Then they have engaged me? I am to 

dance again—and again? I was afraid, 
when you did not come—yet you heard 
them last night. I knew they would permit 
me to dance again! I knew—” 
_ He could see that even her perfect faith 
in herself had not quite helped her through 
the ordeal of waiting. He saw, with relief, 
that she had not gauged the full extent of 
her achievement. He looked at her, child- 
ishly eager, her chin trembling. He 
thought of the clippings in his pocket, and 
of the picture he had drawn of her back 
there in the impresario’s office. 

“Well, it is a beginning, at least,” he 
said indulgently. 

She went to the window and stood there 
for a moment with her back toward him. 
There was pathos in the sight of the girl 
fighting for the self-possession of the wom- 
an. When she came back to him, she was 
calm, and there was the old gracious dignity 
in her manner. 

“Tt is arranged, then?” 

“As soon as you place your signature 
on this.” 

He pointed to the papers, but her eyes 
were on his face. 

_ “What can I say that will make you see 
the gratitude in my heart, my friend?” 
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“Bah! We had decided not to speak of 


‘tha ”? 


“Tt is as well,” she said, and sighed. 
“My words—they are not enough.” 

He dropped his eyes beneath the bene- 
diction in that wide, luminous gaze, and 
the color rose slowly in his thin cheeks. He 
fumbled with the papers on the table, and 
looked up to find that she had undergone 
one of those lightning metamorphoses of 
hers. She was standing rapt and detached, 
her gaze fixed on some vague glory beyond 
his narrow horizon. Then she was speaking 
rapidly: 

“Then you have seen the ballet master 
and the little fat man?” 

“T have seen them.” 

“And they were pleased? They say 
kind things of me?” She flung her arms up 
and clasped them behind her head in a ges- 
ture of pure rapture. ‘“ Ah, but of course 
they said kind things of me! And what 
am I to do next? When do I rehearse?” 

“They said something of your doing— 
well, it has something to do with a 
swan.” 

“ Ah, ‘Swan Lake ’!” she inferred swift- 

“It is a beautiful ballet. I have seen 
Geltser do it many times. I myself have 
done it often—for my father.” The un- 
conscious arrogance that he so dreaded had 
crept back into her voice and manner. 
*‘ And what else do they say? Come, you 
must tell me everything!” 

With the manner of one conscientiously 
recalling a conversation, Sladeck launched 
forth into his recital. They would engage 
her as guest danseuse. Since she was a be- 
ginner, and unknown, the money they 
would pay would be small; but that was 
not surprising. Nothing was so surprising 
as the fact that they would engage her. 

Here his voice faltered anxiously. Of 
course, he told Brazina, they had no idea 
who she was or whence she came. If by 
chance that were to leak out—he shook his 
head gloomily. It was a great risk. If the 
management of the big theater came to 
know that she was a fugitive, subject at any 
moment to arrest— 

He let it hang there, to settle ominously 
about her. Sitting in the faded plush chair, 
her head resting on one slender hand, she 
was like a docile child. She said at last, in 
a thoughtful little voice: 

“T understand, and you need not fear. 
You have said that I shall be safe if I do 
exactly as you say; and I am ready to—” 


ly. 
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“It is not as I would have it,” he broke 
in. “ It will be hard for you.” 

“No,” she said, and shook her head em- 
phatically. ‘‘ Nothing will be hard, if only 
I can go on dancing. All other things, what 
are they compared to this, for which my 
father gave his life?” 

Her youth gave the words a melodra- 
matic flavor. She was like some young 
priestess renouncing the material joys of 
which she knew nothing. Sladeck thought 
how fate had woven even the tragedy of 
her father’s death into his clever design. 

“ When I dance,” she said wistfully, “I 
find him again, and I know that he did not 
give his life in vain. Sometimes ”—a trou- 
bled smile came into her eyes—“ it seems 
unfair that I should love it, too—this danc- 
ing; but I do, and he would have it so, I 
know. To dance—I ask nothing more. It 
is enough!” 

The man listening to her knew that it 
would not always be enough. Youth can- 
not go on forever laying wreaths on the 
tombs of the dead. Youth has its own 
rightful heritage; but Sladeck was wise 
enough to deal only with the problem in 
hand. 

For a time her dancing would be enough. 
It would take the place of the bright and 
happy things that she was renouncing; but 
how soon would she feel her lack of the 
companionship of her own kind? How 
soon would the tragic cause to which she 
had consecrated herself lose its potency? 
Well, he would have time to marshal fresh 
forces to deal with that contingency. 

Her voice rode into his brooding reverie: 

“Soon I shall be able to speak the Eng- 
lish. I am studying!” 

It startled him, and he reached for a 
cigarette. Another enemy threatening his 
stronghold! 

“ You need not trouble about that,” he 
told her easily. “ You will have enough to 
do to master the new réles they have in 
mind for you.” 

“ But for your sake I must,” she told 
him gravely. “ You are everything else for 
me. It is not fair that you should also be 
my words!” 

“ Bah!” he scoffed lightly. ‘“ And now” 
—he flipped the typed pages before him— 
“you must put your name to this—just 
here.” 

He handed her his fountain pen and in- 
dicated the place for her signature. Bra- 
zina bent over the table, her young face 
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very earnest. Her profile was toward him 
—like a Madonna’s, with its austerely 
coiled braids and its perfection of feature. 
The delicate curve of her cheek, the sweep 
of her long, dark lashes, whose tips seemed 
to have been brushed with gold, the grace- 
ful line of her throat, the little downy ~ 
sprinkle of bright hairs that came into view ~ 
with her bending head—he was conscious 
of all these things as she held the pen poised 
above the paper. He was conscious, too, 
that the palms of his hands were moist, and 
that he was breathing fast through his open 
lips. 

The pen was moving now as she wrote 
with the earnest precision of a child. In- 
stinctively Sladeck raised his head to cast 
a furtive glance about the room, fearful lest 
some sinister power might stay the hand 
that was. signing his passport into the 
golden Utopia of his dreams. 


XVII 


BRAZINA’sS second appearance at the 
opera was as the lovely Swan Bride in 
Tschaikowsky’s “Swan Lake.” The fa- 
mous Russian classic, with its melodious 
score, its rich opportunities for costuming 
and mimicry, its exquisite solo part, re- 
newed the furor of its first presentation. 
As the Swan Bride, Mile. Brazina took her 
place in the scanty galaxy of ballet stars of 
the first magnitude. 

Her performance broke through the con- 
servative guard of the skeptical New York 
critics, who flung caution aside and ac- 
claimed her as truly great. That she had 
achieved perfection in her art at an age 
when most ballerinas are still part of the 
ensemble; that her beauty was no fabri- 
cated affair of adroit make-up, but a matter 
of youthful contours and vivid grace—these 
facts lent their rhetoric the color and savor 
of a rhapsodist’s eulogy. Brazina’s was 
cited as the best interpretation of the fa- 
mous classic since the incomparable Geltser 
was in her prime. 

To the music-loving world, to the bored 
patrons of the opera, to the seasoned cos- 


mopolites, to the struggling students of her 


own art, her coming was in the nature of 
an epic. On the morning after that second 
spectacular appearance it was clear to at 
least two diverse factions of New York’s 
initiated that Mlle. Brazina had captured 
the aura popularis of the season. These 
two were that insatiable and acquisitive 
monster, the press, and that uncertain, ca- 
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pricious, and no less acquisitive quantity, 
society. 
“Who is she?” said the former. 


“Where is she from? What is her age, 
what is her nationality, what is her history? 
Find out!” 

“My dear,” exclaimed the latter, over 
its delicate morsel of toast and coffee, 
“what a find! I must get her up here to 
dance for the count’s reception.” 

The zealous young reporter assigned to 
unearth the “life story” of the newest 
celebrity returned to his chief with an 
empty pad. Since he was a well versed and 
ingenious scribe, he wrote, instead, the tale 
of his rebuff, and embellished it with con- 
jectures as to the dancer’s inaccessibility. 
The upholstered dowager who had dictated 
a slightly condescending invitation to the 
opera’s new danseuse, offering a magnifi- 
cent sum for her appearance at a private 
function, waited in vain for a reply. 

Brazina continued to dance and to mime; 
but she did not dance for the press, nor for 
the bejeweled and manicured hands that 
applauded her. She was laying her art on 
the altar of one who had died for her. 

Macha Sladeck avidly perused the eulo- 
gies of critics and the speculations of re- 
‘porters. He read the letters addressed to 
his artist from every stratum of society, 
chuckled grimly, and laid them aside for 
future reference; but Brazina moved se- 
renely among the buzz and hum of her suc- 
cess, wrapped in her own misty dreams, 
which the clamor of the world could not 
penetrate. 

From the box holders and orchestra sub- 
seribers and students’ seats came demands 
for more ballets, and more; and Brazina, 
with her poignant loveliness, her tireless 
and supple young body, danced for them 
with a sympathetic perception of her rdles 
that was almost uncanny. 

Macha Sladeck, always holding in mind 
the picture he had drawn of her for the im- 
presario and the maitre de ballet—holding 
in mind, too, the increasing amount of the 
checks he received weekly—framed his pic- 
ture suitably. Brazina’s dressing room was 
a bower of delicate luxury, of flowers and 
pastel tints and rich textures. Her maid, 
who appeared on the nights of her perform- 
ances, was the epitome of subservient ef- 
ficiency. Brazina herself, outside of her 
dingy flat, became a young goddess of gos- 
samer silks and luxuriant furs — always 
carefully veiled and kept apart. For re- 
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hearsals and performances, she arrived at 
the opera from no one knew where, in a 
smooth-riding limousine with a haughty 
chauffeur at the wheel. When she left, it 
was in the same conveyance, which carried 
her swiftly back into obscurity. 

Fuselli was gibbering with happiness. 
He, too, had his dreams, and this young 
creature with her divine toes and her in- 
spired ‘body had come to realize them for 
him in all the perfection of their first con- 
ception. There was nothing, it appeared, 
that she could not do with that heaven-sent 
genius of hers. 

Sansovino, listening to the applause, 
reading the eulogies of the critics, regarded 
his new danseuse from beneath shaggy, re- 
flective brows, and shrugged. The keeper 
of the stage door, who had known intimate- 
ly more renowned celebrities than all the 
deposed monarchs of Europe, obediently 
chanted, to the hordes who beset him, the 
ritual he had learned from Macha Sladeck: 

“ Mile. Brazina is seeing no one. Mlle. 
Brazina has left. She does not submit to 
photographs.” 

At first the doorkeeper’s attitude toward 
this senseless and unprecedented policy had 
been one of marked resentment. A secrecy 
that excluded him—a man who had known 
the most intimate details of those noted 
ones over whose destinies he had helped to 
preside—was> in the nature of a personal 
affront. He had watched the arrival and 
departure of the veiled dancer with the sul- 
len air of one who considers his discretion 
doubted. Then, one day, he had met Bra- 
zina in the corridor outside her dressing 
room. She had not yet lowered her veil. 
She had smiled at him and said, in a stilted 
little voice, like a child’s: 

** Good evening, sir!” 

From that moment Macha Sladeck had 
received the full charge of the old man’s 
rancor. 

The corps de ballet and the members of 
the company, their friendly overtures re- 
buffed, decided that Brazina’s spectacular 
success had gone to her head—but they re- 
versed their decision with every fresh 
glimpse of her lovely, unspoiled face. 
Thus, at the end of a few weeks, she was 
as great an enigma to the opera personnel 
as to the press and the public. 

To Brazina herself, life was sharply di- 
vided into two parts—her career as a danc- 
er and her existence as an orphaned fugi- 
tive. She was no longer lonely. Whenever 
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she went out upon that vast stage to face 
the lifting sea of faces, she called the dead 
ballet master back to life. In the first flush 
of her success his presence was more real 
to her than the audience, the conductor, 
and the hovering figures in the wings. The 
critics had said that she danced as one re- 
sponding to some divine influence—that she 
spiritualized the material body. 

Against the luxurious accouterment of 
her dressing room, end the expensive ward- 
robe provided for her trips to and from the 
opera, she had protested indignantly, but 
Macha Sladeck had scoffed her protest 
aside. 

‘“‘ We must dress the part we are playing 
—the part of an eccentric and famous dan- 
seusé,” he told her. “In America this is 
especially necessary.” 

On the days when she did not rehearse 
at the opera house, she danced in her living 
room, in cheap little sateen bloomers and 
blouse and worn ballet slippers. She 
walked daily, with Macha Sladeck, up 
Eighth Avenue to Columbus Circle, and 
through the park, with its gaunt, bare trees 
and deserted paths. On these walks she 
was the fugitive, haunted by visions of 
gruff, hostile officials. She wore a cheap 
woolly coat and an unbecoming hat, with 
a speckled veil over her face. 

When Macha Sladeck had assured him- 
self that in this garb she was safe from de- 
tection, she was permitted to take her daily 
airing alone. The guest danseuse of the 
opera—the subject of club and dinner ta- 
ble conversation, the enigma that every edi- 
tor in New York would have given an arm 
to solve—went abroad after the fashion of 
a humble little factory worker. 

On one occasion, when she was swinging 
along a narrow footpath that ambles up 
toward the reservoir, she descried a tall fig- 
ure striding toward her. His coat flapping, 
his stick swinging, he had kept his eyes 
glued to the path before him until he was 
almost abreast of her. Then he raised his 
head, and, with a fear that paralyzed her, 
— recognized the young man of the 

at. 

Aside from this incident, which sent her 
scurrying home like a frightened kitten, the 
weeks following her first appearance were 
eventless. That her name sprinkled the 
columns of the daily papers and was on the 
tips of countless tongues; that the throng 
through which she passed, veiled and un- 
recognizable, after each performance had 
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gathered about the stage entrance for the ~~ 
express purpose of glimpsing the famous 
dancer; that dozens of letters addressed to 
her were received and read by Macha Sia- 
deck every day—of these things she was 
unaware. 

From the dazzle of the footlights and the 
glamour of her bedecked dressing room she 
went, under Sladeck’s jealous wing, into © 
utter obscurity, like a beautiful butterfly 7 
furling its iridescent wings and crawling ~ 
back into its cocoon. Then, in one brief 
moment, all this was changed. In that 
moment she had a glimpse into unknown 
worlds whose radiance, piercing the dim 
confines of her incarceration, warmed the ~ 
incipient blossom of her youth into tardy ~ 
florescence. ag 

Fuselli had realized another of his — 
dreams, and was staging “ Carneval ” for a 
special performance. In this insouciant 
and prankish ballet, with its lilting score, 
its crinolines and roses, and, above all, its 
capricious and enchanting Columbine, the 
maitre de ballet sensed a splendid oppor- - = 
tunity for displaying his prize. Since Bra- 
zina’s coming he had been like a child with ~~ 
a new toy of inexhaustible possibilities for 
entertainment. 

He had not staged “ Carneval ” since the 
old days in Paris, with the too muscular ~ 
Francine as Columbine. Now, on the night 
of the New York premiére, he was having 
an early supper in his own private office, 
atop the theater, and was rolling his eyes 
and waving his hands in a transport of lo- 
quacious enthusiasm for the benefit of Car- 
ter Oakes, who sat opposite him. 

“ Wait until you have seen her as Colum- 
bine! You think she is great? Well, wait 
until to-night!” 

“ That’s what you say of each new réle,” 
young Oakes reminded him good-naturedly. 

“You have seen her in her others?” 

“ Every performance — from the front. 
To-night I propose, with your permission, 
to give her a closer inspection from the 
wings.” 

It was an elaborately casual statement, 
but Fuselli’s blue eyes twinkled with shrewd 
comprehension. 

“ Something tells me that you have made 
this same proposal before. As you know, 
my permission is not enough. You forget 
that the fairy princess is guarded by an 
ogre.” 

He bobbed his head emphatically, and 
took a deep swallow of his cambric tea. 
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“Fwo ogres,” corrected Oakes. 

“ And I am the other one, no? Well, 
then, it may be the truth. Perhaps, with- 
eut knowing it, I have become a party to 
this mystery. I am jealous; but even if I 
were not, I could do nothing. I myself see 
her only at rehearsal, with the ogre keeping 
watch; or from the wings, and after that 
she is gone—poof!” He kissed his finger 
tips. “She goes into the nowhere, like 
Cinderella.” 

The story was not new to Carter Oakes. 
The little maitre de ballet was indeed en- 
joying a vicarious thrill from his associa- 
tion with the mystery of his star danseuse. 
He had suddenly become very popular with 
certain young men of his acquaintance, and 
their eager eyes and ardent importunings 
had served to renew in himself the bitter- 
sweet pangs of a relinquished youth. 
Watching him engrossed in his cambric tea 
and stacked bread and butter, Oakes sensed 
something of all this. 

“Look here, monsieur,” said the young 
man, bending forward earnestly, “I shall 
begin to think that you are the author of all 
this secrecy. I'll wager that you don’t wish 
the public to get a glimpse of your beauty 
without the footlights between it and her; 
and perhaps you may have your own good 
reasons.” 

“Eh? And what good reasons could I 
have?” 

“Why ” — Oakes shrugged suggestively 
—“if your lovely Brazina doesn’t bear 
close inspection, there’s a perfectly legiti- 
mate reason. Perhaps she’s like the fa- 
mous Geltser—a grandmother, or perhaps 
even—”’ 

“ Sacré Dieu!” 
selli at a tender point. 
you say? You joke with me 

“Why, then—” 

“‘ My dear friend, it is as I told your ex- 
cellent mother. We are bound—myself in- 
cluded—to an agreement. Mlle. Brazina 
does not dance at private functions, nor 
may we present her to any one, no matter 
how worthy. She is like a beautiful rare 
vase that one may look at but may not 
touch, n’est-ce pas?” 

Oakes shifted his long legs impatiently. 
He was uncomfortably conscious of the sig- 
nificant scrutiny those wise blue eyes were 
bending upon him. 

“Tt all sounds a bit fabricated to me,” 
he observed, assuming an air of noncha- 
lance. “ What harm could come to your 
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beautiful vase from my presence back stage, 
instead of out front, is more than I can 
guess.” 

“ Ah, now you are being subtle!” the 
maitre de ballet accused, and poured him- 
self a third cup of tea. 

“One would think I had never stayed 
behind before!” 

“To be sure you have—but not to see 
la Brazina.” 

“What is she,” insisted the younger 
man, “that she should be kept under 
glass?” 

The maitre de ballet cherished a very 
real regard for that long, lax figure loung- 
ing across the small table from him. He 
had been the recipient of many generous 
favors from Carter’s aggressively generous 
mother. Secretly he thought it something 
of a miracle that a son of Mrs. Oakes 
should achieve maturity without a lisp or 
a falsetto voice. Perhaps the fact that the 
boy had been a worthy match for his 
mother was the real basis of the little 
Frenchman’s affection for him; but Fuselli 
was a little disappointed that one whom he 
had thought above petty or ignoble emo- 
tions should have placed himself among the 
idle philanderers who, since the new danc- 
er’s advent, had been buzzing about his 
office like so many persistent flies. 

There was a note of reproach in his voice 
when he spoke. 

“Ma foi! And is it then that ma petite 
Brazina has left the imprint of her small 
foot upon your heart, too, my friend? Are 
you then so susceptible?” 

“Oh, rot!” Oakes exploded, but his lean 
face reddened. All his fencing with the 
shrewd little Frenchman had not scored him 
a single point. He summoned one of his 
disarming smiles, and said frankly: “‘ Your 
new danseuse is a most engaging young per- 
son, monsieur. At least, she seems so from 
the front. I admire her immensely, and it 
is not surprising, is it, that I should show 
some curiosity concerning her—herself, I 
mean?” 

“No, it is not surprising,” the maitre de 
ballet replied dryly. ‘“ If it were possible 
for me to satisfy that curiosity, I should be 
most happy; but I may not do it. He is 
clever, that ogre—as clever as he is ugly. 
It is he who says, like an ugly parrot: ‘ My 
artist wishes to see no one.’ Over and over 
he says it.” 

“Then you do not think it is Brazina 
herself?” 
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“Mon Dieu! You can say that of my 4 


“No! At first I did believe so, but I 
have changed my mind. She is too simple 
and ingenuous—too friendly. She has not 
the worldly kind of cleverness that is also 
calculating.” 

“You think, then, that these prohibi- 
tions are his?” 

“ He isa showman. He is exploiting her 
in his own way. He is deliberately making 
a mystery of her.” 

“‘ But what does he gain by it?” 

“Gain!” Fuselli wagged his empty tea 
cup viciously. “In another month the 
opera house will be in danger of a physical 
bombardment! That is what he gains!” 

“ Publicity?” summarized Carter Oakes. 

“What else? Human nature —as the 
ogre pointed out to me—desires above all 
else that which is denied to it. The public 
knows nothing of Mile. Brazina; and you 
know the public, my friend. It desires to 
know all. Look, for example ”—he twin- 
kled maliciously—“ at yourself!” 

“Yes,” echoed Oakes, impulsively bend- 
ing forward in his chair, with the manner 
of one urged to sudden confidences. “I 
confess, monsieur, to a share in this general 
curiosity. I admit that I should like to see 
your little dancer without the footlights be- 
tween us; but there my interest ends. At 
least ”—his eyes wavered—“ there is where 
I expect it to end—where I wish it to end, 
as a matter of fact.” 

The maitre de ballet’s face was puzzled. 

“ Now you talk riddles,” he complained. 

“T suppose that’s what it sounds like to 
you,” the younger man conceded; “ but— 
well, I. have a curious hunch that I’ve seen 
her and known her somewhere before. I 
know darned well that it isn’t possible— 
isn’t probable, at any rate; but I have the 
feeling. Whoever it is that she reminds me 
of certainly wasn’t a ballet dancer. I can’t 
explain that very well, either, since the girl 
she reminds me of is the vaguest sort of 
shadow. The whole thing’s probably a 
subconscious tangle of some sort; but there 
you are.” He gave a shamefaced smile, but 
his listener nodded encouragement. “I 
know pretty well what she'll be like. I’ve 
met dancers before.” 

“Not like Brazina!” 

“ Perhaps not, but they’re pretty much 
alike—hard, artificial, affected. They have 
to be, the Lord knows, to deal with life as 
they know it. This girl must have been 
dancing since infancy. Probably the only 
natural thing she does is to breathe.” 
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Brazina?”’ 

“ You’re prejudiced,” Oakes replied, with 
a stubborn insistence in his voice. ‘“ Any- 
way, I won’t believe that she isn’t like all 
the rest until I’ve seen her.” 

“ But you have!” 

““T mean close—face to face.” 

“ Ah, my friend!” Fuselli said mourn- 
fully, but his eyes were dancing. “ Now I 
know why you are the vice president of a 
bank. It is because you are clever. First 
it is that Mlle. Brazina reminds you of a 
friend, eh?” ° 

“No, not that exactly.” 

“And then you malign her, so that I 
shall have to prove that what you say of 
her is not true.” Fuselli was seeing dimly 
remembered visions of his own youthful 
lawlessness. ‘‘ What she reminds you of, 


my friend, is what she reminds us all of— —% 


our own forgotten innocence and purity.” 

“You think I’m romancing.” 

“My dear friend, I think you are per- 
fectly charming—and clever; and since you 
have been so much more clever than the ~ 
rest, you shall watch ‘ Carneval’ from the ~~ 
wings.” He ignored the young man’s de- ~ 
lighted ejaculation, and hurried on. “ But 
you will also— what is it? — watch your 
step. You will promise not to address 
Mlle. Brazina. If she should see you ”— 
Fuselli shrugged his guiltlessness in that 


event-——“ that is not my affair. If my dan-° | 


seuse wishes to make an eye at my young 
friend, I have no objection.” 


XVIII 


CARTER OAKES was in the wings that 
night, lolling unconcernedly among dusty 
Venetian canals, Japanese cherry trees, and 
Roman pillars. He was as insensible to 
the comic inconsistencies of his background 
as he was to the riot of back stage activi- 
ties going on about him. He saw nothing, 
heard nothing, until, in response to some 
magic cue, a fleeting vision of ruffles and 
crinoline and flying, dainty feet told him 
that Brazina had made her entrance. 

He heard the joyous uproar from the 
front that greeted her and the music that 
wove her, like an inner voice, into its har- 
monies. Again he was aware of terrific 
forces drawing him to her, and the hand 
that clutched the dusty bit of scenery at his 
side was trembling. 

In Columbine the faint touch of melan- 
choly with which Brazina had endowed her 
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other rdles was missing. She was rollicking, 
impish, buoyant. She seemed to have 
claimed her own rich heritage of exuberant 
youth. The audience hugged itself in mirth 
while her winged feet dispelled reality and 
wrought magic illusion in its stead. 

When the curtains fell together, Oakes 
had wormed a cautious way toward the exit 
that gave on the dressing room corridor. 
He heard the applause battering at the 
closed curtains, the smack of bare palms, 
loud cries of approval. He knew that she 
was responding with the quaint little ges- 
ture he had come to know—the gesture that 
inevitably woke within him a poignant long- 
ing for he knew not what. 

Then she had turned and was flying 
across the stage toward him. The mood 
of the réle she had just danced was still 
upon her. Her hair, done in myriad little 
puffs and curlicues, was dragging loose from 
its pins. Her eyes were dancing, her lips 


were parted, her flying feet scarcely touched 
the floor. 

She was almost in Carter’s arms before 
she saw him standing there, planted square- 
ly in her path. Before she swerved to pass 


him, she raised her eyes in a swift glance, 
upon which her rocketing little figure 
seemed to become impaled, like a lovely 
butterfly writhing on the end of a pin. 
Her eyes, crinkling with laughter a second 
before, widened, and her hands fluttered to 
her breasts, but her gaze clung to his in fas- 
cinated terror. 

Then, as lightning swift as it had come, 
the fear had gone from her eyes, and in its 
place was a breathless wonder. For the 
briefest instant they stood at gaze — the 
lovely Columbine, with her billowing skirts 
and her golden sheen of eyes and hair, and 
the tall young man in his scrupulously cor- 
rect dinner coat, his gray eyes questioning 
and reaching. In that instant the clamor 
about them—the thump and clatter of mov- 
ing scenery, the babble of voices, the shrill 
banter of the ballet corps trooping off to 
its dressing rooms—fell away, and the pun- 
gent odor of cosmetics and dusty canvas 
became imperceptible. Then, with a sharp 
breath, she was gone, a flash of bright color 
and twinkling pink toes. 

Fuselli spoke at the young man’s elbow. 

“Well, then, you have seen her! And 
was there ever in this world a lovelier Col- 
umbine? Is she the grandmother with 
lumps in her legs, monsieur?” 

There was no reply. The voice of the 
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maitre de ballet softened. He cupped his 
friend’s quiescent elbow and began picking 
his way across the cluttered stage. 

“He speaks not the language of mortals 
just now—is that it? Come, then, with 
Papa Fuselli, who knows of a certain cup- 
board upstairs wherein he has concealed a 
certain bottle that has been known to heal 
grievous wounds. Come!” 

Carter Oakes submitted docilely—insen- 
sibly, indeed—to that friendly touch on his 
arm, until the generous purpose of the little 
maitre de ballet rode into his dazed senses. 
Then he stopped and shook his head. 

“Thanks, but I won’t come to-night, if 
you don’t mind. My mother and her party 
are waiting for me. Some other time—and 
thanks again!” 

Fuselli watched the little door leading to 
the auditorium as it closed on the young 
man’s tall figure. His smile was a little 
wistful, a little envious, and just a trifle 
resentful. He was wondering whether Bra- 
zina had “‘ made the eye ” at his guest, and, 
if so, what sort of an eye it had been, 

Carter Oakes found his mother and her 
party in the foyer, waiting for him. Her 
voice and eyes recorded her pride-in her 
son as he came striding toward them. 

“Well, my dear! Lovely, wasn’t it? I 
declare the girl is a genius! Did you see 
her close? And is she really so young? I 
don’t believe it, you know. They say a 
really good ballet dancer never masters her 
technique until she’s old enough to be a 
grandmother. The car’s waiting. We’re 
dropping in at Henri’s for supper; and oh, 
by the way ”— she flung a mischievous 
smile at the others—“ that man of yours— 
that detective—phoned just after you’d left 
this evening. He says they’ve picked up 
the trail of that lost immigrant. Fancy, 
after all this time! He’s certain it’s the 
same girl.” ; 

Young Oakes was marshaling them into 
the big limousine at the curb—Ex-Senator 
Perrin and his wife, florid and lumpish from 
inaction, both of them; angular little Miss 
Hattie Froome, who had once been rich, 
but who was poor now, and a devoted satel- 
lite of his mother’s. He saw that they 
were regarding him expectantly, for the lost 
immigrant was rich conversational fare. 
Apparently he was expected to show a 
sheepish irritability, which would be the 
signal for mirth and ridiculous suggestions. 
He was grateful for the details—the tuck- 
ing in of rugs about plump or bony knees, 
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the directions to the chauffeur—that gave 
him a legitimate preoccupation; but, once 
seated, Mrs. Oakes followed up her first 
charge. 

“Good gracious! After turning us all 
into detectives to help find the girl, you 
might show a little interest! Your man 
says that it looks dubious, the way the girl 
is living; but then I never did believe she 
was the innocent little dumb-bell you paint- 
ed her, lovey. He says it will only be nec- 
essary for you to identify her.” 

Carter was desperately anxious to turn 
his mother’s persistent loquacity away from 
himself. 

“ Well, that’s fine, if he’s found her,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Mighty clever of him, don’t you 
think?” 

“ Just what I was saying,” Mrs. Oakes 
declared. ‘‘ Wouldn’t- you hate to be a 
burglar or a bandit these days, with all 
these clever detectives on your trail? Their 
tenacity, really—” 

There she was off! Carter had never 
been more grateful for the amaranthine 
flower of her garrulity. The stiff smile 
upon his lips relaxed; but even in that mo- 
ment, when he had never been more com- 


pletely detached from the solid realities of 
life, he felt a fleeting gratitude toward the 
unfortunate little immigrant who had de- 
flected their attention from him. 

Surely he must bear the mark of that 


brief encounter in the wings. Surely, if 
they were to listen, they would hear the 
immemorial chant to which his every sense 
was attuned. For she had seen him! Her 
eyes, sprinkled with gold they were, had 
met his, ‘and had there not been in their 
golden depths a fleeting recognition and— 
surrender? 
XIX 


Wuen Brazina fled from Carter Oakes, 
the invisible wings on her flying feet were 
not the wings of fear, but the wings of 
youth new-born. They were fluttering in 
her throat and wrists, whipping flames into 
her cheeks beneath her heavy make-up, and 
beating tumultuously beneath her firm little 
breasts. 

She ran past Macha Sladeck, who was 
lounging at the entrance to the corridor, 
and into her dressing room, where she flung 
the door to and flattened herself against 
it. The breathless wonder before which her 
incipient panic had fled was still in her eyes. 
The tall young man had not recognized her 


as his midnight passenger—that was the 
only fact of which, in that kaleidoscopic 
moment, she was certain. 

So significant had been that swift en- 
counter that the memory of her perform- 
ance, and of the applause that had scarcely 
died away in the vaulted reaches of the 
auditorium, was blurred and dim. The 
blithe and irresponsible Columbine, pirou- 
etting on her pink satin toes, seemed like a 
vague and alien figure. Between the mo- 


ment of her final bow before the curtain. ~ 


and her whirlwind return to her dressing 
room, zeons had elapsed. 

It was as if she had come abruptly 
upon a new world where dawn was break- 
ing—a world full of stirring life, of languid 
ecstasies yawning themselves into existence, 
of faint, sweet melodies. She was full of lit- 
tle fluttering tremors that made her want 
to weep for something which she could not 
name. 

The maid, reading in a little gilt-legged 
chair, had bounced dutifully to her feet at 
the entrance of the damnseuse. She was a 
stocky figure, broad of cheek bone and hip, 
with dull, heavy eyes and hair, and the sub- 
servient stolidity of her peasant origin. She 
had never completely recovered from the 
amazement into which she had been 
plunged on the day that Macha Sladeck 
had appeared at a Slavic employment 
agency and carried her off to the opera. 

From the first she had been hemmed 
around with interdictions and commands, 
which she had accepted obediently enough. 
If mystery surrounded the lovely creature 


whom she served, it was the rosy mystery’ 


in which the favored of the gods rightfully 
moved. 

It did not occur to Marussia to ques- 
tion the benignant fates which had rescued 
her from the eventless existence of an up- 
stairs maid, had endowed her with the neat- 
est possible uniform of black and white, 
and had curtaiied her hours of pleasant la- 
bor to the narrowest possible margin. 

She approached Brazina, and, with stub- 
by fingers gradually becoming more adept, 
began divesting the inert figure of the vo- 
luminous crinoline and roses. Instinct 
locked her tongue. One did not intrude 
upon the sacred silences of a mortal blessed 
by the gods. Deftly she bound a towel 


about the russet head, so that the dancer’s . Z 


slender, cream-dipped fingers should - not 


contaminate the shining glory of her hair. 


Deftly she disposed of Columbine’s filmy 
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garb and laid out her mistress’s somber 
street dress. 

Mechanically Brazina went about her 
dressing, wiping away the make-up, dust- 
ing her skin with powder, and looping back 
the hair that the maid had loosed from its 
fantastic arrangement. The air in the little 
room was heavy with the scent of hothouse 
flowers and of cosmetics. Brazina’s imagi- 
’ nation always pictured these flowers as 
coming from Macha Sladeck. All of them, 
in fact, had passed through his hands— 
where they had left their accompanying 
cards and messages. 

To-night she was unaware of the roses 
and lilies, and of the conglomerate scents 
that added a touch of romance to the magic 
world of her art. She moved in a daze. A 
sense of expectancy hung over her—an in- 
definable sense of impending excitement. 
She was scarcely conscious of the devotion- 
al ritual in which Marussia was engaged, 
or of the woman herself, until a series of 
little tentative coughs broke through her 
absorption. She glanced up with a swift, 
compassionate smile. 

“ T am slow to-night, Marussia,” she said. 
Since she spoke in English, the words were 
precise and stilted, like a child’s. 

_ The maid flung out her hands in quick 
' denial, and her dull eyes wavered guiltily. 

“No, mistress—it is I who am awk- 
ward to-night.” 

“ You forget to spik the American,” Bra- 
zina reminded her. 

Weeks before, the dancer had issued an 
edict that nothing but “ American ” was to 
be spoken in the little dressing room, but 
Marussia was forever slipping back into the 
familiar tongue of her home land. She 
shifted her feet in confusion. 

“ Excuse me, mistress. I did not know 
but that to-night, perhaps—” 

“To-night you must talk—much,” Bra- 
zina commanded, and laid both her narrow 
palms over her eyes. . 

The maid squatted at her mistress’s feet, 
and began peeling the fragile silk tights 
from those slender limbs. She launched 
dutifully forth on a recital of inconsequen- 
tial matters in her servant-girl English. 

Brazina, listening, tried desperately to 
hold her truant thoughts to the words. At 
any unfamiliar term or phrase she would 
interrupt, to ask for an interpretation, until 
its sense was clear. This was the nightly 
routine, but to-night the monotonous voice 
droning in her ears formed only a back- 
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ground against which the fluttering wings 
in her throat and breasts beat their demand 
for release. 

“ And to-night there is the ball,” Ma- 
russia was saying. “ They will all be there, 
and we shall dance. We have ordered sau- 
sages and white wine, and this Baida—he is 
from Kiev—he will play the zither.” 

It was not so much the words as the un- 
expected color on the maid’s high cheek 
bones, the sheepish grin on her wide, full 
lips, that arrested Brazina’s wandering 
thoughts. In Marussia’s voice and manner 
there was something vaguely analogous to 
the strange tumult in her own soul. 

“To dance?” she echoed. “Then you 
go from here to a party, Marussia?” 

“‘ Like I told you, mistress.” 

*“‘ And this Baida from Kiev? Who is he 
that is such a fine dancer?” 

“Baida Marvinsky, mistress. He is a 
fine dancer. Only half of a year has he 
been in America, yet already he makes 
much money. He plays the zither, and he 
is handsome — ah, he is more handsome 
than the American men!” 

“So!” Brazina said wistfully. “He is 
your—sweetheart, Marussia?” 

The heavy features of the maid were con- 
vulsed with crimson confusion, but her 
strong white teeth and bright eyes shone in 
a flashing smile. 

“One cannot always be sure of these 
things,” she temporized. ‘“ He has not yet 
said the word, but he take me many times 
to the theater, and he act sweet—very!” 

Brazina was dressed now, and ready to 
lower the voluminous black veil over her 
face. She had urged the maid to speech as 
ballast for her errant thoughts, but Ma- 
russia’s words had only served to define, in 
part, the surging unrest within her. For 
an instant she stared into that broad, con- 
tented face before she veiled her own and 
hurried out. 

Macha Sladeck was waiting, as he al- 
ways waited, in the narrow corridor outside 
the dressing room, his chair teetering on 
two legs against the wall. He rose at the 
sound of the closing door. 

“You have been longer than usual,” he 
chided suavely, and found that he must 
hasten to keep pace with her. 

There was the usual cluster of lounging 
figures about the switchboard and the mail 
boxes, exchanging airy persiflage with the 
doorkeeper. Brazina responded in English 
to the old man’s respectful good night, and 
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swept past the others, upon whose blithe 
loquacity her appearance had brought a 
sudden hush. On the sidewalk she passed 
through still another group, whose eyes fol- 
lowed her graceful, black-clad figure curi- 
ously, and stepped into the waiting car at 
the curb. 

Sladeck followed her quietly, closed the 
door, and turned, with an inconsequential 
phrase on his lips, to find her with her veil 
flung back and her eyes fixed intently upon 
his face. In the light that drifted through 
the car windows he saw that she was pale 
and her lips were trembling. She held out 
her hands, palms upward. 

“ Macha, Macha! When shall I be 
free?” 

It seemed to him that he had been wait- 
ing zons for that cry with the same pre- 
monitory dread with which, as a child, he 
had awaited the blast of thunder following 
a lightning flash. 

“ F-free!” he stammered. “ Why, little 
one—” 

“Macha! I want to be free!” 

The clamor of policemen’s whistles, of 
fretting motors, of disembodied laughter 
and careless voices, wove a strident accom- 
paniment to the girl’s cry: and now that it 
had come, Sladeck had only gripping fear 
to meet it. 

“Come, come!” he temporized frantical- 
ly. “ This is not the talk of la Brazina, 
who has already danced her way into the 
hearts of so many!” 

“ But that is not freedom! I have not 
danced my way to freedom, Macha! Must 
it always be like this? Is it that I shall 
never be free, like other people?” 

“Free!” he repeated, and put a sharp 
incredulity into the word. “ My Brazina, 
are you not dancing in the big theater? 
Did you not say that this would be 
enough?” 

“Yes, yes—I thought that it would!” 
He saw that the girl was trying desperate- 
ly to understand some strange upheaval 
within her. “ But it is not enough!” She 
turned to him, her small fists doubled sav- 
agely. “Have I not earned the right to 
freedom? Would they still pursue me 
now? Am I to go on like this—forever? 
Why, even Marussia, she is free. She 
serves me. She is humble and poor, yet she 
does not need to go veiled—to be forever 
afraid!”  Brazina struck her breasts with 
her knotted hands. “She has what I have 
not, for all that they applaud me, for all 
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that my father taught me. I would change 
places with her—she is free!” 

He had gathered the torn shreds of his 
composure into a makeshift nonchalance 
during that passionate speech. He looked 
at her reproachfully. 

“ Ah, little one, it is as I feared—you 
are becoming weary. It is not, after all, 
enough that I have found for you the op- 
portunity to dance—to make your father’s 
dreams for you come true!” 

The charge went home, filling her with 
chagrin and humiliation. Then, vehement- 
ly, frenziedly, she tried to justify the rebel- 
lion that she herself did not understand. 

“ Yes, it is true—all that! You did that 
for me, and I am not ungrateful—I should 
die if you were to think so. It was enough, 
at first, just to dance as he had planned, so 
that he should not have died in vain; but 
now ”—she flung her head back against the 
cushions—“ I want also to be free! And 
you said that I should be some day.” 

“ What, then,” he asked, in a carefully 
restrained voice, “do you think freedom 
would bring you that you do not already 
possess?” 

She shook her head uncertainly. 

“ Ah, so much! I do not know how to 
say it.” 

Her gaze went past Sladeck through the 
closed window of the car, which was 
jammed in a noisy crush of home-going 
cars at their corner. Through the window 
she caught a kaleidoscopic view of bare 
shoulders and smiling faces, flowers and 
cuddling furs. Suddenly he felt her fingers 
in a grip on his wrist. 

“ Look—out there! I want to be like 
that—to be part of that life, to talk and 
laugh and have friends! You see how gay 
they are, but I do not dare to look at them, 
except through my veil, and then they be- 
come shadows. That is the way they look, 
through my veil—like shadows!” 

The big car had turned down a dim side 
street and had drawn up at the curb half 
a block from Brazina’s dingy old house, as 
was its custom. Sladeck helped the girl out 
silently, and they waited until the car had 
shot forward before they went on. 

Sladeck had been grateful for the inter- 
ruption—erateful that he need not speak 
just then, for his tongue and lips were as 
dry as withered figs. His mind was search- 
ing frantically among the store of weapons 
he had prepared for this very emergency, 
and was finding none potent enough for his 
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need. He said slowly, so as to keep his 
voice unstressed: 

“ But you have known from the begin- 
ning that it must be like this. I tried to 
make it quite clear. Now you speak as if 
we had never considered these things. 
Come! I shall go in with you, and you 
shall tell me what has happened that you 
should say these things.” 

He followed her up the stairs, where the 
dim light seemed to give a murky outline 
to the conglomerate odors hovering in the 
musty halls. As he climbed, his forebod- 
ings were invaded by a sharp curiosity. 
What was the origin of this sudden insur- 
rection? Was it only the girl’s natural re- 
action to those weeks of bondage? ‘Was it 
the effect of the adulation tendered her by 
her audiences? Was it only the outcrop- 
ping of her latent youth? 

His thoughts went feverishly back over 
the evening, and hesitated for an instant at 
the memory of a tall figure that had stepped 
so precipitately out of the wings as almost 
to collide with the fleeing , Columbine. 
From Sladeck’s position in the dressing 
room corridor, the incident had appeared 
wholly fortuitous and innocent, and he dis- 
missed it now. 

As Brazina unlocked her door and 
switched on the light, he was wondering 
what attitude he should take. Should he 
meet her incipient mutiny with rebukes, 
with hints of exposure, or should he assume 
a benevolent tolerance? 

Her hopeless gesture as she flung off her 
cloak and veil, her eyes bright to frenzy, 
decided him. 

“Come, now!” he said genially. “I was 
afraid this might become irksome for you, 
though you were so certain that it would 
not.” 

“Yes, I was certain, but that was be- 
cause I did not know what it would be 
like.” 

“Yet I tried to tell you, little one.” 

“T know,” she admitted. “I thought 
that it would be enough to dance. When 
I dance, then I am happy; but I cannot 
dance always, and, when I am not dancing, 
then I am nothing—a shadow among shad- 
ows. I want to be something besides the 
dancer, Mlle. Brazina. I want to be alive 
myself—Brazina Laborga, the girl!” 

It occurred to Sladeck that the simple 
black frock, with its touch of white at 


I ' throat and wrists, made an admirable frame 


for her tragic mood. 
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“T want to live!” she was saying again. 
“T want to be free!” 

He shrugged his shoulders and essayed a 
tolerant smile, but the clutch on his heart 
tightened. 

“You are impatient, my dear. It is as 
I have said—” 

“But I have been patient,” she insisted 
desperately. “It has been long—long!” 

“And would you risk discovery now, 
after all our trouble?” 

She turned to face him fiercely. 

“Yes!” she said. “ To-night I feel that 
it would be nothing. Let them find me and 
send me home! At least I should be real. 
I could uncover my face and go into the 
world without this fear.” 

The unexpectedness of the girl’s reply 
brought Sladeck to his feet, his little black 
eyes narrowed, his own caution swept away 
by fear. 

“That sounds very brave,” he said, and 
his voice shook; “ but you have forgotten— 
or perhaps you no longer care—that if you 
are discovered now, you will incriminate 
me and cheat the men who engaged your 
services.” 

He saw the desperate light go out of her 


. eyes, and the burden of obligation and re- 


sponsibility settle almost tangibly upon her. 
Her arms dropped limply to her sides, and 
she shook her head sadly. 

“No—I did not think of those things. 
Now you will believe me ungrateful!” 

Sladeck’s voice was suave and tolerant 
again. 

“TI think you impatient, or perhaps 
tired,” he said. He came and stood before 
her. “ Was that why these thoughts came 
to you, little one? You seemed happy 
enough when we drove to the theater.” 

For an instant her eyes, lackluster and 
dull, gazed back into his, and a faint line 
drew itself on her young forehead. As she 
hesitated, wondering, the picture of that 
tall, lean figure, and of the questioning gray 
gaze that had held her own, came back to 
her. She turned away, her hands fluttering 
to her throat, aware of an instinct old as 
the wings of unrest that she had stilled. 

‘“* What was it that made you unhappy?” 
Sladeck was demanding. 

“T—TI don’t know.” 

“Nothing happened to-night? 
spoke to no one?” 

““T spoke to no one.” 

He went to the door, came back, and 
went to pacing the room with short, nerv- 
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ous steps. There was something here that 
he could not understand—something om- 
inous. The fickle fates were assailing his 
stronghold. Already its first defense—the 
bulwark of her fear—had been swept away 
on the flood of her revolting youth. Only 
the sense of her obligation remained. How 
long would it withstand the attack? With 
what could he reénforce the structure he 
had built about her? 

He came to a pause before her where she 
stood, subdued for the moment, but with 
the afterglow of her mutiny still smoldering 
in her eyes. The pounding of his heart 
filled his throat almost to suffocation, and 
his thin nostrils were quivering. He reached 
for the girl’s hand, and kept his gaze upon 
it, lying limp and white in his own, as he 
spoke. 

“ Brazina, little one, I have thought of a 
way—a way that will give you what you 
ask for.” 

“T ask for nothing, except to be free!” 

“ Then—then marry me; Brazina, and 
you shall be free.” 

He saw her hand tense on his own, but 
he did not lift his eyes. Her reply came to 
him in a scarcely audible whisper: 

“ Marry you, Macha? Marry—” 

“ As my wife, you would be free,” urged 
Sladeck. 

He did not expect her to question that, 
though he was prepared to give her a plaus- 
ible explanation. He was not prepared for 
the round incredulity in her eyes when he 
glanced up at her face. 

“ Marry you?” she echoed, as if repeat- 
ing the words drew their meaning more 
clearly for her. 

He nodded. His thoughts were too busi- 
ly engaged in drawing their own bright pic- 
tures to note the gradual change from won- 
der to alarm in that uplifted face. He had 
found the means of making his fortress im- 
pregnable—of making the genius he ex- 
ploited his own for life! 

“ Marry you, Macha?” 

She took a step away from him, her 
hands at her throat again. She was shak- 
ing her head slowly, but her eyes were still 
bewildered. 

“Well!” he said, and essayed an indul- 
gent smile. “I have surprised you, then; 
yet it is not so strange, little one. You are 
@ woman and I am a man. We are both 
from one country. It should not seem so 
Strange to you.” 

“ A woman!” she whispered. 


She was looking past him, and he felt 
her receding from him—not her physical 
self, but the essence of her, which for a mo- 


ment he had seemed to hold within his 


grasp. It nettled him. It was as if his | 


words had served only to evoke some sleep- 


ing thought within her that had nothing to 
do with his proposal. E 

“ And you have just said that you want- | 
ed to have your freedom,” he reminded her 
sharply. 

Her eyes came back to his. 

“ Ves—yes!” she said. 

“T offer it to you.” 4 

She laid her fingers impulsively over his, 7 


It was a gesture almost maternal, and be- 


hind it was a suppressed eagerness. 
“Yes!” she said again. “I know, and 
I am grateful; but now—now I see that I 


want even more, Macha Sladeck—even ~ 


more! Iam greedy, perhaps, but it is true. 
Let us forget that you said this thing. Let 
us forget that you thought it.” A 
His brows drew together and shadowed — 
his eyes, and his lips lifted in a smile that 
was more like a sneer. 
“ Forget it—you say that?” 


“ Yes—is it not better? And yet I am ~ 


glad that you spoke, for I think I know 
why. It was to protect me; but I would 
not let you do it, even if I had been able, 
and I am not.” 

“ But, little one—Brazina—” 

“No, please! It is enough. I know you 
—TI know you would even say that you love 
me; but I would not have you lie, my 
friend!” 

He saw his blunder then, and flushed 
dully. Once more he was ridden by a sense 
of futility, of inability to cope with this 
lovely, inexplicable creature, who was 
neither the dancer whom he had exploited 
nor the fugitive he had deluded, but one 
endowed with rich resources of soul and © 
mind that seemed to expose his own de- ~ 
spised mediocrity. 4 

“ You must go,” she was telling him, and 
again her voice was trembling with sup- 
pressed eagerness. ‘“ You will forget that I 
spoke as I did. I shall be patient. It is 
perhaps, as you said just now, that I am a 
little tired. Good night, my friend, and 
thank you!” 

In her manner there was the subtle qual- 
ity before which, for ages, lesser beings 
have bent the knee. Macha Sladeck, how- 
ever, made no such comparison as he stum- 
bled through the door that she held open 
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for him. He only knew that for the mo- 
ment he was defeated, and that his impo- 
tence had been made more acute by the 
consuming rage within him. 

Brazina sensed nothing of this. She 
scarcely saw him, scarcely heard his mut- 
tered words of parting, into which he tried 
to inject an airy inconsequence. The sud- 
den and inexplicable unrest that had urged 
her to mutiny had taken palpable form in 
those last few moments. Macha Sladeck’s 
words had clarified her vision. 

“You are a woman,” he had said, and 
had answered the unformed question that 
had bred her unrest. 

A woman! She repeated it breathlessly. 
It opened the closed door into that dazzling 
new world which she had first glimpsed 
through Carter Oakes’s eyes; and now she 
at what heaped treasures that world 

eld. 

So assiduously had the dead ballet mas- 
ter nurtured the genius of his daughter, so 
intent was he upon making that sensitive 
face and pliant body a plastic medium to 

(To be continued in the February 
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portray the moods and emotions of her 
réles, that the flower of her embryonic 
womanhood had been left inviolate in its 
little crypt of incomprehension. Now she 
knew what it was that had fluttered in her 
throat and wrists, and had throbbed to suf- 
focation in her heart. 

She was a woman! That was the mes- 
sage that had lain in those gray eyes. They 
had taken no cognizance of her art, they 
had stripped her of her make-up and the 
bright garniture of the theater. Their mes- 
sage had been for her—not for Mlle. Bra- 
zina, the dancer, but for Brazina Laborga, 
the woman! She knew now that she had 
fled away because she had wished to stay; 
and the same ageless wisdom told her that 
he would follow. 

In the center of the shabby, tawdry room 
she stood, aware of nothing save the pul- 
sant throb that assailed her whole tense, 
vigorous young body. She knew that. de- 
spite her own earnest endeavor, despite Ma- 
cha Sladeck’s crafty machinations, she 
would not remain a shadow much longer. 
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THE DREAM GALLEON 


I saw a galleon grow toward morning’s shore 

Up moon-illumined tracks of endless foam; 
Nearer with sweeping bulk of sail it bore, 
Scattering reflected planets left and right, 

Riding through galaxies that flecked night’s dome. 


Greatened about with visionary light 
Like the moon’s halo on a stormy night, 
Cargoing dreams for men it drew to port, 
With merchandise of a translunar sort 

Of which no supercargo could take tale 
Where only solid things of day prevail. 


For some it cargoed hope, for some despair, 
The answer or denial of a prayer; 

But, both to the content and ill-content, 

The captain’s voice was from the galleon sent: 


“From foreign ports and over wandering foam 
If ships brought nothing but their cargoes home, 
If merchants gained alone by what they sold, 
No metal would be less in worth than gold!” 


Harry Kemp 





The Relenting Lady 


SHOWING ONCE MORE THAT MUCH MAY HAPPEN ON A LONG 
OCEAN VOYAGE 


By Edmund Snell 


RIS TREMELLYN tipped the taxi man 
with the few odd coppers in her purse 
and a winning smile that made him for- 

get for the moment that he had expected 
more. To the porter who had opened the 
door she pointed out her various pieces of 
luggage with the ferrule of her miniature 
en-tout-cas. Then she flitted through the 
somber-clad, ever changing crowd that 
thronged Waterloo Station toward the 
ticket collector who stood beneath an array 
of little black boards which bore, in white 
lettering: 


OCCIDOR LINE—S. S. SARDINIA—BOAT TRAIN 
¥I.00 


As he deposited the last hat box so that 
it formed the pinnacle of a fair-sized moun- 
tain, with the barrow as its base, the un- 
shaven porter winked broadly at the equal- 
ly unshaven taxi man, who had just satis- 
fied himself that his fare had left nothing 
of value behind. 

“J. T.,” said the taxi man, referring to 
the gilt-embossed initials on the suéde cover 
of one of the cases. “ She’s #, all right, I 
give you my word!” 

The porter grinned. 

“Shouldn’t care to be ’er ’usband!” he 
declared, preparing to follow the lady. 

The other was climbing back into his seat, 

“’Usband!” he echoed contemptuously. 
“ Where’s your eyes? Women of that sort 
don’t never ’ave ’usbands!” 

He shook his head knowingly, and, con- 
tent with having summed up Iris Tremellyn 
in a nutshell, pulled leisurely out. 

The porter stared after him, his forehead 
wrinkled, his mouth agape. Then, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, he turned to the re- 
sponsibilities of the moment. 

Iris Tremellyn, slender, dark, daringly 
clad, paused until the porter came up with 


her. Then she submitted her ticket for in- 
spection and flitted through the barrier with 
the air of a duchess and an appearance that 
suggested a gorgeous butterfly that had 
somehow fluttered into a tunnel inhabited 
by a colony of plodding wood lice. She 
passed on, spreading as she went a fra- 
grance that set dowdy dowagers sniffing 
contemptuously and exchanging significant 
glances, and caused worried fathers of fami- 
lies to cease fumbling with a multitude of 
papers in order to follow her with their 
eyes. 

She had found the corner seat reserved 
for her, and had just settled herself com- 
fortably, with a pile of magazines at ler 
elbow, when Warren Scales thrust his small, 
well-groomed head through the window. 

“ Hello, Iris!” he said in greeting. “So 
you’re making the trip, after all?” 

She surveyed the newcomer without any 
sign of concern. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it? Where’s your mus- 
tache?” 

Scales felt his lip. 

“ Shaved it off last week,” he «xplained. 
“ They don’t know me on the Occidor Line, 
and the people who used to watch my 
movements pretty closely think I’m in the 
States; but you can’t be too careful. 
How’s Bob?” 

The girl’s eyes flashed. 

“‘ How the devil should I know?” 

“Well, you ought to. He’s your hus- 
band, you know.” 

Iris yawned. 

“Oh, is he? I’d almost forgotten!” 

Scales laughed. 

“ Well, I’m mighty glad to see you, any- 
way. Are you alone?” 

“ Looks like it, doesn’t it?” 

“Good! I’m in precisely the same boat. 
We'll work together.” 
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“ We won’t,” retorted Iris with emphasis. 
The man frowned. 

*“ What’s the game?” 

“ There’s no game in it whatever. By 
the way, in case you put your foot in it, 
my second name’s Tremellyn, and I’m a 
respectable married woman going back to 


__. her husband in the Malay.” 


Scales pursed up his lips and whistled 
softly. 

“ How do you spell that?” he inquired 
mockingly. 

“TI don’t quite remember,” admitted 
Iris; “ but you’ll find it in the passenger 
list.” 

“It’s a nice name,” laughed the other. 
** How did you come to think of it?” 

“It’s his name.” 

Warren Scales looked puzzled. 

“Whose name?” 

“ The man I’m going out to. How many 
more times do you want me to tell you?” 

“Then he actually exists — this fellow 
Trelawney?” 

“ Tremellyn,” corrected the girl. ‘“ He’s 
gone crazy on me, and I get reams from him 
every mai!.” 

“ And you don’t know how to spell his 
name!” 

“ That’s easily explained. He just signs 
himself ‘ Hugh,’ or ‘ Hughie,’ and I never 
can remember whether there’s a ‘ y’ or an 
‘e’ in the last syllable.” 

“ What did you tell the shipping com- 
pany?” asked Scales. 

“TI didn’t. He fixed all that—sent me a 
hundred for the passage, too. Wasn’t it 
nice of him?” 

Scales’s eyebrows lifted. 

“Very! Well, Iris, I can tell you two 
things. One is that you'll find his name 
on your ticket, if you bother to look. The 
other is that if the poor, benighted devil 
had half a notion what was in store for him, 
he’d wander off into the jungle and shoot 
himself. I suppose he’s got money?” 

She nodded brightly. 

“ Oceans of it!” 

Scales drew his head from the window. 

“Well, he'll probably need it—every 
cent of it!” he declared, and strode off 
down the platform. 


II 


Ir1s took a puff and a mirror from her 
hand bag, and proceeded to replace the par- 
ticles of powder that her discussion with 
Scales might have shaken off. 
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She had studiously avoided this debonair 
international crook for the past eighteen 
months, and the prospect of four weeks or 
so of shipboard in Warren Scales’s imme- 
diate vicinity did not greatly appeal to her. 
She disliked the man, mistrusted him, and, 
if the truth be told, was more than a little 
afraid of him into the bargain. For all his 
anxious inquiry after the health of the ab- 
sent Bob — one of whose names she had 
once, in a weak moment, consented to take 
—Scales was far more likely to be able to 
lay his finger on the man than Iris herself. 
If she bothered her pretty head about prov- 
erbs at all, she certainly clung to an adapt- 
ed one to the effect that sleeping husbands 
should be allowed to lie! 

Iris was always out for big game, and, 
having a definite issue in view, she was 
careful not to allow side issues to distract 
her from her main purpose. Hugh Tre- 
mellyn was her present objective. She 
knew him as a big Penang planter, and had 
run across him once in Singapore. From 
what she remembered of him, he promised 
to be an easy bird to pluck; but she had no 
desire to permit Warren Scales to have a 
share in the plucking. 

The fact that the adventurer had always 
simulated an ardent affection for her prom- 
ised to be awkward. She began thinking 
furiously, and two hard little lines appeared 
on her forehead just above the bridge of 
her nose. 

She must be civil to Scales, but she must 
contrive to slip away from him, unobserved, 
at Penang. At the earliest opportunity she 
must cultivate the acquaintance of some- 
tody with whom she could flirt pleasantly 
throughout the trip, using this convenient— 
and, at present, imaginary—young man to 
keep the troublesome crook at his proper 
distance. 

As she slipped the puff and the mirror 
back into her bag, and snapped it shut, the 
door was wrenched open suddenly, and a 
young man jumped into the compartment. 
He wore a gray flannel suit and a soft felt 
hat which looked as if it had been pushed 
on in a hurry. He deposited a raincoat on 
the seat and a suit case on top of that, and, 
having discovered that the heating appa- 
ratus prevented his other case from being 
pushed under, placed it in the rack. 

“Lord, that was a near shave!” he re- 
marked to nobody in particular, slammed 
the door, and, leaning out, planted a hand- 
ful of money in an upturned palm. 
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Iris realized that the train had begun to 
move, and that three people were running 
along the platform to keep up with it. She 
saw an elderly, distinguished-looking gen- 
tleman with a white mustache, an angular, 
pleasant-featured woman, and a pretty, 
fresh-faced girl. 

Twenty seconds, and only the girl re- 
mained in view. 

“ Good-by, Peter, dear!” she called 
breathlessly. ‘“ Look after yourself!” 

“ By-by, old thing!” returned the young 
man. “Don’t forget! I’m going to take 
you with me next voyage!” 

He drew in his head, knotted his hand- 
kerchief around the window strap, and, 
grinning to himself at his ingenuity, hung 
the strap out of the window. 

“ They expect you to go on waving,” he 
said to Iris, as if considering that this some- 
what unusual action required explanation. 
“T hate sentiment!” 

Iris laughed. 

Now that he was sitting down, adjusting 
his trouser legs and straightening himself 
out generally, she discovered that he was 
quite good-looking. He had blue eyes, his 
closely cropped fair hair showed a decided 
tendency to curl, and his skin was pleasant- 
ly tanned. He had been out to the East 
before—any one could see that at a glance. 

Iris prided herself on being a student of 
character. This young man had a bit of a 
temper, when he chose, and his mouth and 
chin were on the weak side. She liked his 
hands, which were long and well shaped, 
and indicated the clerk rather than the 
backwoodsman. , 

She leaned her head against the cushions 
and smiled softly to herself. She had been 
looking for a man—a man of a certain type 
—and here, excited and aching to talk to 
somebody, was one who as nearly ap- 
proached the required standard as was hu- 
manly possible. 

Iris knew a thing or two about life. She 
knew that with most young, good-looking 
men love-making is a habit, and that it is 
not an easy habit to shake off all at once. 
As far as her experience went, to ensnare 
a mere male hot from a recent parting was 
as simple as catching him on the rebound. 
It was all a question of playing the cards 
properly, and nobody knew more about 
playing cards than Iris Tremellyn — with 
the possible exception of Warren Scales. 

“How far are you going?” she asked 
presently. 


I’m in a bank there, you 


“ Shanghai. 
What’s your 


know. It’s not a bad place. 
destination?” 

“ Penang. My brother’s a planter near 
there.” 

The man leaned forward, his hands 
clasped between his knees. 

“Ts he, by Jove? So you're going out 
to him?” 
“Yes. The woman I had arranged to 
travel with fell ill at the last moment, and 
I had to go alone. It’s very unfortunate, 
for I haven’t the slightest idea what one 

has to do.” 

She had succeeded in working the wed- 
ding ring she wore as Mrs. Tremellyn from 
her finger, and was about to drop it in her 
bag, when she remembered her name on 
the passenger list, and resolved to pose as a 
widow. It would save a lot of unnecessary 
explanations. 

“One doesn’t have to do anything in 
particular,” explained the young man. 
“ You just walk on the boat, your baggayre 
follows automatically, you get a steward 
to find you your cabin, and then you just 
laze about until the Sardinia steams into 
Penang harbor.” 

She favored him with a look of well 
simulated admiration. 

“T suppose you’ve been doing this sort 
of thing for years and years?” 

He flushed. 

“I? Good Heavens, no! 
twenty-five.” 

“T should have thought you were thirty, 
at least,” said Iris, lying for all she was 
worth. 

“ Would you really? Now that’s rather 
funny, you know, for most people take me 
for less than my age. However, it doesn’t 
matter a rap or a button either way, does 
it? So you’re going to Penang! It makes 
me almost wish I was. My name’s Peter 
Dyson, by the way.” 

“T know it is,” was her reply. “It’s 
printed in enormous letters on all your 
labels.” 

“That’s the mater—she always does 
that. What’s your name?” 

“ Tremellyn.” 

He glanced at the initials on her jewel 
case. 

“ Trene?” he suggested. 

She smiled and shook her head. 

“ Tsobel?” 

“ No.” 

“ Ivy?” 


I’m only 
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She shuddered. 

“T give it up,” he cried. “The only 
other things I can think of at the moment 
are Isaac and Ipecacuanha!” 

“In that case, I suppose I shall have to 
tell you. It’s Iris. How does that appeal 
to you?” 

“T like it,” said Dyson. He moved over 
to the corner opposite hers. ‘I suppose 
you smoke?” he added, opening his case. 

“ Rather!” 

“Which kind do you like—Turkish or 
gaspers?” 

“ A gasper, please,” she replied, and they 
both laughed. 

III 


A PERFECTLY natural sequence of events 
—-pivoting around the facts that the Bay 
of Biscay was at its worst, that Iris was ill, 
and that Peter was not—brought Dyson 
into contact with Warren Scales. 

The latter, who occupied an expensive 
suite on the A deck, had roped in Jarvis, 
an elderly adventurer whose gray hair and 
benevolent aspect had been of as much use 
to him in his career as his pumice-stoned 
finger tips. These two had weathered the 
storm pretty well, and, having nothing more 
profitable in view until the gale had blown 
itself out, they turned their attention to 
Peter Dyson. 

Dyson’s first twenty-four hours on board 
the Sardinia were as gray and uninspiring 
as the cloudy sky. The excitement of 
leave-taking having died down, he found 
himself left to his own resources, which 
were nil, and his own thoughts, which were 
gloomy. ‘The solitary occupant of a spot- 
less table amid a wilderness of similar but 
untenanted tables, the lone prowler of de- 
serted decks, one of three or four amid the 
chill atmosphere of a sadly neglected smoke 
room, he was ripe for any form of excite- 
ment which would prevent him brooding 
over his parents, Diana—the girl he had 
promised to take out with him—and the 
singularly fascinating woman who had evi- 
dently fallen an early victim to the prevail- 
ing malady. 

Less than an hour after Warren Scales 
and his confederate embarked upon their 
first tactful and carefully worded overtures, 
the young bank employee from Shanghai 
was sampling apéritifs in the expensive suite 
on the A deck. This was at eleven o’clock 
"on the second day out from Southampton. 
They met again before dinner, and from 
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nine o’clock until one in the morning they 
indulged in a mild game of poker, at the 
conclusion of which Dyson — smoke-dried 
and slightly hilarious—groped his way 
down narrow passages and an imposing 
flight of stairs to his little inside cabin a 
couple of decks below. 

His general impression of his newly 
found friends was that they were astound- 
ingly good fellows, perfect hosts, and good 
losers; for a casual assessment of his world- 
ly wealth showed him that he was four 
pounds seven shillings to the good. The 
discovery did not surprise him. Scales and 
Jarvis were decent enough chaps, with 
money to burn, but they couldn’t play 
poker, and Peter Dyson rather fancied him- 
self at that particular game. 

The following morning they played 
again, with Dyson’s luck still in; but at 
night, on a slightly increased stake, he was _ . 
less fortunate. His friends’ play appeared 
to have improved, and Dyson never remem- 
— being dealt such rotten hands in his 
ife. 

At Gibraltar the sun greeted them 
through the mist, and, with sickly sudden- 
ness, Dyson realized that he was more than 
thirty pounds down. 

It was at this juncture, just. when he was 
endeavoring to decide between making a 
final effort to pull level again and with- 
drawing gracefully, that Iris Tremellyn— 
looking very fresh, and amazingly recov- 
ered—hove into view. She came tripping 
along the deck and greeted him cheerfully. 

“ Hello!” she cried. ‘ Admiring the dear 
old rock?” 

Dyson started. 

“ Thought this was your first trip.” 

Iris laughed. 

“Oh, I’ve been as far as this before. I 
went to Algiers once. My father took me, 
ages ago. How do you feel?” 

“ Fine,” returned Dyson. “I’ve been 
fit all the way. How did you get on?” 

“ Terribly! Don’t let’s talk about it! 
What have you been doing with yourself?” 

Dyson dropped his cigarette end over 
the side, and surveyed a ruffian with an in- 
gratiating smile who was trying to dispose 
of a collection of fans decorated with 
brightly clad Spanish ladies and gallant 
toreros. 

“ As a matter of fact, I’ve been playing 
cards.” : 

Iris screwed up her eyes. ~ 

“ Not for money, you bad boy?” 
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Dyson nodded. 

“ 1’m afraid I must plead guilty. There 
wasn’t much in it,” he added hastily, not 
wishing to shock her. 

“ How did you get on? Did you win?” 

“T did at first. Latterly I was down a 
few pounds?” 

“ Pounds!” exclaimed Iris, in innocent 
horror. “I can see I shall have to look 
after you!”’. 

Her dark eyes searched his face. She 
was beginning to get interested. 

“ Just a run of bad luck,” continued the 
young man loftily. ‘“‘Somebody’s got to 
lose, you know. I shall get it all back in a 
couple of days.” 

She stared shoreward. 

“You found some c:d friends, then?” 

“Oh, no—just a couple of decent old 
buffers who were at a loose end and wanted 
something to do.” 

“ Tell me their names,” suggested Iris. 

“You wouldn’t know them, if I did.” 

“Then there’s no harm in telling me.” 

*‘ Jarvis and Scales.” Dyson looked at 
his watch. “ That reminds me—I’ve an 
appointment with them at eleven. D’you 
mind?” 


She bit her lip. This intimacy with War- 
ren Scales did not fit in with her plans at 


all. She took Dyson by the lapels of his 
jacket and made him look at her. 

“‘ Confess!” she challenged him. “‘ You’ve 
lost a lot of money to these two men, and 
you can’t afford it!” 

He blinked uneasily. 

“TJ don’t say I can’t afford it—” 

“But you can’t—you know you can’t. 
Has nobody told you it’s stupid to play 
with chance strangers? How do you know 
they aren’t crooks?” 

Dyson laughed. 

“You needn’t bother yourself on that 
score. They’re genuine, right enough. I 
think I know a crook when I see one.” 

He was so chock-full of self-assurance 
that the woman wanted to laugh. 

“ But the fact remains that you can’t af- 
ford to lose—not,” added Iris slyly, “ if 
you ever hope to take that pretty girl out 
East with you!” 

Dyson flushed to the roots of his hair. 

Before he could frame a suitable reply, 
Scales and his benevolent-looking friend 
emerged from the smoke room together. 

“Come along, Dyson!” called Jarvis. 
“We're waiting for you.” 

Iris drew herself up. 
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“Mr. Dyson has just promised to take 
me on shore,” she said, without the flicker 
of an eyelid. ‘“ You don’t mind, do you?” 

Scales moistened his lips. He stood for 
some seconds, gazing fixedly at her. Then 
he turned on his heel with a laugh. 

“ Oh, if that’s the case, we’ll excuse you, 
Mr. Dyson. Come on, Jarvis! We'll see 
if any of the convalescents feel like a 
game.” 

They moved off, arm in arm. Dyson 
stared after them until they were lost to 
sight on the far side of a deck house. 

“ They'll think me an awful worm!” he 
announced presently. 

Iris, who knew just what they were 
thinking, smiled reassuringly. 

“ You don’t really mind what other peo- 
ple think, do you? I suppose they’ve got 
fifty pounds of your money already.” 

“ Thirty-three,” corrected the transpar- 
ent Dyson. 

She sent him below for his hat. Hardly 
had he disappeared when Warren Scales 
put in an appearance for the second time. 

“T want to talk to you, Iris,” he an- 
nounced between his teeth. 

The woman stifled a yawn. 

“Well, it doesn’t cost anything. Fire 
away!” 

“If you start queering my pitch, I can 
make it mighty awkward for you.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Sucked him pretty dry already, haven’t 
you?” she inquired. 

“That’s neither here nor there. He’s 
my bird, you understand, and I don’t want 
you shoving your nose in.” 

“Your bird, is he?” she returned. 
“Well, when you next see him, ask him 
who traveled down to Southampton with 
him. He'll tell you.” 

“* What d’you want him for?” 

“‘ That’s my business.” 

Scales fingered his chin. Presently a 
queer smile illuminated his features. 

“T never knew you hang on to any- 
thing unless there was a lot behind it. What 
d’you know about this guy?” : 

Iris surveyed him coldly. 

“You'd like to know, wouldn’t you? 
Supposing I told you that his mother put 
me in charge of him, so as io keep him 
out of mischief—what then?” 

“T can’t say I know much about the 
average British mother,” said Scales; “ but 
I'll give her credit for a lot more sense. 
Look here, Iris! I’ve always tried to steer 
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clear of quarrels with you. Now that 
you’ve given me the tip that you’re on a 
solo game, I’m not out to butt into your 
business, any more than I expect you to 
interfere in mine. ‘That fellow’s your pi- 
geon, you say. Well, I’m believing you. If 
you think he’s worth your while, you can 
keep him; but don’t get him wondering as 
to who I am or what I am. Got me?” 

Iris nodded. 

Scales caught sight of Dyson, and began 
walking away, humming softly to himself. 

“What did that fellow want?” asked 
Peter. 

“Ym so glad you came back,” mur- 
mured Iris. ‘“ He was trying to make out 
that we had met before, and of course that’s 
positively ridiculous.” 

“Was he?” exclaimed Dyson, thorough- 
ly indignant. “Ill talk to him about 
that!” 

She rested a tiny hand on his sleeve. 

“Please don’t! I don’t suppose he'll 
bother me again, and I should hate to cause 
any trouble.” 

“ But I don’t like that sort of thing,” 
persisted Dyson. 

“ Nor do I, but it can’t be helped. You 
can choose your berth on a boat, but you 
can’t choose your fellow passengers, can 
you? Supposing we go ashore?” 


IV 


It is to be supposed that every heart, 
however hardened it may have become by 
rough usage and bitter experience, still re- 
tains some vulnerable spot. On that long 
trip to the East, surprising as it may seem, 
Iris Tremellyn, who had never loved a man 
before, fell head over ears in love with 
Peter Dyson. 

Love, which to the law-abiding section of 
humanity is not without its painful phases, 
reduced this beautiful, self-possessed ad- 
venturess into a state of positive agony. 
Honest at last with herself, she saw herself 
naked and ashamed, bereft of paint and 
powder, a pitiful, posing thing, aping an 
accent that was as easy to throw off as her 
clothes. She who had always scoffed at it, 
was forced to admit that even respectability 
had its uses. 

She wanted Peter. She haunted him. 
She responded to his caresses so ardently 
that she frightened him, and she stole back 
\ to the loneliness of her stateroom to sob 

\ herself bitterly to sleep. 
Carried completely off his feet, Dyson 
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asked her to marry him, and from her re- 
fusal sprang their first quarrel. 

The Sardinia had engine trouble, and 
was held up at Colombo for a fortnight. 
Peter and Iris had the first two days on 
shore together, and it was in that spice- 
laden atmosphere, in a time of enforced, 
delicious idleness, that he found his tongue. 

The old Iris would have played with him 
and temporized, but the new and awakened 
woman blundered. 

He refused to listen to her explanations, 
Strode off in a huff, and, consumed with 
self-pity, promptly returned to Warren 
Scales’s gambling table. 

They made it up, more or less, the fol- 
lowing morning, after Dyson had awakened 
to the miserable realization that he had 
nothing but his ticket to see him from Co- 
lombo to Shanghai, and that -e would have 
to borrow before he could settle with his 
stewards. ; 

Iris wormed the story out of him. She 
thought for a long while, and finally. dis- 
patched a long letter to Hugh Tremellyn, 
sending it by a steamer that would reach 
Penang at least a week before the Sardinia. 

Thereafter, to Dyson’s surprise and an- 
noyance, she transferred her affections to 
Warren Scales. 


It was late in the evening when they 
reached Penang. 

Dyson, hanging disconsolately over the 
rail, was surprised to see Iris approaching 
him, all smiles. Her tropical attire fitted 
her admirably, the little en-tout-cas was 
tucked under one arm, and she carried the 
jewel case that he remembered noticing in 
the train. 

“Tm getting off here, Peter,” she said. 
“The boat stops until to-morrow, and I 
want you and Mr. Scales to dine with me 
on shore.” 

Dyson shook his head. 

“T’d rather not, if you don’t mind.” 

“ Don’t be a fool!” said Iris. “ You’ve 
got to. You'll see why afterward.” 

Dyson straightened himself wearily. 

“I don’t see that it can do any good,” 
he grumbled. “ We had a jolly good time 
up to a point, and then you let me down 
with the sort of bang one doesn’t easily ~ 
forget.” 

She eyed him queerly. 

“There are quite a lot of unpleasant 
things in this world, Peter, that are done 
for our good. I wonder if you realize that! 




























Well, I’m not here to lecture you. I’ve 
come to drag you out to a little farewell 
dinner, with a motor tour to follow. My 
brother can’t get away to meet me, but he’s 
sending his car. Be a sport!” she whis- 
pered in his ear. “ You'll never regret it 
as long as you live. I want to make up for 
my treatment of you—some of it, at any 
rate. You'll come?” 

“‘ T suppose so.” 

They climbed down present'y to where 
a fleet of sampans rocked amid a host of 
many-colored jellyfish. 


V 


Tue car had a native chauffeur, witn a 
red handkerchief knotted around his sleeve. 

“TI told my brother to mark him like 
that,” Iris explained, as they climbed in. 

She looked hard at Scales. 

“What aout your kit?” asked Dyson. 

“We'll:come back for that. I can fetch 
it when we’ve driven you both to the ship.” 

Dyson, wedged in between Iris and 
Scales, still conscious of his poverty, and, 
feeling utterly out of his element, asked‘no 
more questions. 

They drove on into the night, through 
narrow roads where countless insects 
hummed a chorus like the wind in wires, 
where shadowy branches met above them 
and the entire atmosphere seemed pleasant- 
ly new and strange. 

They were approaching a bend when 
suddenly there came a sound like a rifle 
shot, and the car slowed to a standstill. 

Scales peered over the side. 

“What’s that?” he demanded. “A 
burst?” 

A score of dark figures broke from the 
bushes and surrounded them, and the busi- 
ness end of a revolver was thrust under the 
adventurer’s nose. 

“Your money!” demanded a guttural 
voice. “ All you’ve got!” 

Iris screamed. 

Dyson laughed aloud. 

“A holdup, eh?” he said. “ Well, gen- 
tlemen, I’m afraid I shall have to disap- 
point you—unless a dollar and forty cents 
is any particular use. I was pretty sick 
when I lost to you, Scales, but it appears 
that I was destined to part with it in any 
case!” 

Warren Scales had turned a deathly 
white, and his teeth chattered. Dyson 
could see this in the light from the hurri- 
cane lamp that the leader of the gang held 
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up. A grimy paw dived into the crook’s 
breast pocket and withdrew a wallet of con- 
siderable size. 

The leader stared at Dyson. 


“No money, you say? Get out into the . a 


road!” 

Dyson obeyed. For reasons best known 
to herself, Iris followed. 

Peter slipped swiftly around the back of 
the car, grabbed at the leader’s revolver 
arm, and, with surprising ease, succeeded 
in wrenching the weapon from him. 


“ Now we'll see how matters stand!” he 


cried. ‘“ Put up your hands, you black 
assassin!” 

At this moment the chauffeur, who had 
sat motionless as a statue, started up the 
engine and drove off into the blackness. 
Scales, in terror for his life, had run back 
along the dark road. 

The leader of the gang looked at Iris. 

“Do you mind telling this hot-headed 
friend of yours to renounce his apparent in- 
tention of murdering me?” he suggested. 

“Say, Hughie, that was just fine!” said 
Iris, and held out her hand for the wallet. 

Dyson stared from one to the other. 

“What’s the idea?” he asked. 

Iris came close up to him. 

“Put down that shooting iron, and I'll 
tell you. Hughie, do you mind doing just 
one more favor for me? I want you to 
leave us for five minutes.” 

“ All right!” agreed the stranger, readily 
enough. “ T’ll send these men of mine back 
to their quarters. By the way, Iris, old 
thing, I don’t in the least object to staging 
a mock melodrama for you, but I’d like to 
know that the other chap gets his pocket- 
book back.” 

“ Don’t worry,” said Iris. 
that.” 

She picked up the lamp, as the planter 
turned on his heel, and fished some notes 
from Scales’s wallet. 

“There, Peter! That’s what Scales took 
from you.” 

Dyson recoiled in horror. 

“My dear girl, what on earth are you 
driving at? I couldn’t take that. I los it 
to him fairly.” 

Iris laughed until the tears ran down her 
cheeks. 

“ Fairly! 


“T'll see to 


Oh, my sainted aunt! Listen, 
Peter! We're all out-and-out crooks to- 
gether—Scales, Jarvis, and I! Don’t you 
get me? Scales wanted me, and I was using 
you to keep him off. I didn’t mind him 
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plucking you at first, but afterward—I got 
to like you. Then we had that dust-up at 
Colombo, and you got wild, and played 
with Scales again. I felt that it was my 
fault, and I planned this little holdup. All 
you’ve got to do now is to pocket these 
notes. They belong to you. When you 
get back to the boat, give Scales his pocket- 
book with the money that’s left. Say you 
found it lying in the road after the gang 
had bolted.” 

“T see!” said Dyson slowly. “ But he'll 
miss the rest of the money.” 

“He will, but he won’t say anything. 
He'll be mighty glad to find what’s left. If 
he so much as mentions the matter to you, 
go straight to the purser and say that his 
real name is Matt Rossiter—that’s all!” 

Dyson brought his fist heavily down on 
the palm of his other hand. 

“ A card sharper, eh? By Gad, I’d just 
love to show him up!” 
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“ Well, don’t, unless you can’t help it— 
for my sake. So you don’t like crooks, eh, 
Peter?” 

She was looking up into his face. 

Dyson gulped. 

“T like one!” he said, and tried to pull 
her to him, but she slipped from his reach. 

“I know you do,” she whispered back; 
“but you mustn’t, Peter. You’re an awful 
old fool, but you’re clean, and I—well, I’m 
not. You’ve got to pull yourself together 
and begin those weekly letters to that girl 
of yours at home. That isn’t my brother 
you saw just now. I never had a brother. 
He’s a sort of—friend. Stop where you are 
—the car’s coming back for you. Good- 
by, Peter!” 

She gave a little gasping cry and ran 
sobbing into the trees. 

A light like a miniature searchlight ap- 
peared on the road, and Dyson heard the 
deep, harsh note of a motor horn. 





THE WOMAN’S VIEW 
“WE are going over the hills,” I said, 
“To yonder star; 
You see it there, how white it is, 
How bright it is!” 


She leaned on my shoulder and said: 
“We are?” 


“Oh, yes!” I said. “We shall climb together 
The hills of dawn, 
Walking together the upland lawn 

In the crystal cold, 

And meet the sun like a god of gold 
Stepping out of the sea.” 


“Qh, shall we?” said she. 


“We shall go where the dew is born 
In the holiest heights of the morn, 
And we shall watch for our delight 





The retreating armies of the night, 

See the stars stream by like a waterfall, 
And the very voice of God shall hear 
Through the ether clear.” 


“ Oh, love,” she answered, “ this is all— 


I shall be with thee!” 
Richard Leigh 
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A NEWSPAPER WOMAN’S ORIGINAL EXPERIMENT IN GIVING 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE TO THE LOVELORN 


By Beatrice Ashton Vandegrift 


IRIAM HALE reflectively fingered 
the handle of her coffee cup, 
brought her gaze to a focus upon 

the young man opposite her, and began, 
seriously; 

“Do you know, Larry, that my con- 
science is beginning to hurt?” 

“ And do you mean to be insinuating,” 
returned Larry, curbing a twinkle of his 
Celtic blue eyes, “ that a newspaper woman 
has a conscience?” 

“Yes, in this case. Larry, when I stop 
to think that I have been the arbiter of a 
thousand souls, have directed hundreds of 
hesitant feet on a road which may have 
been the wrong one, it—appalls me!” 

“‘ Crushing!” bantered Larry. 

“Don’t be such an imp, Larry! There 
are some things in this world that can’t be 
laughed off, you know, and this is one of 
them. I mean it. I’ve really been worry- 
ing about those poor, perplexed young peo- 
ple who have written to me from the depths 
of their hearts and asked me for advice. 
And what have I given them? A superflu- 
ous caution, concocted without a moment’s 
serious reflection between sips of hurried 
coffee in a place like this. Why, Larry ”— 
she laughed, half in shame — “ I’ve been 
turning out advice like—boiler plate!” 

“ Efficient little woman!” exclaimed 
Larry, with admiration. 

“Larry, you’re a rogue!” scolded Miri- 
am, a fine frown penciling her brows. 
“Can’t you understand how I feel about 
all this? Why, here’s a letter I got this 
morning, for instance.” She explored the 
depths of her shiny black hand bag. ‘“ Oh, 
here it is! 


“‘Derar Miss HALE: 

“<“T am a young girl, eighteen, brown-haired, 
blue-eyed, and considered pretty. Recently I met 
@ man two years my senior, and he proposed to 
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me. He went away, saying that he would come — 
back, but he has not done so, and has not writ- 
ten. Dear Miss Hale, what shall I do, as I love 
him very much?’ ” 


“Touching!” observed Larry, though his 
sober blue eyes belied the lightness of the 
remark. 

“Tt is,” agreed Miriam. “ And here’s 
the reply I shall probably dash off while 
waiting for dessert: 


“*My dear, you must forget this man. His 
actions show plainly that he is not serious in his 
attitude toward you. You are young, my dear, 
and there will come others more worthy of your 
affection.’ 


“ And I,” stated Miss Hale, “can toss 
off a thing like that between omelette and 
chocolate éclair, while poor little Broken- 
heart is anxiously waiting for the next edi- 
tion to bring her a magic word of wisdom 
that will spirit her man back to her with 
wedding bells! I tell her to forget him, 
that he isn’t worthy of her. How do I 
know? I tell her there will come other 
men. How do I know that? And even 
though it may be true, what comfort could 
it possibly be?” 

“Aye, what indeed?” grinned Larry. 
“Can you imagine, now, the comfort it 
would be to a woman who has known the 
smile of Larry O’Moore to be told that | 
there are other men?” 

“Larry, you’re impossible!” 4 

“No, darlin’,” he denied gravely. 
“ Nothing is.” ; % 

“Well, but I do wish -you’d take me 
seriously!” 

“ Miriam, I wish you'd take me—seri- 
vusly,” he begged, his voice trembling a lit- 
tle beneath its banter. _ 

Miriam studied him coolly through long, 
sweeping lashes. 
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“ Dear boy,” she told him at length, with 
a curiously maternal smile, “I feel toward 
you much as I do toward tonic. You're 
bright, sparkling, and exhilarating; but, 
dear heart, the label says to ‘shake well 
before taking.’ ” 

She laughed provokingly. 

“All right!” consented Larry, squaring 
his shoulders. 

“ That’s not the kind I mean, Larry. I 
mean that you need a mental shaking. 
With your brains and energy, you should 
be doing something bigger in the world than 
pawing over secondhand copy in a musty 
newspaper office.” 

“ But I am going to do something big,” 
declared Larry exuberantly. “ Don’t you 
call a successful -novel anything?” 

“When you’ve finished the first chapter, 
Larry, I'll admit that you’re on the way to 
accomplishment.” 

“ Ah, Miriam, Miriam!” he coaxed, in 
his soft, Celtic slur. “ If I had you to come 
home to, ’twould make all the difference in 
the world. I could write twenty novels, 
and, what is more, I could sell them.” 

“ Do that first, Larry, and you may have 
me to come home to.” 

She cut firmly into her chocolate éclair, 
crushing it as ruthlessly as she had crushed 
Larry’s dreams. 

“A fine lot of advice you’re handing the 
lovelorn!” he grumbled. 

“T’m sorry,” said Miriam, returning to 
her original topic, “ but I intend to insti- 
tute a reform.” 

“Eh?” exclaimed Larry hopefully, lift- 
ing his rumpled, dark head like a wild pony 
on the nfoors. 

“My plan,” stated Miriam, with quiet 
zeal, “is to bring my readers—at least, as 
many as I can—into personal contact with 
me. That’s the only way I can get a real 
insight into their troubles.” 

“Good Lord!” exploded Larry. ‘ Do 
you intend filling the office with a lovesick 
tribe of females from the Bronx to the Bat- 
tery, all wailing out their troubles in every 
key known to the musical ear? St. Peter, 
it Il be a wake!” 

“You’re burlesquing it, Larry. I shall 
choose one letter only each week, and have 
the writer come to me. She shall live with 
me for the following week, so that I can 
get to know her, and can help her in what- 
ever way she needs.” 

“Live with you!” repeated Larry, in- 
credulous. “You're taking an awful 
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chance, Miriam, on getting your throat cut 
and having the family jewels stolen!” 

“ And you talk to a newspaper woman 
of taking chances!” scoffed Miriam. “ What 
do you think I’ve been doing the last three 
years, ever since old Hardy took me on? 
Fires, murders—from East Side to West 
Side—poking my nose into everything 
under the sun—rubbing elbows with every 
sort of creature that God has made, from 
the best to the worst; and you talk to me 
of taking chances!” 

“ Hush, Miriam! You knew, if I had 
had my way, you’d be sitting home on a 
silk cushion!” 

“And wondering where the rent was 
coming from.” 

“It’s better for a woman to be wonder- 
ing about it,” said Larry grimly, “ than to 
be out getting it.” 

“Not this woman!” 

Larry poured the rest of his cream upon 
his apple pie. 

“Well, what do you think of my 
scheme?” asked Miriam brightly, after an 
uncertain silence. 

“T appreciate the big heart that prompt- 
ed it, darlin’.” 

“But the scheme, itself?” 

“It’s crazy. Hardy will never let you 
do it.” 

“ Hardy isn’t going to know anything 
about it. It’s my own personal undertak- 
ing. I’m sorry you think it’s crazy, be- 
cause I was going to ask you to help me.” 

“ And I will,” promised Larry resolute- 
ly. “If you’re going to do something fool- 
ish, you'll need my help.” 

“Thank you!” returned Miriam gra- 
ciously. “I appoint you judge of this 
week’s prize letter. Come to the house on 
Saturday, and there’ll be a batch to choose 
from. Now, I’ve got to run along. I have 
an appointment to interview the ‘ most 
beautiful girl in America.’ Don’t you wish 
you could meet her, Larry?” 

“ Ah, but I have!” whispered Larry, 
lending Miriam a deft hand with her coat, 
his eyes bent to the beauty of her upturned 
face. 

For a moment she stood confused, like a 
young girl in the shyness of her first com- 
pliment. Then— 

“ Blarney!” she flung over her shoulder, 
and swept from the restaurant with the air 
of a goddess. 

Larry watched her as she went, tall, slen- 
der, wrapped close in her long coat of squir- 
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poise of the ages in her worldly little walk. 
And Larry sighed. 


II 


“ONLY nine letters to choose from!” ex- | 


claimed Larry, on the following Saturday, 
dumping the nine into his awkwardly made 
lap. ‘“ The broken heart market must be 
slow this week!” 

“It’s unusually good,” contradicted 
Miriam calmly, from the mauve plush dav- 
enport across the room. 

She was stitching away at a silk cushion, 
to add to the gay assortment piled high 
above her head. Larry watched the winter 
afternoon sun upon her pale gold hair, and 
followed its path to the interesting pattern 
it wove upon the warm blue rug—a pattern 
molded by the wicker bird cage swinging 
slowly in the window. 

“T usually get about half that many,” 
she added, drawing a long orange thread 
through her lips, ‘and have to make up 
the rest.” 

Larry chuckled, and the little gray love 
bird answered him from its cage. It was 
all very homy and simple and nice. It 
seemed to Larry like a realization of his 
dream picture. 

“Have you hit upon the prize letter 
yet?” asked Miriam, with interest. 

“TI think I have,” answered Larry, look- 
ing up. “If there ever was a poor devil 
that wanted help, it’s this one. Listen to 
his tale of woe, darlin’, and your two pretty 
eyes will swim like the Lakes of Killarney. 
The young fellow starts out by saying: 


“* Dear Miss HALE: 

“<T am a man of twenty-eight, blue-eyéd, black- 
haired, and considered handsome, and I have the 
bad fortune to be in love with the most beautiful 
girl in the world. A million times I have asked 
her to marry me, but she thinks she cam do with- 
out me. My dear Miss Hale, how can I prove 
to her that she’s wrong?’ ” 


Larry ended on a curiously wistful note. 
He cleared his throat. 

“ This letter gets the prize,” he decided. 
“All this poor lad needs is a bit of your 
own personal contact, darlin’, and—” 

“ Larry!” 

Miriam dropped her work and sat bolt 
upright. A gay blue cushion slipped from 
oe her and slid to the rug with a soft 
plop. 
“You—you—oh, Larry, when will you 
grow up?” 
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“ When you get young again, Miriam.” 
He eyed her steadily, the mischief fading 
from his merry blue eyes. She challenged — 
his glance for a moment, and then resumed 
her sewing, somewhat confusedly. 

“T think,” she told him, “ that you are 
perfectly. horrid! Did you compose the 
rest of them, too?” 

“ Ah, now, Miriam,” he begged, “ don’t 
get mad! Maybe it was only a trick, but 
that letter came from the bottom of my 
heart. However, the judge eliminates en- 
try No. 1 and passes on to the next. 
Hello!” 

“Is this one genuine?” asked Miriam 
suspiciously. 

“Cross my heart!” vowed Larry. “It 
reads: 

“Dear Miss HALE: 

“‘T am nineteen years old, and don’t know 
whether I’m pretty or not; but I want to be, so 
much, and to make everybody like me, especially | 


one. Oh, Miss Hale, if you could only help me! 
““* VANESSA BirD.’ 


“ This,” declared Larry, “in the unani- 
mous opinion of the judges, wins the fur- 
lined saxophone. Evidently Miss Bird 
craves charm, and what better example of 
it could she wish than that portrayed by 
the very person to whom she has appealed? 
I think, Miriam, that a week in your so- 
ciety would do her a world of good.” 

“You're right, Larry,” admitted Miriam 
soberly. “ That’s just the sort of girl I 
could help most. She wants to be popular. 
She apparently wants a man, and doesn’t 
know how to get him. I think I could show 
her how.” 

“You could!” substantiated Larry, with 
conviction. 

And in another five minutes a letter sped 
on its way to Miss Vanessa Bird, seeker of 
charm. 

ill 


“Just sit here a moment, Miss Bird,” 
invited Miriam, “ while I finish this story.” 

She smiled cordially, ensconced herself 
behind a battered oak desk, from which her 
typewriter presently began to bark like a 
kennel of young dogs, and left the seeker 
of charm to glean what she could from her 
surroundings. 

The visitor sat with her hands in her lap, 
an oasis of repose in a desert of activity, 
Around her, a battery of typewriters re- 
enforced the clattering of Miss Hale’s ma- 
chine with artillery-like sharpness. From 
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one corner, during lulls in the heavier fir- 
ing, came the pattering of a so-called 
“noiseless,” like autumn rain on dead 
leaves. 

In the center of the room, under low- 
hung lights, a group of green-shaded indi- 
viduals bent over a semicircular table, 
marking an assortment of yellow sheets 
with fat lead pencils. From this table two 
boys rushed madly to a paper chute against 
the whitewashed wall, committing long 
sheaves to the unknown depths of the com- 
posing room below. Telephones jangled 
constantly, impatient hands jerked them 
from their hooks, more impatient voices 
barked into them; and in this bedlam of 
inharmonious sound, the intermittent click 
of the telegraph maintained a quiet, almost 
soothing, undertone. 

Miss Bird brought her bewildered glance 
to rest upon the gentleman at the desk di- 
rectly opposite her—a hurried gentleman 
who simultaneously answered the telephone, 
sorted papers, chewed a cigar, marked mar- 
gins, called “ Boy!” and successfully avoid- 
ed colliding with a half full mitk bottle at 
his elbow. He was busily engaged in past- 
ing together long strips of paper with glue 
from a huge give pot, when the telephone 
burred viciously. He jammed the receiver 
against one ear, shifted his unlit cigar to 
the other corner of his mouth, and snapped: 

“ Hello!” 

Miss Bird watched him with wide, curi- 
US eyes. 

“ Hello, hello!” he repeated, without in- 
flection. “Who? Jenkins? What’s that? 
Reporting the Baudermann story? Ail 
right, let’s have the dope. Wait, 171 put 
O’Moore on the wire. What, you couldn’t 
get it? The hell you couldn't!” His voice 
soared alarmingty. “‘ Well, why the devil 
didn’t you stick? Good Lord! What 
in the—” 

His cold green eyes met the round, wide, 
brown ones of the strange girl. He broke 
off, a flush of embarrassment warming his 
cheeks. 

“ All right, Jenkins,” he resumed more 
calmly. “Let it go. Never mind it. 
Come back.” 

He snapped the receiver to its hook and 
turned to his glue pot. 

Miriam was watching him, much amused. 
Then she stood, collected her manuscript, 
and covered her machine. 

“ Here’s the story, Mr. Hardy. I’m go- 
ing now,” she informed him pleasantly. 
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He growled an unintelligible something 
without looking up. Miriam took Miss 
Bird’s arm, and they descended in a creak- 
ing freight elevator to the ground floor. In 
another moment or two they were traveling 
uptown in a subway train. 

Then it was that Miss Bird drew breath 
and spoke. 

“TI don’t see how you ever do it!” she 
marveled. 

“Do what?” 

“ Qh, rushing around like this and—and 
being in that terrible place with all those 
men!” 

Miriam smiled wisely. 

“My dear,” she said, “you have just 
learned your first lesson in the art of being 
popular—and that is the need of self-ef- 
facement. I couldn’t work in that terrible 
place, as you call it, if I preserved the con- 
sciousness that I was a woman; but I for- 
get it. I become merely a part of the Eve- 
ning Satellite. Forgetting my own sex, the 
others forget it, too, and I am to them 
merely part of the Evening Satellite, as they 
themselves are.” Her mouth curved hu- 
morously. “ Then in you come, my dear, 
and in a moment you change the atmos- 
phere of the whole place.” 

“ How?” asked Vanessa innocently. 

“By cramping Hardy’s vocabulary,” 
chuckled Miriam. “ Just one look at you, 
“te he deprived us all of a wonderful string 
oI— 

“Why, he doesn’t s-swear in front of 
you, Miss Hale, does he?” exclaimed Van- 
essa incredulously. . 

“Why shouldn’t he? It’s just a habit 
of his.” 

“ But you’re a—lady!” 

“ Now I am,” returned Miriam laconi- 
cally. ‘“ In there I was merely an automa- 
ton, like the rest. That’s why I get along. 
A woman in business can’t afford to be 
shocked at anything. Man has never want- 
ed woman butting into his work. He 
thought he would have to treat her with 
drawing-room courtesy, and big business, 
you know, can’t be done in pink tea style; 
so we've had to efface our sex, to become 
mere cogs in the wheels of industry. Do 
you suppose my being a good-looking 
young woman causes any stir in the office? 
Did you see any one even notice me? Did 
a heart flutter because I passed?” 

“One did, I think,” said Vanessa timid- 
“T mean that nice man with the black 
He sat at his 


ly. 
hair and lovely blue eyes. 
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typewriter just looking at you, and looking 
and looking—” 

“Qh, that was Mr. O’Moore,” inferred 
Miriam. ‘“ He wasn’t looking at me inten- 
tionally, of course — just gazing off into 
space for inspiration, perhaps. You see 
what I mean, don’t you, Vanessa, when I 
say that self-effacement is the first step to- 
ward popularity? Men nowadays don’t 
like a girl who plays up her sex. It’s the 
comradely, sportsmanlike woman who 
eventually wins a man’s heart, not the silly 
little self-conscious fool who giggles and 
blushes and drops her glance every time a 
fellow looks at her. Well, they can say 
what they want to about the flapper, .but 
she has one thing on her old-fashioned sis- 
ter—she can meet a man’s eye! Here’s 
our stop.” 

They wriggled from the crowded train 
and emerged into the street, which was 
lightly powdered with snow. Facing east- 
ward, they made their way past tall, dark 
houses with high steps, until Miriam 
steered her charge up a certain flight, en- 
tered a dark hall, and, after three more 
flights, pushed open the door of the cozy 
blue and yellow room which had seemed to 
Larry to be the abode of his dreams, on 
the day when he chose the very guest who 
now stood hesitant upon its threshold. 

‘“ Come in, dear!” urged Miriam pleas- 
antly. ‘“ Put your things there.” 

She took off her hat and coat, helped 
Vanessa with hers, and donned a pretty lit- 
tle blue kitchen apron. 

“ Run in there,” she ordered, motioning 
to her bedroom, “ and tidy a bit while I see 
about supper.” 

Vanessa did as she was bid, and soon ap- 
peared in the kitchen door, her round face 
shining, her brown curls damp on her high 
forehead. 

“ Can’t I help?” she volunteered. 

“No, dear. There isn’t a thing to do. 
Just perch on that little stool and tell me— 
everything. In the first place, your mother 
didn’t mind your coming?” 

Vanessa said no. 

“ Well,” Miriam went on, deftly break- 
ing the white of an egg into one blue bowl 
and the yolk into another, “I’m glad of 
that. And so you have set your little heart 
on vamping all the men! A laudable am- 
bition; but couldn’t your mother tell you 
how?” 

Vanessa said she guessed her mother 
could, except that she was a little old-fash- 
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joned, and thought all a girl had to do was ™ 

to sit home and wait for a suitor. 4 
Miriam agreed that nowadays, of course, 

such tactics were quite, quite ineffectual. 


“ A woman must first pick out the man __ 


she wants,” she told Vanessa, “and then 
go about winning him with every art she — 
possesses. Modern: love, you know, has 

been reduced to a science. Now, about 
this man whom you mentioned in your let- 
ter, my dear. 
— about him? You are—in love with 
im?” 

Vanessa blushed and said no, that she 
just wanted him to like her, so that she 
could show the other girls) He was so 
popular, such a sheik! It would be a2 ~ 
feather in her cap if she could parade him | 
in chains before their admiring eyes. a 

“J—T’ve always wanted every one to 
like me,” she confessed, with tears in her 
eyes. “I wanted to have scores of boys 
ask me to dances and rave about me; but 
nobody has ever liked me, except John.” 

“Who’s John?” inquired Miriam, beat- 
ing the egg into a stiff, white froth. 

“ He’s a boy 1 know.” 

“Tn love with you?” 

Vanessa nodded. 

“* What does he do?” 

“Oh, he works in a radio shop, puttering 
around.” 

“ He isn’t awfully ambitious, then?” ~ 

“No, he doesn’t pay much attention to 
work, except that he’s always fooling with 
something he says he’s inventing.” 

“My dear,” said Miriam decisively, 
“then he isn’t the man for you. Make ~ 
him amount to something before you let ~ 
him hope.” The picture of Larry flashed 
across her mind, and she went on with 
spirit: “ If you’ve read history at all, Van- 
essa, you'll notice that the men who have 
done big things were inspired by exacting 
women who granted kisses only in exchange 
for kingdoms. Of course, it’s too bad the 
poor boy is so hopelessly in love with you; 
and I suppose you flout him and scout him 
outrageously. Well, Vanessa, when a wom- 
an gets a man where she can either take 
him or leave him, she usually—leaves him.” 

Vanessa swallowed hard and looked 
thoughtful. She did not speak again until 
supper was served on the pretty little gate- 
legged table. 

“ Do you know, Miss Hale,” she began 
irrelevantly, in her slow drawl, “I’ve been 
thinking how queer it is that editor stopped 
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‘swearing in front of me, when I’m not half 
as pretty as you. But I’m glad he did!” 
she added with satisfaction. 
Miriam frowned. In some unaccount- 
able way the topic irritated her. 
_ “Well, dear,” she said, “ we won’t talk 
any more about him. This evening we’re 


3 going to see two young men whom you'll 


like much better.” 

“Who are they?” asked Vanessa, with 
interest. 

* One is that Mr. O’Moore who works on 
the same paper with me, and the other is 
Mr. Amerman, who draws cartoons for the 
Daily Blazon. Be especially nice to Mr. 
O’Moore, child. Vamp him to your heart’s 
content. In fact, he’s just the man to try 
out your charms on before going back home 
to stun your elusive sheik. Practice makes 
perfect, you know,” she concluded lightly. 

“TI like Mr. O’Moore,” stated Vanessa, 

buttering bread. 
_ “Well, don’t tell him so,” advised Miri- 
am, a trifle irritably. ‘ You must be subtle 
—very subtle. Your one fault, dear, is that 
you are too patent. You do not excite the 
interest or the imagination. Be reserved, 
be mysterious. Sophistication makes for 
charm these days, Vanessa, and you’re not 
the least bit sophisticated.” 

“T am,” contradicted Vanessa stoutly, 
her brown eyes wide. “I know a lot, but 
I don’t keep thinking about it all the time, 
so I guess that’s why it doesn’t show on my 
face.” 

Miriam said nothing; but after supper, 
while Vanessa cleared the table, she took 
the opportunity to study herself, long and 
earnestly, in her glass. 


IV 


“ Vanessa, child, you deserve a spank- 
ing!” scolded Miriam, vigorously tossing 
her coat upon the davenport. She and 
Vanessa had just come home from the the- 
ater, escorted by the two gentlemen afore- 
mentioned. ‘ You treated poor Mr. Amer- 
man detestably!” 

“T didn’t like him,” returned the incor- 
rigible one. 

“You didn’t have to. I didn’t, either; 
but you could have been nice to him. I 


“] didn’t like him,” reiterated Vanessa 


maddeningly. ‘“ He’s an old flirt, and he 
kept on talking about being sober for two 
whole days as if he was proud of it. Ugh! 
I wouldn’t even look at him.” 
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“My dear,” lectured Miriam firmly, 
“there’s another lesson you must learn if 
you ever hope to be popular. It’s this— 
be equable. Be pleasant to every one. 


’ Never, never let a man know that you dis- 


approve of anything he does. It’s fatal.” 

“JT don’t care if it is,” said Vanessa stub- 
bornly. ‘Why should I be nice to Mr. 
Amerman when I hate him, and would 
never marry him?” 

Miriam raised her eyes in exasperation. 

“ Child,” she explained, “ it’s just this— 
you can never hope to create that certain 
aura of charm about your person when you 
are nice to some and disagreeable to others. 
Another thing, Vanessa—you acted like a 
perfect child with Mr. O’Moore. What in 
the world were you talking about?” 

“Oh, nothing,” answered Vanessa; 
“ only tobogganing, and hot dogs, and such. 
And then we found that he knew a friend 
of mine.” 

“There!” broke in Miriam. “ There’s 
another thing you shouldn’t do—drag in 
the name of a mutual friend to further your 
own acquaintance. It’s as bad as an intro- 
duction over the telephone.” 

“T know,” said Vanessa humbly; “ but 
Larry said—” 

&“ Who?” 

“Larry. He told me to call him that.” 

“Vanessa!” reprimanded Miss Hale, a 
curious heat pervading her. ‘“ You have no 
right to call Mr. O’Moore by his first name 
on such short acquaintance! It isn’t being 
done, even in this advanced day and age!” 

“I’m sorry,” apologized Vanessa. “TI 
didn’t know you’d be mad about it.” 

“T’m_ not,” refuted Miriam coldly. 
“Why should I be?” she added unneces- 
sarily. ‘Mr. O’Moore is merely a good 
friend—a likable, irresponsible boy who—” 

“He’s not irresponsible,” defended Van- 
essa loyally. “TI think it’s wonderful, the 
way he gave up everything to take care of 
his poor mother, ever since he was sixteen— 
always working and working, and never 
having any fun.” 

Vanessa gulped. 

- “You seem,” said Miss Hale icily, “ to 
have learned a good deal more about Mr. 

O’Moore in one evening than I have been 

able to in three years’ acquaintanceship! 

It’s the one thing I must compliment you 
upon, Vanessa—you have let a man talk 

about himself. Now I’m going to get your 
couch ready. Do you mind sleeping there 
to-night? It’s really not so bad.” 





Vanessa cheerily said that she did not 
mind. . 

Miriam went to her room, continuing 
conversation through the open door, while 
Vanessa undressed in the dark, folding her 
clothes neatly and placing them upon a 
chair with convent-taught precision. 

“Now I’m ready for bed!” she pro- 
claimed, pirouetting to Miriam’s door in 
her flannel nightgown. She paused, aghast. 
“Oh, Miss Hale, what wonderful, wonder- 
ful hair you have! Why, you—you’re 
beautiful! Ugh, how could that horrid man 
ever swear in front of you? I bet,” she 
concluded admiringly, ‘“ that he wouldn’t 
now!” 

“ Probably not,” agreed Miriam, smiling 
in spite of herself, and drawing the comb 
through her masses of dull gold hair. 
“ This is one of the few times I allow my- 
self to be myself. At this moment,” she 
added, looking at her image in the glass, 
“T am not merely a part of the Evening 
Satellite.” 

“You're the evening star!” whispered 
Vanessa worshipfully. 

“ Blarney!” laughed Miriam good-na- 
turedly. “ Now skip to bed!” 

Her light snapped out, and the two rooms 
swam with soft, pregnant darkness. Came 
the sound of drawn covers—the turning of 
Vanessa’s restless little body—a sigh. Then 
her voice, sleepy, but still positive: 

“ Miss Hale! Miss Hale!” 

“Yes, Vanessa.” 

“ Larry told me I did right not to pay 
any attention to that awful man who had 
been sober for two days. He said never to 
do anything that went against my — my 
grain. He said—what was it? Oh, yes— 
he said never to compromise my ideals; and 
I won’t, either, because I like Larry!” 

Vanessa promptly went to sleep; but 
Miriam heard the first faint twitter of spar- 
rows that morning, and wearily watched 
dawn paint in the clock on her dresser. 


V 


THE week was gone. Miriam returned 
to her rooms after putting the seeker for 
charm on a homeward-bound subway train, 
and sank on the sofa, exhausted. The girl 
had not been a pliable subject. It had re- 
quired all of Miriam’s patience to impress 
her pupil with the immutable laws that gov- 
ern popularity. Vanessa had listened 
thoughtfully to all that her teacher had to 
say, and had gone her own way, so that at 


the first she had been resentful of the girl’s a 
undisguised friendliness for Larry. 


of them together. At times she almosi 


hated the girl, at times Larry, at other © 
times herself. She found herself watching ~ 
the two closely, suspicious if they laughed, 
irritated if they talked. y 

Even when she had put Vanessa on the © 


train, she had the vague presentiment that ~ 
this might not be the end. Larry would © 


arrange to see her again. There was some- ~ 
thing between them, she knew—something ~ 


very comradely. = 
She had kissed Vanessa good-by, how- 
ever, with almost sisterly affection, and had * 
smiled at the child’s last words. What were ~ 
they? Oh, yes! a 
“Thank you so much, Miss Hale,” the ~ 


girl had said gratefully. “I’m sure I could 
go back now and vamp anybody I wanted | 
I—I think Pll marry — 
John. I know he doesn’t amount to much ~ 


to, but I won't. 


yet, Miss Hale, but Larry told me that ifI 
had read history I would have noticed that 


the great nations, like ours, weren’t founded 


by men who jumped into lions’ dens after — : 


ladies’ gloves, but by men who struggled ~ 


upward with their women at their side. So | 
I think maybe it 1! help John to have me | 
co side. Don’t you think so, too, Miss ~ 

e?? ‘a 


Miriam had smiled and said yes, indeed, 
and she waved cheerily as the train slid | 


from the platform. ; a 
The experiment was over. She lay back | 


luxuriously against the pile of gay silk cush- ~ 
ions and watched the love bird flutter in his ~ 


cage. The events of the week paraded com- 
tinually before her. When she tried to | 
think of the morrow’s assignment, a pair 
of wide brown eyes swam into her thoughts. “¥ 
The echo of the girl’s silly prattle stilt rang 
in her ears. a 

Compromising one’s ideals! Well, she © 
had done just that thing for three years— || 
dallying with cigarettes and cocktails to 
preserve an appearance of sportsmanship— 
skillfully dodging unwelcome masculine at- 


tentions — overlooking the uncouthness of ~ 


her associates in the office—putting up with 
all sorts of things that had “ gone against 
her grain.” Now she was sick of it, fed up 
with it. 

Then Larry leaped into her consciousness 





emotions stirred in her heart. at the sight — 
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—gay, whimsical old Larry, with his sooth- 
ing voice and mischievous blue eyes. She 
had missed him dreadfully during the past 
week. Vanessa had come between them; 
but she had gone now, thank goodness, and 
Miriam would soon have him back. 

But would he come? Uneasiness pricked 
her. Larry had been different lately. He 
had been completely wrapped up in that 
silly little chit, and seemed to be perfectly 
happy with her. They hadn’t wanted Miri- 
am at all. She had felt like an old woman 
whenever they laughed, with their heads 
close together, at something intimately their 
own. 

_ Well, she wouldn’t be an old woman, and 
she would get Larry back! 

She went to her phone. 
soon answered her. 

“Larry, I’m lonely,” she began, a pout 
in her voice. “ Do take me out to dinner 
to-night!” 

“ Awfully sorry, Miriam! 
but I have an engagement.” 

Larry’s voice was curiously distant. 

“Oh!” Miriam was nonplused. She 
felt that she ought to ring off with a few 
well chosen words as formal as his own, 
but the pricking at her heart subdued what- 
ever pride she had. 

““T must see you, Larry,” she pleaded. 
“ Couldn’t you stop in for a moment after 
you’ve fulfilled your—engagement?” 

“ Certainly, if you want me to,” he an- 
swered courteously; “ but it will be rather 
late.” 

She hung up, her throat aching with 
uneasiness. 

Well, she would fight—fight with every 
weapon she possessed! 

She was dressed in blue when he came— 


Larry’s voice 


I’d love to, 


. a rich blue which deepened her eyes and 


quickened the sheen of her hair. The gown 
was clinging, essentially feminine, and made 
her appear smaller, rounder, softer, so that 
one could scarcely connect this fair, ethereal 
creature with the efficient young woman 
who had banged a typewriter in a roaring 
newspaper office. 

Larry stood, tall, motionless, inscrutable, 
as she opened the door. 

“Come in, Larry,” she invited, catching 
his hand. ‘‘ There—let’s sit on the sofa. 
It’s lots cozier.” 

She sat beside him, curling one foot be- 
neath her—radiant, palpitating, though he 
scarcely seemed to notice her nearness. 

“Had a hard day,” he told her, leaning 
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forward, his hands clasped between his 
knees. ‘“ Didn’t leave the office till six. 
Saw your suicide story put through O. K. 
in the last edition.” 

“ Oh, thanks, Larry—but all that seems 
awfully remote to me to-night!” 

She sighed and leaned back against the 
cushions, lazy, catlike, content, now that 
Larry was beside her. 

“You wanted to see me about some- 
thing,” he reminded her, suddenly alert. 

She hesitated. She could have said it 
more easily without his eyes so steadfastly 
upon her. 

“Yes, it was—quite important.” Larry 
waited for her to go on. “ It was in refer- 
ence to something we—we have been talk- 
ing about lately.” 

** Vanessa?” 

She flinched at the name. 

“No, it’s about—us,” she went on, a 
little coldly. 

He gave her no help, but his eyes were 
attentive. ; 

“It’s in connection with—something you 
asked me,” Miriam floundered helplessly. 

“* What did I ask you?” Larry wanted to 
know. 

She leaned toward him. 

“You’ve forgotten? Oh, Larry, don’t 
make it so hard for me!” 

He had turned again, studying his 
clasped hands as if they had suddenly be- 
come a problem. Miriam relaxed. Her 
voice grew soft.. She felt warm with an- 
ticipation of what she was about to say. 

“Do you know, Larry,” she told him 
gently, “I have been thinking that after 
all the men who have done big things in 
the world haven’t been those who have 
jumped into lions’ dens after their ladies’ 
gloves, but those who have struggled up- 
ward with their women at their side!” 

Larry faced her. Her words had caused 
him no surprise. He merely smiled aloofly. 

Anger stung Miriam. She felt that she 
had been decidedly silly. 

“ That’s all I have to say to you, Larry,” 
she concluded coldly. “I merely wanted 
to remind you that you have asked me to 
be your wife; but as the subject does not 
interest you—” She choked, and an unex- 
pected flood of tears pooled to her eyes. 
“Tf it’s that girl—” 

“ What girl?” 

“Vanessa. Oh, Larry!” 

Her poise had gone, her pride had gone. 
She wept as uncontrollably as a child. 
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Then Larry’s arms swept about her, and 
she found herself buried in the comfort of 
his shoulder. 

“ Hush, darlin’, hush!” he soothed, his 

hands upon her hair. “ Hush, dear! I 
didn’t want to make you cry—only to see 
you bend a little—only to see you a girl 
again. Oh, darlin’, don’t! Every sob is 
cutting the heart of your Larry!” 
+ “JT love you!” wept Miriam from the 
haven of his shirt front. “Oh, Larry 
O’Moore, I love you, and I thought you 
cared for—her!” 

“TI do,” affirmed Larry. ‘“ She’s the 
dearest girl in the. world, next to you.” 

Miriam lifted her head with a jerk, the 


tears cutting weird channels down her: 


cheeks. 

“ Larry!” 

“Dry your eyes, darlin’, and rcad this 
letter if it 1] help you,” he soothed. 

“ You do care for her! I knew it! Don’t 
you suppose I know what engagement you 
had this evening?” she went on recklessly. 
“It was with her!” 

Larry held his peace. 

““ Wasn’t it?” 

&“< Yes.” 

Miriam was white—very white and trem- 
bling a little. Then she steadied herself 
admirably. 

“ T see, Larry,” she said with sad finality. 

“T don’t think you do,” contradicted 
Larry; “and you won’t—until you read 
this.” He thrust the unsealed letter before 
her. “ Read it!” 

Through the mist which obscured her 
vision she made out the words. At first 
they seemed to have no meaning: 


Dear AunT JULIA: 

I’ve just got to tell you again what a brick 
you are for lending me Vanessa. The scheme 
worked out wonderfully. Miriam has promised to 
marry me. At first she wanted to keep on with 
her infernal old newspaper work, but on second 
thought she decided that she’d have about all she 
could do writing nursery rimes, God bless her! | 

I knew all she needed was the companionship 
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of a sweet, unspoiled kid like Vanessa to bring 
her down to earth—or, rather, back to the clouds, 
Vanessa was a wonder. Don’t tell her what a per- 
fect little actress she is, or she'll be wanting to 
try the stage; but tell her Cousin Larry is com- 
ing to see her again soon, and will bring her the 
biggest box of candy there is. 

And now I must close, with all the love in the 
world from your happy, happy— 

Larry. 


“ Larry!” exploded Miriam. “ She’s your 
cousin?” 

“The nicest cousin a man ever had.” 

“ And it was just another one of your 
tricks, bringing her here?” 

“ Guilty!” he grinned. 

“ Larry, you’re a rogue!” scolded Miri- 
am, with a little laugh of relief. Then she 
grew frigid. ‘“ But I can’t understand,” 
she continued, trying to look severe through 
her tears, “ what made you write this. I’m 
sure I hadn’t said anything about marrying 
you.” 

“ T wrote it in hope that you would make 
it come true,” said Larry. ‘“ But I guess,” 
he concluded sadly, “that I’ve written a 
fairy tale.” 

He rose and walked to the center of the 
room, his hands deep in his pockets, his 
face lifted to the bit of night sky framed 
by the window. 

“ What you said about loving me was 
just blarney,” he said. 

There was a silence—an awful silence 
that poured into the atmosphere like lead. 
Then Miriam smiled—an uncertain smile, 
at first, that wavered like the sun behind 
April clouds, bursting forth at length in 
such glory that it would dazzle the eyes to 
behold it. 

“Larry!” she breathed. “ Oh, Larry, it 
isn’t blarney!”’ 

He faced her. 

“Then, if it isn’t, come here and prove 
it,” he commanded. He stood with arms 
outstretched, his two blue eyes dancing with 
tenderness. ‘ Prove it!” he ordered again, — 

And Miriam did. 


































AT REST 


My love for you is like a tranquil pool 

Set deep among the woodland silences— 

Some indistinct, exotic, liquid jewel, 

From whose dark heart reflected moonlight glances; 
A pallid, placid glow that fills my breast 

And gives it, in rich sadness, mellow rest. 










William A. Drake 
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Little Dunbar 


A VETERAN SERGEANT’S STORY OF A YOUNG AMERICAN 
‘OFFICER ON THE MEXICAN BORDER 


By Karl W. Detzer 


[EUTENANT DUNBAR commanded 
the company. The muster rolls said 
so in black and white, and therefore 

it must be true; but he was scarce six 
months out of West Point, so what might 
you expect? 

A fine little man he was, if you trust us 
who served under him, but too young, and 
too earnest, and too fresh from the North. 
His mind was full of the foolishness he had 
learned in school. He didn’t know old 
soldiers. It worried him, having no re- 
cruits. He thought a commanding officer 
knew more than the men in his company, 
instead of their having to look out for him. 

We had lived on the Rio Grande so long 
that alkali dust stuck to the bones of most 
of us. Dunbar came in the wet season, 
near the end of March, to relieve Lieuten- 
ant Beckett, who was howling at night with 
the blue malaria. We made him as com- 
fortable as a man can be at that time of 
year. 

A few of us—the sergeants and the older 
hands—tried to break him in; but he had 
a way with him — it’s the same with all 
When we said right, he 
turned left; and when we said sleep, he sat 
up half the night. 

It’s a desolate sector, that forty-mile 
bank of the lower Rio Grande, from Rabb’s 
Ranch to Donna, a humming swamp in the 
wet months and a crawling, blowing alkali 
desert the rest of the year. There is where 
the weather goes to practice its worst tricks. 
You must watch it, as you would watch a 
centipede, or it sticks its claws into you 
when you are least expecting it. 

And the loneliness of the land! Mes- 
quite and cactus, and down on the river 
bank bamboo and scrub palms growing 
thick, here and there a few grass houses, 
sun and white dust, heat and silence— 


that’s all, for forty miles, from Rabb’s 
Ranch to "Donna. 

As I said, it was late March, and the 
Rio Grande was on its last spring tantrum. 
It flooded over its banks, four miles broad, 
as far as the Red Barn trail. Our company 
headquarters were at Progreso, which was 
the nearest to civilization that you can find 
on that shore. 

Old Saens owned the place, a dine haci- 
enda, ruined by bandits and war. His hun- 
dred thousand acres across the river in 
Mexico had been claimed by the govern- 
ment, and on the American side the place 
was falling into neglect. You could guess 
that the old house had stood up mighty 
proud once, with its white, sun-baked 
bricks, with the church on one side and the 
cantina on the other. Down the long drive 
to the road half a dozen grass houses were 
all that was left of the village. Around 
the stables at the top of the hill our men 
had thrown up trenches and wire in 1916, 
to keep off bandits. 

Saens removed to Mercedes that year, 
leaving us his stables to picket-the horses, 
and the house for headquarters. Our or- 
derly room had once been the parlor, as 
you could tell by the drapes in the windows 
and the big white crucifix on the wall. 
There Lieutenant Dunbar called me in to 
see him, several mornings after he first 
came down. 

“ Sergeant Mann,” he said, in his best 
West Point voice — they give them good 
voices at the Point— how long have you 
been in this region?” 

“Going on nine years,” I told him. 
“They kept a couple of us here, even - 
through the big war.” 

“You know the lay of the land pretty 
well?” 

“ Yes, sir,” I answered. 
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“ Sit down,” he ordered. “ Be at ease! 
I want you to ride out with me, then, so 
that I can learn the trails. You can ride?” 

“Four years in B Troop, Third Cav- 
alry,” I told him. 

He smiled at that—one of those conde- 
scending young-officer smiles, for B Troop 
had a name for riding anything with a 
back. 

“ Get your mount,” he directed. “ Come 
along with me.” 

That morning I began to learn what an 
obstinate little whipper he was. Of course, 
he was the officer and I his sergeant, but 
some officers would have listened to a man 
nine years on the border and five years in 
the islands before that. 

“ The river trail,” he said, before he had 
his campaign hat strapped under his chin. 

“ You'll need your mosquito net down,” 
I answered, and added: “ We can’t go the 
river trail. It’s like to be flooded, especial- 
ly between here and Champion’s store.” 

“ The river trail,” he repeated. 

I knew it was foolish going over that 
trail; but he was the officer. We rode out 
through the cemetery, where the armadil- 
los have burrowed tunnels right down to 


the graves. Then we crossed the little 
arroyo to the west of it, wading our horses 
safely enough, and pulled up the hill. The 
path led through a miserable village with- 
out a name, which we soldiers used to call 
Roseville. 

There were two reasons for naming it 


that. First, at the far end of the town 
there stood a house—a good, honest ’dobe 
house with a grass roof and wild roses 
blooming all over it; and, second, it was 
in this house that Rosa Garcia lived. A 
Mexican beauty was Rosa, and the wife of 
José Garcia, who so far had never been 
caught stealing horses; therefore she was 
not yet a widow. But there’s time to tell 
of her later on. 

I was riding behind Lieutenant Dunbar. 
The road, which was hardly that, bent 
down to the river around some giant cactus, 
where the rattlesnakes liked to hide. Our 
horses walked gingerly through there, with 
their heads on one side, listening. Long 
before we reached the bank we could hear 
the water slapping through the bamboos 
and chewing at the clay. 

We swung to the right again, and this 
time we had to cross a little bayou, which 
usually was dry, but now stood full of green 
water. 
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“ How deep is it?” asked little Dunbar. 

“ Don’t know, sir,” I answered. “ Any- 
where from ten to twenty feet.” 

“Then we must swim,” he announced 
calmly. 

Of course I liked the man, seeing that he 
was foolhardy. A regular officer would 
have snorted through his nose and asked 
why I ever let him come that way. Then 
he would have turned back and gone the 
road I told him at first. That,is one kind 
of discipline—the easiest kind. It works 
with recruits and the National Guard. 

Little Dunbar was the other kind. He 
acted as if he liked green water and was 
aching for an alkali bath. His mount sawed 
a little and then stepped out carefully. 

I stayed where I was. They’d come 
back, once that scared pony began wallow- 
ing in slime, I figured. Instead of that, 
the lieutenant just slid off the saddle, swung 
his pistol holster and saddle bags on top to 
keep them dry,,and, with one hand on the 
pommel and the other splashing off side, 
forced his mount into the deep water, and 
kept on forcing him till they were across, 

Once over, he spat out a bucket of water 
and asked me, very cool, what I was wait- 
ing for. I went in at that. Before I knew 
it I was splashing about, half drowned, with 
my horse swimming out toward the river. 
He had the water scare bad—some horses 
are like that—and before I had the sense 
to stop him he was squealing and kicking 
away from me. 

“ Hold him!” I heard Lieutenant Dun- 
bar roaring. 

The next minute in he came, not ten 
paces from the eddy at the mouth of the 
bayou, and swam toward us, with a stick 
of mesquite in his hand, and howling fit to 
burst. That gave the nag some sense, and 
he started across, getting me ashore long 
ahead of the officer. 

Little Dunbar came up the bank slowly, 
once he was clear of the whirlpool, and 
looked at me very stern. 

“T thought you could ride!” he said. 
Then, cooling his voice: “ You might have 
been drowned!” 

I tried to thank him. He only turned 
his back and swung up to his mount. 

All day we rode, while our clothes dried 
on us, leaving alkali dust powdered thick. 
I could see that it was rubbing in on him. 
He shifted in his saddle, as I did myself; 
but he just tightened his lip, and not a 
whimper came out. 
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That day’s story was noised around the 
company. I saw to that. Our new lieu- 


tenant had guts! That’s not a pretty word, 
but it means a lot on the lower Rio Grande. 
We liked him for it, when we remembered 
how young he was. 


II 


THEN came April, and the heat. For a 
month the sun had been drying up the pools 
and soaking the last spoonful of water out 
of the ground. The cactus turned gray, all 
powdered with dust. There was no wind. 
The Spanish moss gave up its shaking, and 
hung still as death in the trees. May was 
a scorching terror, and we abandoned day 
patrols. 

There were only a dozen of us at Pro- 
greso—company headquarters and one 
squad. The rest of the outfit was scattered 
up and down that forty miles. We had a 


= field telephone running from end to end, 


and took hourly reports, but twice a week 
the lieutenant had to visit all the outposts. 
I rode with him those times, for Mc- 
Cracken, the first sergeant, had his hands 
full with the questions they invent in Wash- 
ington to keep an orderly room upset. All 
day the clerk and he took turns clicking the 
typewriter. Being the only line sergeant at 
headquarters, I had to take care of the 
guard posts—there were only two of them 
at night and one in the day—so with my 
trips behind the lieutenant my time was 
filled up. 

I knew from the start that he couldn’t 
stand it. The heat crawled under the skin 
of poor little Dunbar, and he began to 
make one inspection a week instead of two, 
as the orders said he must. Heat and lone- 
liness—that’s what started it all. 

- With the first of May we were panting, 

even the old men, and wondering if there 
would ever be another north breeze. All 
day the air hung like glass around us, yel- 
low, dry, hot—and all night, too, till just 
before dawn. Then a small wind would 
come out of the south for an hour, but it 
was so hot that you wished it would stop. 

Two men were down sick in the upper 
room. The howling malaria they had, and 
they slept all day and kept us awake all 
night. A medico rode down from San Be- 
nito and shook his head, very dignified. 
He said that they needed quinine—as if 


we hadn’t been dosing them every two . 


hours till their bones were turning soft! 
Lieutenant Dunbar used to go up under 
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the scorched roof and sit ‘by them. Then 
he would take a turn up and down the 
baked clay outside the porch, look over the 
stables, and come back ‘to his cot, to: lie 
there panting, without a stitch on him. 

One evening in the moonlight—I some- 
times think that the moon was to blame, 
too—he started out for a bit of a ride. 

“Never mind, sergeant,” he said, when 
he saw me moving toward the stables. 
“‘T’ll just run up the river trail and back.” 

The air was yellow with moonlight. 
There never was such a moon. It hung 
away down low, twice too big. If you 
looked at it close, you saw its edges smok- 
ing. If you gazed some more, you saw a 
lot of other things that your good sense 
told you couldn’t be there. I don’t take 
much stock in the moon, especially when 
the thermometer is stuck at a hundred and 
three, and there’s no wind, and you’re as 
lonely as a man in his grave. 

I heard the sentry on guard at the west 
challenge the officer, just as he rode down 
the trail. ; 

“ Halt!” His voice was high, like a buz- 
zard’s. ‘‘ Who’s there?” 

“ Officer of the post,” I heard little Dun- 
bar answer. 

“‘ Advance, officer of the post, to be 
recognized!” ordered the sentry, in that 
same high, far-away voice. 

Then there was silence for a long time, 
and I knew that little Dunbar was ques- 
tioning the sentry on his general and special 
orders. Far across the desert a coyote 
screamed as if his heart was breaking, and 
upstairs in the dark one of the two sick 
boys cried as if he was five years old and 
— of the sights his fever was showing 

im. 

“ Where’d little Dunbar go?” asked Ser- 
geant McCracken, when he came in from 
the supply room. 

The sergeant was wearing his dungaree 
breeches, nothing else, and his chest shone 
damp in the candle light. 

“ Rode west,” I told him. 

McCracken had been in the army ten 
years. He was an old soldier, as you 
reckon things nowadays, and he knew the 
border as well as he knew young officers. 

“You'd better have gone with him, 
Mann,” he told me. 

“Was starting, but he didn’t want me.” 

“ It’s a hot night!” said McCracken, and 
he went back to the supply room. 

I jogged out to the water troughs and 
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took off my own shirt. Then I sprinkled 
drops all over me, which cooled my skin 
for a minute or two. The camp looked 
ghostly in the moonlight. On the top of 
the mesquite, mistletoe sprawled idly, with 
no wind to stir it, its leaves as yellow as 
wax. 

At eleven o’clock I made my midnight 
inspection. When you're a long way from 
the colonel, you always make it at eleven 
o’clock. We had only two cossack posts— 
two men each, one sleeping and the other 
sitting up under his mosquito shelter. 

At the east post both men were awake. 
It would take a Mexican to sleep such a 
night. 

Returning toward the west post, I passed 
the orderly room window and stuck in my 
head. Sergeant McCracken sat at his desk. 

“Damn the mosquitoes!” he said in a 
low voice. “ Little Dunbar back?” 

“cc No. ”? 

“ The lad needs watching. ae 

“ Why?” 

He didn’t answer me for a minute, but 
just stared doubtfully through his net. 
Then he shrugged his bare shoulders—a 
heavy, worried shrug. 

“ He rode west?” 

I nodded. 

“‘ Did he ever see—?” 

I knew what he meant. Why did we 
call our ’dobe village Roseville? Rosa 
Garcia was more than pretty. She was the 
comeliest Mexican on the lower Rio 
Grande, and that’s saying a lot, if you’ve 
seen the native girls in Point Isabel and 
San Benito. She was more proper than 
those girls, too—a decent little kid. 

Where she lived, girls didn’t spend much 
time growing up. Rosa was all of fifteen, 
married, and not yet a mother. Her skin 
was brown—no, hardly brown, but a rich 
gold color. Her hair was blue-black, ex- 
cept by moonlight, when it had a gold tone. 
She was small—not in build, but in hands 
and feet. Such hands and feet are not 
often found in a grass-roofed house. 

We always saw her when we rode past, 
standing in the sun before her door, -her 
arms and shoulders bare, the muscles work- 
ing under them with the silky movement 
that brown women have—brown women 
and lions and tigers. 

She cried a lot. José beat her, of course. 
She wore a red band of ribbon on her fore- 
head, tying down her hair, and her eyes 
were like the eyes of a tiger, so deep that 
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you were afraid to guess her thoughts, ~ 
Why need I tell you of her teeth and her © 
lips and her nose? 

“ Did little Dunbar ever see her?” Ser- 
geant McCracken asked again. 

“ Only once or twice.” 

“Once is enough,” he answered. “A 


boy ain’t got any judgment. He’s too % 
young to hold this job. You told him about ~ 


her husband?” 
“He saw him, sleeping in the sun.” 
“ And wanted to kill him,” Sergeant Mc- 


Cracken put in, “like all the rest of us. 


Filthy brute! What’s an officer to do with 
folks like that? She’s a danger to little 
Dunbar, Mann. One of us always ought 
to ride west with him.” = 

McCracken looked black. Insects were ~ 
buzzing all around us. Upstairs one of the ~ 
boys was moaning in his sleep, and I got 
to thinking hard. The old alarm clock on 
the lieutenant’s desk was ticking double 
time; and on top of all those dismal sounds, 
the heat pressed down. 

“A man’s like to be foolish on such a ~~ 
night,” said Sergeant McCracken, bulging * ~ 
out his big lips and shaking drops of per- ~~ 
spiration off his face. 

“ But if he’s your officer, no matter how 
good an officer, you can’t argue—” 

“If he wasn’t such a fine little fellow,” 
McCracken said, “I wouldn’t give a con- 
diment can; but you know he’s white. - I 
never saw such a regular lieutenant at his 
age. Spunk? It sticks out all over him. 
Think how many officers you know would 
do half he’s doing for us! He’s under the 
weather, and he knows we are. Most of 
em would push us that much harder, and 
lay off their own job.” 

“He won’t take advice,” I argued. 

“Course not! That’s one of the reasons 
I’m for him. That’s why you like him, too, 
if you’d stop to think. He ain’t scared of 
the devil, or the inspector general, either. 
It’s too bad he’s got to go out on a night 
like this!” 

Tit 


WE talked a good deal more. I don’t ex- 
actly remember what it was, but it ran 
along the same line. Then I started to the 
west post, by the little arroyo, a couple of 
hundred paces down the river trail. 

I had only turned the corner of the 
house, with the moon shining almost 
straight down, leaving just a rim of shadow 
beside the porch, when suddenly I heard 
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the voice of a sentry, sharp as an old issue 
bayonet. 

“ Halt!” 

There were feet tramping in the brush. 

“Halt, I say! That you, lieutenant?” 

“ Officer of the post,” little Dunbar an- 
swered, as proper as 2 cadet on parade. 

I walked on toward them. The sentry 
challenged me, and I answered. 

“ Pass, sergeant of the guard,” was his 
order. 

Lieutenant Dunbar was leading his 
mount. He looked sick and tired in that 
light. The weather—you know how it gets 
one! The thermometer had been stuck at 
a hundred and three all that cursed night. 
It was no world for horses and men. The 
mosquitoes seemed to like it. 

“Ts the lieutenant all right?” I asked, 
though I could see that he wasn’t. 

“Ves,” he answered very slowly. 
“ Come with me, sergeant.” 

. He handed me his bridle. I fairly had to 
drag the horse. We stopped in the yard 
near the little ’dobe church, where the clay 
still sent up waves of heat that it had 
sucked from the sun all day. Little Dun- 
bar stood still for a moment, like a man 


coming out of a dream. Then he spoke 

without his young-officer manner. 
“Sergeant Mann,” he 

know Rosa Garcia? I thought so! 9 
He seemed to wonder what to say next. 

Then he let it out, all at once, his words 


“ you 


crowding after one another. 

“You know her husband? Well, from 
what she says he’s no good—a smuggler 
and a horse thief. You’ve heard as much? 
Yes! She hates him, and married less than 
a year. He’s disappeared.” 

“ Disappeared?” 

“So she says. Three days ago—or, 
rather, three nights ago. She thinks he 
rode west. She heard shooting about morn- 
ing. Funny our outpost didn’t report any- 
thing. She’s sick with worry. Not that she 
cares about him; but you know, she’s alone 
there, with that old toothless woman who’s 
forever smoking a pipe.” 

“ Yes.” 

The lieutenant had stopped. I wondered 
what he wanted to do about it. 

“T think we should look into the mat- 
ter,” he decided, “ and make a report.” 

With that he went back to the porch, and 
I put up his mount in the stable. He said 
not another word that night—just sat there 
and fanned off the mosquitoes and smoked 
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cigarettes, lighting them one from another. 
When the moon hung down in the west, 
I wakened Corporal Markey. Then I went 
to bed. 

I thought it was too hot to sleep, but 
the longer I turned things over in my mind 
the sleepier I became. That country is 
bad enough on a young fellow in the hot 
season, without any bandit’s wife like Rosa 
Garcia stirring things up. 

It was broad daylight when I awoke. 
Going down to the trough for a bit of a 
bath, I met Sergeant McCracken coming 
from the orderly room with a handful of 
quartermaster requisitions. 

“ Where’s little Dunbar?” I asked. 

“Took Corporal Markey and a couple 
of the men west on patrol,” old McCracken 
answered. 

“Did he say why? It’s a hot morning 
for patrol.” 

“ Said he had to investigate a shooting.” 

And that was all. I went in and had 
some breakfast—flapjacks, a poor meal for 
such a day—and then hurried out to the 
stables. The private on duty there was po- 
licing up. All the mounts were standing at 
the picket line, eying each other. Lieuten- 
ant Dunbar had gone on foot. 

It was afternoon when he came back, 
looking sick all over. 

“We buried him,” he explained, and 
went into the house. 

Corporal Markey told us. José Garcia 
had died at a corral on the outskirts of 
Donna. The State Rangers, alert and wait- 
ing, had done their famous “example,” 
they call it. They had caught José with 
another man’s bridle in his hand, and had 
left him where he fell. That is a pleasan- 
try the rangers love to indulge in—leaving 
an unburied example. 

Rosa Garcia was rid of her husband. 
She was a widow, only fifteen, and the 
prettiest girl on the lower Rio Grande. 
Mexican women learn a lot in fifteen years! 
And our poor little lieutenant was fresh 
from the North, and the weather was act- 
ing like scorpions turned loose. We knew 
we had to watch the lad, we old-timers. A 
new widow, and that border moon, and the 
heat—and did I tell you that Rosa played 
a funny old mandolin? 

Malaria was dancing around us by this 
time. There wasn’t a man in the company 
who didn’t have a touch of it. Quinine— 
quinine—three times a day, regular as mess 
—what a life! First Sergeant McCracken 













was down on his back, pawing the air and 
talking silly with fever. No sooner was he 
up, looking blue in the face, than three 
of the men went to bed, and then Corporal 
Markey. 

I was foolish enough to think that it 
wouldn’t hit me. It did, just after break- 
fast one morning. Before night I was out 
of my head, so I don’t remember much that 
happenéd. Once I saw the medico from 
San Benito looking down at me. 

It’s all like a nightmare. I’ve had it 
ten times, and each time I think I am rich. 
That’s the queer thing about it—the funny 
ideas it gives one. There I lay on my cot, 
with my mosquito net drooped over me, 
keeping out the air, and counting money. 
They tell me I was gone a week; but when 
the fever passed I was up and around in no 
time. 

Sergeant McCracken, who is next to the 
oldest man in this detachment, had kept 
his eyes open while mine were seeing 
money. He said nothing for a day or two; 
then, as we sat over a can of beans back 
of the stables one noon, he told me: 

“ Little Dunbar was mighty careful of 
you. He had the medico down three 
times.” 

“Little good it did!” 

“ Quinine—that’s all he left.” 

“Yes, quinine; but Dunbar, he watched 
you half the nights—just sat there beside 
you.” 

“ He’s a good boy!” 

“ But the other half of the time—” 

McCracken was not likely to tattle on 
his officers. He looked at me hard with his 
squinty old eyes. There were only the two 
us, and we had a fatherly interest in th 
ad. 

“ Rosa?” 

McCracken nodded slowly. 

“The devil!” said I. “ What’s he do- 
ing now?” 

“Says she’s lonely. Goes and sits in 
front of her door, and she sings to him.” 

“ There’s no moon now.” 

“No,” McCracken agreed. “It might 
be worse. No moon, but plenty of heat, 
and all this loneliness. Dunbar’s down 
here in a country he never knew the like 
of. Dangerous, I call it!” 

We had no need to tell each other why 
it was dangerous. Of course, being enlist- 
ed men, it was none of our business. Still, 
we were interested in young Dunbar, as 
old soldiers should be. 


I answered. 
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’ of the mesquites. . 






We had seen his mail. Since he first 
came down there had been a string of let- 
ters, addressed in the same neat hand to 
“ Mr. James Jarvis Dunbar,” and all done 
up in envelopes that were midway between 
pink and purple — the color that colonels’ 
wives like so well. He used to read them 
many times, first in the sun, outside, and 
then again in the orderly room, and finally 
he’d take them upstairs. For a while they | 
came from Washington, and then from a © 
town in Maine, and now from Washington 
again. 

“You know the letters,” McCracken 
said. 

“ Yes.” : 

“He acts now like he’s afraid to open 
them—just fingers them outside, and then 
buttons them in his pocket.” 

It was clear to me how the wind was 
blowing—especially next morning, when 
little Dunbar walked off to the west with- 
out so much as signing the morning report 
and ration return. He came back at noon. 
Then again in the evening away he walked. 


IV 


THE hot weather stuck. We worked all 
day with our shirts giued to us. June 
passed, and July came over. The sun 
turned the color of a clean penny, and 
again the moon hung low in the sky, smok- 
ing her edges, just above the top branches 

























Sometimes I would ride out to see Rosa 
Garcia myself, pretending that I had just 
stopped on my way somewhere. I was al- 
ways particular to choose a day when Lieu- 
tenant Dunbar had ridden east, to Merce- 
des Pump, or La Feria, or Rabb’s Ranch. 
He rode alone now, and sat alone, and had 
little to say to any one of us. 

“He’s nice young man!” Rosa would 
tell me, showing her teeth in a childish 
smile. ‘I like heem!” 

“Lay off him, woman!” I used to say. 
“ Let the poor kid alone! You'll go break- 
ing his heart, if you’re not careful!” 

She was very pretty. Her voice was like 
wind on a cool night. I could see how little 
Dunbar felt. She made you sorry for her 
—fifteen years old and alone. I had al- 
ways been careful there on the border. I 
had seen many a good man go foolish for a 
scheming senorita. Not all the senoritas 
are pretty—indeed, few are; but Rosa— 
she didn’t seem so scheming when I was 
with her. Scheming or not, she was Mexi- 
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can, and we couldn’t let her ruin a fine 
young officer for all his life. 

One night, as I slipped in from the vil- 
lage, I found Lieutenant Dunbar lying on 
the cot in the orderly room, where the com- 
pany clerk was supposed to sleep. Sergeant 
McCracken was standing over him, looking 
worried. It was plain the fever had caught 
him. His eyes were red and shiny. His 
cheeks, which had never browned up prop- 
erly, were heavy with a flush. 

“ The lieutenant better have a good shot 
of quinine,” I said. 

He shook his head. 

We carried him out to his own cot, but 
not without disobeying orders. Then I 
called battalion headquarters at San Be- 
nito. The adjutant promised to send the 
medico in the morning, but said that there 
wasn’t another officer available. McCrack- 
en was the ranking sergeant; he must take 
command. 

Poor little Dunbar nearly died that 
night. It was well past ten o’clock in the 
forenoon when the medico rode into the 
yard. He watched Dunbar for the best 
part of the day, and went back again to 
his post in the shade of the evening. He 
left us quinine. 

The lieutenant had the jumping malaria, 
if you know what that is. Crazy with fever 
one day, he was, and the next sane as you 
or any other man, but weak and watery and 
lonely. Then the third day he would rave 
again, and the fourth he would be just a 
little weaker, and staring sane. 

We took turns with him, McCracken and 
Corporal Markey and I. Not a minute, 
day or night, was he alone. What Mc- 
Cracken heard I don’t know, or Markey, 
either, for we never talked about it; but 
on my night watches, when I dozed in a 
broken chair, with my shirt open at the 
neck, little Dunbar talked and talked. 

The girl up north was Priscilla. That’s 
a pretty name, to my ears. It makes me 
think of blue eyes and light hair. He told 
me all about her. I couldn’t help hearing 
what he said, no matter how much I tried 
not to listen. When you’re in malaria 
fever, you sometimes tell what’s near your 
heart! 

“T can’t go on!” he said one night. “I 
must write Priscilla and let her know it’s all 
off!” 

“ Here’s your medicine,” I said. “ Take 
it and lie still.” 

“Commencement I met her,” he sighed 
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very gently. “ What will they say when 
I tell them? I can’t tell them. Must write 
them! Rosa’s her name—a Mexican girl. 
Eyes—” 

He stopped. I thought he was asleep. 

“She plays well,” he broke out sudden- 
ly, his voice too strong for a sick man. 
“ Ever see her in the yellow moon? She 
sings such funny little fussy songs! I 
shouldn’t have—” 

That was all that night. 

The next day Rosa walked into the 
camp, to ask how he was. Her feet were 
bare. I remember the print of her toes in 
the dust on the steps. Her white dress had 
a bit of red and black on it somewhere, and 
she wore a high comb, just like the sevo- 
ritas in Matamoras. 

Little Dunbar was awake, lying there 
weak and pale and sweating. He heard her 
through the window. 

“ Rosa!” he called, and his voice was as 
washy as water. 

Of course we allowed her to go in. Mc- 
Cracken looked across glumly from under 
the brim of his campaign hat. I followed 
her through the quiet hall. 

The lieutenant lay upon a cot, in what 
had once been the music room. It was 
bare now, except for the cot and a pair of 
breakfast food boxes made into a rough 
dressing case, with a small field desk on 
top. There in the open desk, sticking from 
a pigeon hole, I saw the ends of fifty en- 
velopes, all that hazy color, purplish pink. 
On her knees, by the bed, crouched Rosa 
Garcia, the dusty soles of her bare feet to- 
ward me. 

Purplish pink envelopes and Rosa’s 
dusty toes! How far a man can go, when 
the weather and the moon and the loneli- 
ness get under his skin! _ 

Rosa turned toward me once, and I knew 
that she wanted me to leave; so I did, and 
waited just beyond the door in the hall. 
She stayed only a little while, and did not 
speak to me when she passed me at the 
door. 

That night the lieutenant cried in his 
sleep, and his fever was higher. I tele- 
phoned to San Benito for the medico. 

“ He’s not sent out any mail for weeks,” 
McCracken told me, in the morning. 

I thought of that, and of the purplish 
pink envelopes, and of Rosa’s feet and hair 
and eyes. When the medico loped in at 
eight o’clock, with his face gray with dust, 
I told him that I thought Lieutenant Dun- 
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bar should be sent to the field hospital at 
Harlingen. 

We fixed it up between us. Battalion 
headquarters sent down an ambulance that 
afternoon, with a four-line hitch of mules, 
and we bundled the poor duffer into it and 
started him off. 

That night Rosa came and scolded us. 
She wanted to follow him. I sat in the 
shade of the porch and talked to her for a 
long time. 

McCracken growled continuously now, 
and Corporal Markey blamed every one 
for the heat. One of his men had tumbled 
over on post, and we had a good fight bring- 
ing him to. The nights grew more wind- 
less. All day the sun burrowed mercilessly 
through our hats. Our supply of cigarettes 
ran out. 

The news from the hospital was good 
news, in a way. Lieutenant Dunbar was 
sitting up. He said that he wanted to come 
back. 

Rosa talked a lot about going to Har- 
lingen, at first, but she did not go. It was 
forty-five miles away, and she had never 
been that far. 

I argued with her. I asked her to play 
for me, instead, and to pretend that the 
lieutenant was listening. Each evening I 
walked over to her ’dobe house, gave some 
tobacco to the old wench who lived with 
her, and sat down to listen to the music of 
the mandolin. 

I did not want to go—not at first. Why 
had I kept to myself for nine years on the 
border, and five years in the islands before 
that, if I must sit in such weather and lis- 
ten to a woman now? I was glad that 
Lieutenant Dunbar was safe in the hos- 
pital; for the loneliness and the moonlight 
and Rosa’s voice, soft and musical as the 
flow of the Rio Grande, turned one inside 
out. 

Sergeant McCracken became sulky, and 
said I was making him do all the work. 
Every one seemed glad that the lieutenant 
would be back soon. I told Rosa. She 
Seemed the gladdest of all. 

“ Ah, my pretty officer!” she said, clap- 
ping her hands and wriggling her toes into 
the dust. ‘I know he come back to his 
Rosa! He.love her much!” 

I thought of poor little Dunbar, and of 
that nice yellow-haired girl named Priscilla 
who was waiting for him up North. I 
thought of the old woman and the pipe in 
Rosa’s house, and it made me sick—sick 
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all over for the man. He was my officer, 
but I was an old soldier who knew all about 
such things. I could not stand by and let 
it happen! 

The moon was full. That night—Wed- 
nesday night it was, the 12th of July—a 
breeze played down the river, the first stir 
of wind in three months. We all breathed 
deeply. Rosa danced in the dust, while she 
played the mandolin and sang. 

I raported in the orderly room at ten 
o’clock. 

“Telephone from the hospital,” Mc- 
Cracken told me. “Lieutenant’s dis- 
charged to-morrow, and is coming down. 
Gets a month’s leave.” 

There was no time to think it all out. I 
had to hurry. 

“T’m going away for a bit,” I told Mc- 
Cracken. “I'll be back before morning.” 

He growled something, and I went out. 


V 


I SADDLED my mount and rode north to 
the military road. Once there, in the 
moonlight, I turned toward Mercedes 
Pump; then north again, past the big canal, 
and into Mercedes I pushed that poor beast 
of mine, across the plaza, with its palms 
sticking out like paper, and over the track | 
of that funny little railroad. 

It was four o’clock when we got back to 
Progreso, and I stopped only long enough 
to stir out McCracken, who was in the or- 
derly room, asleep. He swore some, but 
followed me. At Rosa’s door I knocked 
with the butt of my riding crop. She came 
out, frightened, thinking that we might be 
rangers. 

“Here is the padre from Mercedes,” I 
told her. 

The priest, who had ridden back with 
me, came forward, sweating through his 
robe, and talked to her in Spanish, telling 
her more than I could in English. It’s hard 
for a soldier to express himself, except to a 
man. 

Rosa cried a little at first, and then she 
laughed and seemed happy and took my 
hand. It was all over very rapidly. 

Little Dunbar rode down to the post next 


. morning, shaking like a mesquite leaf and 


white as a hospital sheet. Sergeant Mc- 
Cracken told him that Rosa and I were 
married. The lieutenant would not believe 
it at first. 

“ Married?” he said. He twisted up the 
word, as if it were Mexican and he had 
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never heard it before. ‘“ Rosa and Sergeant 
Mann?” 

“ Didn’t you expect it, sir?” Sergeant 
McCracken asked. 

Little Dunbar muttered something to 
himself. He flopped down in a chair, and 
ordered McCracken off to the stables. 
They couldn’t see me waiting in the shad- 
ows at the back of the hall. 

Presently little Dunbar unlocked the 
company typewriter and began to write. 
When he had finished, he called back Mc- 
Cracken. 

“ Ride to Llano Grande,” he ordered, 
“and have them put this on the wire. 
Here’s some money.” 

They talked together quietly. Then I 
heard McCracken say: 

“Yes, sir! Very glad, sir! I know the 
young lady will be glad, sir. You might 
say in the wire, sir, that you'll be there 
Tuesday. Four days to New York, you 
know.” 

“Where is Sergeant Mann?” asked the 
lieutenant after a moment. 
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“ Around somewheres,” McCracken an- 
swered, and hurried out for his horse. 

Lieutenant Dunbar turned toward his 
own quarters. He didn’t walk very 
straight. Halfway to his own door he 
stopped, looking down at the floor. Then 
he retreated to. the yard, wobbly in his 
knees. I followed him. : 

That passage hadn’t been used since he 
went to the hospital. I stopped to see what 
he had looked at on the floor. There by 
the door was a footprint—a very pretty lit- 
tle print, with bare toes and heel marked 
out in the dust. Rosa had made it the 
night she visited him—the night we took 
him to the hospital. 

Sometimes I think of what might have 
happened if he hadn’t been such a good 
officer—if I had been a poor sergeant and 
let things run; but little Dunbar was a good 
officer. He’s a captain now, I hear, in the 
islands. 

And here’s Rosa, coming to bother me. 
I héar the rap of her high-heeled shoes in 
the hall. 





WAYFARERS 
FRIEND, your staff, and let us go, 
Blithely as the dawn winds blow, 
Through the bracken up and up 
Till the valley seems a cup 
Brimmed with emerald overflow! 


Vireos will pierce the calm 

With the rapture of their psalm; 
Butterflies will dip and flee; 
There will bourgeon for the bee 

Chalices of honey balm. 


Snowy violets will raise 
Fragrant choruses of praise; 
And the wilding phlox will toss 
Attars down the aisles of moss 
Where the dew of morn delays. 


Thus until the dusk grows deep 
Golden largess we will reap; 
Then with large content return, 
While the planets wheel and burn, 
To the purple halls of sleep. , 


Clinton Scollard 











The Doukhobor Woman 





THE ROMANCE OF A MAN AND A GIRL WHO CAME FROM 
TWO DIFFERENT WORLDS 


By Horace Howard Herr 


XXVIII 


OVE and hate — positive and negative 
| qualities of the same emotional cur- 
rent! When Mrs. Ferre discovered 
that Herman Manwell was the man who 
had once awakened in her the primal pas- 
sion, if not the supreme affection, her im- 
mediate reaction was a wave of anger and 
resentment. In that amorous episode her 
expectations had been blasted and her love 
outraged, and her present impulse was to 
take her revenge. 

When she had read Manwell’s strange 
manuscript and glimpsed the soul of the 
man, when she became impressed with the 
possibility of his attaining to fame and for- 
tune, her revengeful impulse wavered. Her 
husband’s recent business failure had filled 
her with self-pity. She was sure that life 
was cheating her of the social station which 
was hers by right of natural and acquired 
qualifications. The tolerant indifference to 
her husband, the acceptance of him as a 
necessary evil, which had been her attitude 
from the day when she accepted his mar- 
riage proposal, changed to contempt. One 
might tolerate a dullard if he were rich and 
successful; but if a woman found herself 
married to a dullard and a failure, had she 
not the right to avail herself of any com- 
pensating pleasure within her grasp? 

She became curious about Manwell. His 
book told her that in those earlier days he 
had exalted his love for her into a religion. 
It had been something sacred. Now that 
they had been brought together again under 
such singular circumstances, what a power 
she might have over him! 

Again, does the woman live who does not 
experience something akin to jealous re- 
sentment when she sees that one whom she 


has loved and dominated is now loved and 
dominated by another? For that matter, 
does not a man, in similar circumstances, 
have the same feeling? 

From a mixture of motives, Cora Ferre. 
began to play a game with Manwell, not 
knowing, when she began, whether she 
played for love or hate, whether she sought 
balm for her pride, an opiate for her jeal- 
ousy, or an opportunity to release the feline 
instinct to rend and torture. She played a 
game—and lost. Her pride was outraged, 
her jealousy aroused. 

Twice had this man humiliated her. This 
second time, he had deliberately and ruth- 
lessly trampled on her love. For this he 
should answer! He would see that she had 
power to make him suffer! * 

On the night of her talk with Manwell 
in Colonel Meadows’s library, she did not 
rest until she had written a letter to a New 
York friend. Never in her life, not even 
in those crushing days immediately follow- 
ing the Bradherdt scandal, had days seemed 
so unendurably long as did those during 
which she waited for a reply to that letter. 

Had she known, she might have found 
solace and satisfaction in the fact that 
those same days were crowded with suffer- 
ing for Manwell and with the keenest anx- 
iety for Captain Traymore and Colonel 
Meadows. The colonel was sure that Man- 
well had made an ominous blunder in his 
conduct toward Mrs. Ferre. He had per- 
mitted himself to forget, in his anger over 
the woman’s persecution of Ekatrina, that 
Mrs. Ferre could do both himself and Tray- 
more inestimable mischief. 

The attorney did not censure Manwell 
for his blunder. He made excuses for him 
in the provocation offered him, but this did 
not detract from the possibility, indeed the 
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probability, of mischief being set afoot by 
the angered woman. 

Following Mrs. Ferre’s admission that 
she had urged Ekatrina to return to her 
people, Manwell was determined to go in 
search of his wife. Colonel Meadows insist- 
ed that he was not strong enough to under- 
take such a long journey. It was suggested 
that Traymore should make the trip, since 
he knew how to reach the Doukhobor vil- 
lage; but it was difficult for the chief of 
detectives to get away from his official du- 
ties. Moreover, the colonel felt that until 
they knew what Mrs. Ferre proposed to do, 
it was prudent for Traymore to remain in 
close touch with both the attorney and 
Manwell. 

The colonel offered to go to New York 
and get in touch with Bradherdt. He was 
sure that he could straighten out the snarl, 
if only he could talk with the old banker. 
Again Manwell protested, insisting that 
such a course was unthinkable. 

“ Colonel,” Manwell said when Meadows 
showed a disposition to override all pro- 
tests, “ there is a reason why you should 
not go. That is the one thing which cannot 

‘be done, even though exposure is certain.” 

In sheer desperation it was agreed that 
as soon as the doctor could be brought to 
say that Manwell might stand the trip, he 
would start for the Doukhobor village. 
The doctor, knowing nothing of the pro- 
found urgency of the case, was not dis- 
posed to take chances with his patient; but 
in response to Manwell’s pleading, he final- 
ly agreed that the trip might be undertaken 
in three weeks, providing some one went 
with the convalescent. 

These days of waiting were days of tor- 
ment for Manwell, but they were also days 
of revelation. He began to sound the 
depths of his affection for his Trina girl. 
He began to realize how she had grown into 
his life, how completely she had taken pos- 
session of his heart. He came to the place 
where he knew that without Ekatrina noth- 
ing mattered much. He must go to her! 
He could not live without her! Love of 
her would make him strong enough to 
travel to the ends of the earth in search of 
her! 

“Very well, Herman,” the colonel said, 
when he realized the grim determination 
of the man. “ Be patient for two or three 
days, until I can get my affairs in shape, 
and we'll go. I'll accompany you as far 
as Winnipeg.” 
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Once the decision to go had been maae, 
Manwell’s impatience increased. It was 
more than three weeks since Ekatrina had 
disappeared. It seemed an eternity. How 
he could live another week without her he 
did not know. 

And then Mrs. Ferre appeared in Colonel 
Meadows’s office. 

For once in his life, the gallant old 
Southerner found it difficult to be polite to 
a pretty woman. His greeting had only the 
form and not the substance of politeness. 
He avoided small talk, and encouraged 
Mrs. Ferre to get directly to whatever busi- 
ness she fancied herself to have with him. 

“ Are you still posing as the attorney for 
that fugitive, colonel?” Mrs. Ferre asked, 
with a show of only casual interest. 

Her feigned nonchalance made the colo- 
nel’s heart sink within him. He knew that 
the feline was about to show her claws. 

“Tm not good at riddles, dear Mrs. 
Ferre. What do you mean?” 

“Do you consider yourself as counsel 
for the man you know as Manwell?” Mrs. 
Ferre asked. 

“ T consider him as one of my clients.” 

“Then perhaps I can transact my busi- 
ness with you and avoid the unpleasantness 
of coming in contact with him. I have here 
a rather interesting letter from Bradherdt. 
Be good enough, please, to read it.” 

The colonel picked up the letter from 
his desk, where Mrs. Ferre had tossed it. 
Instinctively he knew that it meant trouble 
for Manwell, and, because of Manwell, 
trouble for Ekatrina and Traymore. - 

He steeled himself against showing his 
feeling as he took the letter from the en- 
velope. Already the fighting spirit within 
him stirred. His thoughts were on Eka- 
trina and the sainted Felice Oglethorpe 
Meadows of beloved memory. These were 
his ideals of womanhood. What.a disquiet- 
ing contrast between them and this cun- 
ning, vindictive woman across the desk 
from him! 

The writing on the sheet of paper was 
scrawled in an uncertain, almost illegible 
hand. The colonel had to study it before 
he could decipher the message: 


Bring Thomas to me here without delay, at 
whatever cost and by whatever means. 
pay all expenses, and will not quibble with you on 
the compensation for your service. 


There was the signature, trailing off to- 
ward the bottom of the page, as if the hand 











which wrote it lacked the strength to follow 
a straight line—‘“ Isadore Bradherdt.” 

The colonel noted the date line. The 
message had been written three days be- 
fore. Engraved on the note paper was 
“Glencoe on the Hudson, New York.” 

“ As legal counsel for one who may be 
involved in this matter,” the colonel said 
earnestly, “I have no comment to make. 
As one who has enjoyed your acquaintance 
and aspired to your friendship, may I say, 
Mrs. Ferre, that I am surprised and 
pained? You have acted in haste, and I 
believe that you will bitterly repent at your 
leisure. No good can come out of this for 
you, and misery and unhappiness are bound 
to come to those who have already suffered 
enough, and more than enough, to satisfy 
the most punitive justice.” 

“ The thing that matters, Colonel Mead- 
ows, is whether your client will agree to go 
to New York without legal papers.” 

Mrs. Ferre submitted the proposition 
coldly. By ignoring the colonel’s remark, 
she served notice on him that she did not 
propose to discuss her conduct. 

“ As to that, Mrs. Ferre, I cannot say 
until I have consulted Herman and Tray- 
more. I am frank to say to you that, as 
counsel in the case, I shall advise them to 
take advantage of every legal right they 
have. If they follow my advice, they will 
fight every step of the way. I believe I 
can find a way to stay the hand of our 
Governor when it comes to signing extra- 
dition papers. Do not be misled, Mrs. 
Ferre—you are stepping into a long legal 
battle.” 

“ And I am prepared to see it through, 
Colonel Meadows. In view of our rela- 
tions in other matters, I had permitted my- 
self to hope that you would realize how 
strongly your own interests demand that 
you should withdraw from this messy case.” 

“Tt is good of you to think of my in- 
terests,” the colonel replied with unusual 
solemnity; “but I have arrived at that 
place in life where my chief interest is a 
clear conscience. I would never be at peace 
with myself if I refrained from using what- 
ever ability I may have, and all my re- 
sources, if necessary, to prevent what 
threatens to be a miscarriage of justice.” 

A supercilious smile marred Mrs. Ferre’s 
patrician beauty. 

“My relations with my own conscience 
will not be strained, I am sure, if I help 
Mr. Bradherdt to bring a thief to justice.” 
12 
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Mrs. Ferre. 
self. The Spirit Within is something more 
than the superstition of that Doukhobor 
woman—” 

Mrs. Ferre held up a hand in protest. 

“ Please spare me any reference to that 


ignorant person! I am quite willing never ~ 


to hear of her. I am determined to prevent 
a criminal from masquerading as an ec- 
centric writer in respectable society. He 
has transgressed the law; now let him pay 
the penalty. You, colonel, of all men, 
should be interested in upholding the law!” 

“Tam much more interested in uphold- 
ing justice, which is the aim of the law, 
Mrs. Ferre.” 

“And when may I expect to hear from 
you on this matter?” Mrs. Ferre asked. 
“Tt ought not to take very long for your 


client to say whether he will return to New © 


York willingly. Could I have an answer 
from you this evening?”’ 

“As soon as I have talked with Mr. 
Manwell and Captain Traymore, I will 
telephone you.” 

“Thank you so much, colonel! I’m real- 
ly sorry that you do not see your way clear 


to be on my side in this case. You'll un- | 
derstand, of course, that while it may be | 
necessary for me to fight against you, there 
will be no personal feeling against you on ~ 


my part.” 


“ Fortunately, Mrs. Ferre, lawyers. are e 


trained to be impersonal in their thinking. 


However, there is a novelty in the situa- | 
tion. It is the first time in a long career ~ 


when I have found myself opposing a wom~ 


an in one case and representing her hus: ~ 


band in another.” 
Mrs. Ferre departed from the office. The 
colonel sat at his desk, reflectively fingering 
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“Tf you were in a mood to listen, I 4 
would be tempted to read you a lecture, — 
You are only deluding your- | 
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the Bradherdt note, which the woman had | 


consented to leave in his possession until | 


he had consulted with his clients. 

All that the attorney could see in the fu- 
ture’ was an exposure which would, in all 
probability, send Manwell to the peniten- 
tiary. Traymore would be ruined, even if 


he escaped criminal prosecution. Ekatrina, — 


probably at that moment nursing a broken 
heart in her distant village, would be utter- 
ly crushed when she learned that what she — 


had intended to be her sacrifice for Man- 4 


well’s happiness had come to naught. 
A voice within the colonel cried to him: 


“ Fight! Fight to the last ditch! Fight 
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at every step! 


T5¢ 


Fight with technicalities 
Fight with publicity! Fight 


and delay! 
Fight Mrs. 


Bradherdt and his millions! 
Ferre! Fight!” 

An hour after Mrs. Ferre had departed, 
the colonel called Captain Traymore on the 
telephone and asked the detective to call 
at the apartment that evening. He then 
turned to his law books and began to map 
out his campaign. 

Manwell would, of course, refuse to go 
to New York of his own volition. There 
would have to be a New York warrant 
served, and the Governor of Illinois would 
have to sign extradition papers, before he 
could be taken East. The first skirmish 
might be staged in New York State. The 
attorney would go there personally and 
make the fight. 

The first real battle, probably, would be 
with the Governor of Illinois. Colonel 


- Meadows had never used his influential 


friends, but he would use them now. The 
pressure that he would bring to bear on the 
Governor would be such that he would not 
act until forced to do so. : 
When the colonel departed from his 
office that evening, he was ready for the 


fray. He had made a list of men to whom 
he would turn for assistance in dealing with 


the Governor. He would consult Manwell 
and Traymore, map out the defensive cam- 
paign, telephone Mrs. Ferre, and take the 
first train for New York. 

As he was leaving the office, an idea 
came to him with startling suddenness. He 
knew the inside of Henri Ferre’s affairs. It 
was only because of his skillful handling of 
the case that the bankrupt broker had es- 
caped indictment for violating the banking 
laws of the State and for using the mails 
to defraud. Either the State or the Federal 
governments could make a fairly strong 
case against Ferre. Before Mrs. Ferre 
made another move, the colonel would ex- 
plain these matters to her. He would warn 
her that he would withdraw as Ferre’s 
counsel, and would see to it that— 

No—that was an unworthy thought. 
The Spirit Within rebelled. Such action 
would be a violation of the ethics of his 
profession; it would be dishonorable. He 
had never betrayed a client, and he never 
would. He was too old a man to resort to 
such unworthy weapons. He would fight 
to the end, but he would fight fairly and 
honorably. 

Mrs. Breckinridge observed that the 
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colonel was decidedly absent-minded during 
the dinner hour that evening. Manwell 
did most of the talking, and there was but 
one subject worthy of attention, so far as 
he was concerned—how soon could he start 
for Canada? How many days would pass 
before he would be with Trina again? 
What difficulties had she encountered in 
making such a long journey? 

Dinner having been served, the two men 
adjourned to the library. Colonel Mead- 
ows aroused himself, and tried to direct the 
conversation to current events. Shortly 
after eight o’clock Traymore arrived, and 
then the colonel went directly to the busi- 
ness of the hour. 

“Mrs. Ferre called on me to-day,” he 
began. “It seems that she has been very 
busy during this last fortnight.” 

Traymore looked up quickly, his face 
showing his anxiety. 

“She has welshed!” he exclaimed. 

“ She has written to Bradherdt, and has 
received a letter from him,” the colonel 
explained. 

Manwell’s face was drained of color. His 
hands gripped the arms of his chair. His 
lips moved, but no words came from them. 

“ There is no kind way of breaking bad 
news, so I'll not try to save any one’s feel- 
ings. The woman is determined to make 
trouble for you, Herman, and if it involves 
the captain, that is his misfortune. We 
ought not to fool ourselves. The woman’s 
pride has been outraged. Herman has of- 
fered her an affront which has thoroughly 
aroused her. We are in for a fight.” 

“She has heard from Father Brad- 
herdt!” Manwell exclaimed, but his words 
were scarcely audible. 

“Yes, and Bradherdt encourages her to 
make the most of her knowledge of your 
past, Herman.” 

The colonel took the letter from his 
pocket. He slowly put on his nose glasses, 
turned to get a better light, and read the 
brief message. When he looked up, Tray- 
more’s face was grave. It was plain that 
the chief of detectives contemplated the fu- 
ture with dread. He saw ruin ahead of him. 

It was only with an effort that the colo- 
nel could bring himself to look at Manwell. 
He expected to find him utterly crushed; 
instead, he saw the younger man leaning 
forward with an expression of eagerness in 
his eyes and a smile on his face. 

“Ts that letter really from Bradherdt— 
in his own handwriting?” Manwell asked. 
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The colonel handed the note to Manwell, 
who held it in his hand as if it might be 
fragile. He read it for himself. 

“We are in for a fight, gentlemen, and 
I give you my word that it shall be a fight 
to the finish. Manwell shall not go to New 
York until I have exhausted every legal 
recourse. I’ll stand by both of you to the 
end, whatever it may be. I believe I have 
one more good fight in this old carcass!” 

“When Father Bradherdt says he wants 
me brought to him, colonel, that is enough 
for me. I’m ready to go.” 

Manwell’s voice had regained its firm- 
ness. The smile remained on his face, the 
sparkle of excitement still illuminated his 
eyes. 

“ No!” the colonel insisted. ‘‘ You shall 
not go without a fight. They shall not 
take you out of this State until—” 

“ But Father Bradherdt says he wants 
me!” Manwell interrupted. 

“Of course he wants you!” Traymore 
said viciously.. “ Why shouldn’t he want 
you? They hunted the country over for 
you. Don’t be a fool, Manwell!” 

“Since I have read this message, in a 
handwriting which I know as well as I do 
my own, I am ready to go immediately. I 
want to go quickly—” 

“ But Ekatrina!” the colonel interjected. 
“You were about to start for Canada.” 

“Ekatrina will understand,” Manwell 
declared earnestly. “If Father Bradherdt 
wants me, I must go; and the sooner I go, 
the sooner I can follow Ekatrina.” 

“Once in the jurisdiction of the New 
York courts, you will not soon be able to 
follow any one,” the colonel persisted. 

“ All that concerns me, colonel, is that 
Bradherdt has asked that I should be 
brought to him. I will go—now, in the 
morning, whenever we can get a train!” 
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WHEN two hours of argument and im- 
portunity on the part of Colonel Meadows 
and Captain Traymore failed to shake 
Manwell’s resolve to return to New York 
at once and without a fight, the colonel tele- 
phoned to Mrs. Ferre. He told her that 
Manwell was not only willing but eager to 
comply with Bradherdt’s request. On the 
colonel’s suggestion, Mrs. Ferre agreed to 
call at his office the next morning to discuss 
further procedure in the matter. 

Manwell, having heard the message de- 
livered, pleaded excitement as the cause of 
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his unusual weariness, and went off to bed. - 
Traymore and the colonel remained in the 
library, discussing these late developments 
and their probable effect on the detective’s 
fortunes. 

“In my opinion, Traymore, there is just 
one thing for you to do. Get to Bradherdt 
before Mrs. Ferre gets there. Make a clean 
breast of your part in this unfortunate af- 
fair, and put all your cards on the table. 
Tell him the human side of your story, and 
what you have done since you yielded to 
that temptation and pocketed the money. 
I am sure that I can delay Mrs. Ferre’s de- 
parture for at least twenty-four hours. 
Perhaps Manwell will have changed his 
mind by morning, and will decide to follow 
Ekatrina before he goes to New York. 
That would delay matters for at least ten 
days. If he insists on going to New York 
immediately, I am sure I can hold him and 
Mrs. Ferre back for a day, or possibly two 
days. You start for New York to-morrow 
morning. Go directly to Bradherdt, make 
your confession, and, whatever happens, 
I'll arrive with Manwell and will protect 
your legal rights.” 

For another hour the two men discussed 
this plan. They endeavored to anticipate 
every possible move that Bradherdt might 
make. They built up hypothetical situa- 
tions, and planned what should be done in 
each instance if a given set of conditions 
materialized. In his career as a detective, 
Traymore had encountered almost every 
conceivable situation. The way he circum- 
scribed the field of possibilities in his meet- 
ing with Bradherdt inspired the colonel 
with a new and deeper respect for the cap- 
tain’s ability. 

It was after midnight when Traymore 
finally departed, it having been agreed that — 
he should take the Century Limited for 
New York later that same morning. Tray- 
more was depressed, but determined. Colo- 
nel Meadows could offer him nothing to 
buoy his hopes, beyond a pledge to spare 
neither money nor effort in fighting his 
battle. With a handclasp in which there 
was the firmness of real friendship and mu- 
tual loyalty, the two men parted, to meet 
in New York—probably in the midst of 
battle. 

Life has a way of reversing the laws of 
perspective, so that events on the distant 
horizon loom ominously and menacingly, 
only to shrink into triviality when they ap- 
proach the individual who has viewed them 
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with misgiving and alarm. Half the misery 
of the world is in the anticipation of dis- 
asters which never materialize. 

Had Traymore, as his train sped east- 
ward, been able to catch a glimpse of events 
in Glencoe on the Hudson, perhaps the tor- 
turing consciousness of his guilt would have 
had surcease. 

If Colonel Meadows could have known 
what was going on in Bradherdt’s villa, the 
militant lawyer would have found his au- 
thorities and precedents less interesting, for 
here was something without authority and 
without precedent. 

If Mrs. Ferre had dreamed of the recep- 
tion being prepared for her and her willing 
prisoner, her pride might have been broken 

and her hauteur turned to humility. 

If Herman Manwell could have known 
that the wife for whom his heart was being 


consumed by a most profound anxiety was . 


appearing, day after day, at the side of a 
shrunken old man on the south veranda of 
Bradherdt’s suburban villa, it would not 
have changed his fixed purpose, but it 
might have broadened the smile on his face. 

Two weeks after Ekatrina disappeared, 
@ woman came up to the main entrance 


gate of the Bradherdt estate in Glencoe on 


the Hudson. She was much travel-soiled. 
As she inquired of the lodge keeper if “a 
rich Mr. Bradherdt ” lived in the mansion 
which, in the distance, spread its majestic 
dimensions in the midst of trees and lawns, 
she sat down on the stone bench before the 
lodge, removed her shoes, and rubbed her 
‘tired feet. She carried an old canvas tele- 
scope, much the worse for wear, and a book 
for which she showed a comical solicitude. 

“Tt would be much better to walk with- 
out such shoes,” Ekatrina informed the 
lodge keeper, who viewed her with distrust; 
“but Herman has said that it is not done 
that way.” 

“ What’s your business?” the keeper 
asked. 

“No, sir—I have no business,” Ekatrina 
replied. ‘I came all this much far to see 
the rich Mr. Bradherdt.” 

“‘ What’s the idea? Looking for a job?” 

“T am looking for the rich Mr. Brad- 
herdt. Do you tell me that is his house?” 

“ Yes, that’s his place, but you can’t go 
in until I know what you want.” 


““Oh, I want nothing but to see the rich. 


Mr. Bradherdt.” 
The lodge keeper looked at the woman 
carefully. She was tall and strong, and had 
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a rather pretty face. The expression in her 
eyes was not that of a crazy person; and 
yet one can never be sure about these 
cranks. At any rate, no one was seeing 
Isadore Bradherdt these days except by 
appointment. 

Ekatrina finally put on her shoes again, 
and, clasping the book against her bosom, 
took up her old telescope and started to- 
ward the great iron gate. The keeper 
quickly blocked her way. 

“I’m sorry, lady, but you can’t go in. 
The master’s a sick man, and they’ll not 
let you see him.” 

“Oh, is he sick?” Ekatrina exclaimed, 
her voice rich with sympathy. ‘“ My Her- 
man, he has been sick a long.time. It may 
be I can help. I must go in right away 
and—”’ 

“ But you can’t go in, I tell you!” 

‘But why is that?” 

“The master sees no one. 
is sick.” 

“But I must see him! It is a long way 
I have come to see him. If I do not see 
him, maybe they will put my Herman in 
jail. My Herman has told me he is a good 
man, and I know he will see me.” 

“You tell me what you want, and I'll 
telephone up to the house and see what 
they say. Who are you, and what do you 
want to see the master about?” 

“Me, I am Herman’s wife, and I want 
to see the rich Mr. Bradherdt about my 
Herman.” 

Muttering to himself something about a 
“‘ fool woman,” the keeper stepped into the 
lodge, calling back to Ekatrina that he 
would find out what they said about it at 
the house. 

Ekatrina saw no reason for waiting. She 
passed through the gate and started briskly 
up the drive toward the mansion. When 
the keeper came from the lodge, he discov- 
ered her at least a hundred yards away. 
He called to her, and started after her, but 
she did not stop. 

She was at the edge of the lawn when a 
great Dane, which had been stretched out 
near an automobile that stood in the porte- 
cochére, rose to his feet, gave a sharp bark, 
and started toward her. Ekatrina did not 
turn back, and did not stop until the dog 
was at her feet. Then she dropped her old 
telescope on the grass, went down on one 
knee, and spoke to the dog. 

The big fellow stopped and eyed her 
menacingly for a moment. Presently his 
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tail wavered just a little. Ekatrina held 
out her hand. The dog sniffed at it, and 
came a step nearer. The hand rested on 
his head, and the dog sniffed at the woman’s 
sleeve. His tail began to wag in friendly 
fashion. 

By this time the lodge keeper had ar- 
rived on the scene. 

“God, woman, it’s a wonder Duke didn’t 
tear you to pieces! Go on, Duke — get 
back there! Come, lady, you'll have to go 
back with me. They won’t let youin. The 
master’s too sick.” 

The keeper picked up Ekatrina’s tele- 
scope and took her by the arm. He turned 
her about, and would have forced her to 
accompany him down the drive to the gate, 
if a voice had not called to him from the 
veranda above: 

“ What’s it all about, Dan?” 

“‘Qh, she’s after seeing the master, but 
she won’t say what her business is.” 

The man on the veranda turned, spoke 
to a person seated in a big chair, and pres- 
ently called down to Dan: 

“ Mr. Bradherdt says to let her come up. 
I'll be down for her in just a minute.” 

“ There!” Ekatrina exclaimed delighted- 
ly. “I knew he would be so kind as to see 
me, when I came so much far to tell him 
about my Herman!” 

From the veranda, which extended out 
from the second floor of the building, the 
man came down by way of a narrow stone 
stairway along the wall of the house. He 
subjected Ekatrina to a scrutiny in which 
there was suspicion and resentment. 

“ It’s a wonder that dog didn’t bite you,” 
he informed her, in a manner which plain- 
ly said that he was sorry the dog had failed 
to measure up to his expectations. ‘ Mr. 
Bradherdt saw it all from up there, and it 
gave him a fearful start. You should know 
better than to do such things.” 

“ Ah, I am so much sorry! All the time 
I should know better than to do such 
things. Tell it to me, what is it I have 
done?” 

Ekatrina’s distress was quite genuine. 

“T told her not to come in already,” 
Dan explained, as he turned back toward 
the lodge; ‘“‘ but she walked right in while 
I was telephoning Simon.” 

“What do you want here?” the man 
from the veranda asked impatiently. 

“Only to see the rich Mr. Bradherdt. 
I did not know he was sick, and I am very 
much sorry about that. My Herman, he 
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has been sick, and I know what it means; 
but it is a long way to come again, and I 
must see him.” 

“Come, then, but remember that Mr. _ 
Bradherdt is very ill. You must not bother 
him, even though he is a kind man and will 
let you talk to him.” a 

The man led the way toward the stairs _ 
along the wall. The great dog followed 
meekly at Ekatrina’s heels, thrusting out 
his heavy head, as if eager for another ca- 7} 
ress. The singular group mounted the ~ 
steps, Ekatrina declining to permit theman | 
to carry the soiled telescope. F 

When she arrived on the broad balcony 
above, she saw a sight that profoundly | 
stirred her simple sympathy. In a great | 
chair, surrounded by heavy rugs and | 
wrapped in warm blankets, sat an old man. 
He was unlike any one Ekatrina had seen. 
His hair was gray, sparse, and long. His 
eyebrows were heavy. His eyes were sunk- 
en, but they were of a scintillating black, 
and had a peculiar sharpness in them. His 

































it, and the end of it had the effect of pro- 
jecting down to the thin lips beneath it. 

A scanty gray beard did not entirely con- 
ceal the determined mold of his chin. His 
neck was shriveled and wrinkled; it im- 
pressed one as altogether too frail a neck 
for the heavy head it was expected to hold 
up. His hands, folded in his lap, were 
white and thin, and his fingers were long. 
It seemed to Ekatrina that the sunlight 
passed through those fingers. 

For a moment Ekatrina stood in front of 
the invalid, and tried to suppress her sur- 
prise. During that moment the old man’s 
black eyes, which were schooled in quick 
appraisal, took inventory of her. 

“ Are you the rich Mr. Bradherdt?” 

The words fell from Ekatrina’s lips more 
as an exclamation than a question. : 
_ “And are you the woman with whom 
my watchdog makes friends the very first 
time he sees you?” The speaker’s voice - 
belied the frail body from which it came. 
It was a heavy, rich voice, with tenderness 
in it, and a suggestion of levity. ‘“ Most 
women—most men, too, for that matter— 
would have been afraid.” 

“The Spirit Within me said not to be 
afraid, because my Herman has said the 
rich Mr. Bradherdt is a very good man, | 
and a very good man would have only a 
jae good dog. So big a dog I have never © 
seen 
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“‘ So your Herman says I am a very good 
‘man! Perhaps he doesn’t know me very 
well.” 

* Ah, he knows you so very well, dear 
rich Mr. Bradherdt!” Ekatrina exclaimed. 
“When we have been much alone, he has 
talked of you very much. Sometimes it is 
to talk until there are tears in his eyes.” 

“ Tears in his eyes!” Bradherdt repeated. 
“ Strange! I didn’t think there was any 
one who would have tears in his eyes for 
me. And who is your Herman?” 

Ekatrina put down the old telescope. 
She stepped toward the emaciated relic of 
a once powerful man. Before the watchful 
servant could stop her, she had sunk to her 
knees at the side of his chair, and was 
saying: 

“ My Herman is the man who has run 


' _ away with some of your money, and—” 


The astonishment which broke across 
Bradherdt’s countenance made her pause. 
The watchful attendant took his master’s 
sudden change of expression as evidence of 


illness. He laid a hand on Ekatrina’s. 


shoulder. 
“ Come, madam, Mr. Bradherdt is too ill 
to be worried with such matters.” 


“Not so fast, Maurice—not so fast!” 
Bradherdt said, his voice calm, and the 
protest of his thin hand a very deliberate 


movement. ‘ Perhaps I am too ill not to 
hear about this Herman, who says that old 
Bradherdt is a good man. Leave us for 
a few minutes, Maurice. I will ring when 
I need you.” 

“Mr. Bradherdt, you ought not to tax 
your strength—” 

“T know, Maurice! I know! You have 
told me often.” Bradherdt slowly shook 
his head and smiled tolerantly. ‘‘ But what 
matters a day more or less? I am quite 
safe, I am sure. I will ring when I need 
you.” 

Reluctantly the servant went through 
the French doors leading to a spacious room 
off the veranda. When he was out of ear- 
shot, Bradherdt turned to Ekatrina. 

“Tell me about this Herman of yours. 
I am sure there is much to tell.” 

‘“* My Herman has told me that once he 
has taken some of your money. It is the 
money that is in the leather belt when I 
pulled him from the river. I have heard 
the dear Mr. Colonel say that the banker 
Bradherdt would perhaps put my Herman 
in jail. Once the Captain Traymore, who 
sees that bad people go to jail, tells me I 
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must go away from my Herman, because 
he has taken this money and may go to 
jail. Also the lady Ferre has said that my 
Herman is a thief and may go to jail; and 
I have come so very far to ask you that you 
don’t let them send my Herman to the 
jail!” 

“Does your Herman know you are 
here?” Bradherdt asked. 

“He does not know, because, dear rich 
Mr. Bradherdt, there is a reason because! 
It is this lady Ferre who was the dear 
dream lady for my Herman. I see it in her 
eyes that she wants my Herman; and if she 
cannot have him, then she will want him 
to be put in the jail. For everybody it is 
to say that my Herman must go to jail, and 
I cannot see why. If he needed the money, 
was it not right for him to take it, just like 
the Captain Traymore took it from the 
window. of my father’s house? They say 
the rich Mr. Bradherdt has much money, 
and my Herman says he is a good man; so 
I come so far to have you say not to put 
Herman in jail!” 

For an hour Ekatrina and the broken 
man who once was a powerful banker re- 
mained there on the balcony. Bradherdt 
questioned; Ekatrina replied. Bradherdt 
seemed never to tire of her digressions; he 
listened attentively to every word she 
spoke. 

Occasionally a smile would flit across his 
face; often the shadow of pain would cloud 
it. No one can know what joy and what 
poignant sorrow he experienced as he lis- 
tened to that simple girl pleading for her 
Herman. He drew from her the story of 
her flight from Chicago, and of the diffi- 
culties she had experienced in her trip to 
New York. She described her confusion 
and dismay when she found herself in the 
Grand Central Station, her terror when she 
was accosted by a station guard, and her 
elation when she was guided to a Y. W. C. 
A. information bureau. 

Bradherdt had forgotten time and place. 
He did not remember that there were serv- 
ants, or buzzers with which to call them. 
His man finally came from the room off the 
balcony. 

“‘ Excuse me, Mr. Bradherdt, but the sun 
no longer strikes you. It really is danger- 
ous for you to remain out longer. I must 
Move you into the house.” 

“Yes!” Ekatrina exclaimed, springing 
up. “It is like that for a long time with 
my Herman. We must keep him in the 
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house when the sun does not shine on him. 
We must go into the house!” 

She began to clear away the heavy rugs 
about Bradherdt’s chair. She saw to it 
that the blankets were neatly tucked in 
about the man. ‘The servant resented be- 
ing crowded out of his office, but there was 
a simple authority about this woman which 
silenced protest. 

“ Tell me, dear rich Mr. Bradherdt, you 
will not let them put my Herman in jail 
just when he is to be a great man?” 

Ekatrina’s voice had in it the pathos of 
a great love wedded to a great grief. She 
was bending over Bradherdt, and her big 
eyes looked squarely into his. He saw in 
them that which should have made Herman 
Manwell supremely happy if he, too, had 
seen it. 

“ Your Herman shall never go to jail!” 
the stricken man said, with a break in his 
voice. 

Ekatrina took his massive head between 
her hands and planted a kiss on his fore- 
head. 

“ Christ is risen in you!” she exclaimed 
fervently. 

“‘ What a strange thing to say to a Jew!” 
Bradherdt murmured. “ Let us go in.” 

It was Ekatrina who pushed the wheel 
chair into the room, while the servant stood 
aside, holding back the doors, and the big 
dog followed at the heels of a new mistress. 

“* Now I must go back, dear rich Mr. 
Bradherdt, because it is a far walk to that 
railroad station,” Ekatrina began, once 
Bradherdt was safely in the house. 

“No,” Bradherdt said, as one whose 
word is law. “No—you are not going 
back. I need you more than your Herman. 
You will stay by me, and we will have your 
Herman brought here.” 

“ Ah, how much happy that would make 
me!” Ekatrina exclaimed, tears welling in 
her eyes. “ But the Spirit Within me tells 
me it cannot be so happy like that. My 
Herman is to be a great man. See!” She 
held out the book, which had not been out 
of her hand since Herman presented it to 
her. “My Herman has made a great book, 
he is to be a great man, and it is not for 
me to be the wife of a great man. It is 
better for me to go back to my people, now 
that I know my Herman will not go to jail 
and can be a great man and happy!” 

“ No,” Bradherdt insisted, ‘ you are not 
going to leave me. I am sick, and I need 
you. You must stay here and let me read 
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your Herman’s book. In the morning we 
will see what can be done about it. Manu- 
rice, have Reba see that a room is made 
ready for this strange young woman who 
can see a risen Christ in a dying Jew!” 
That night Isadore Bradherdt read Her- 
man Manwell’s book. He fell asleep with 
a smile on a face which for two weary years | 
had known only the lines of pain. 
BRADHERDT awoke with an ethereal ela- | 
tion in his soul. The garish specter which 
had saluted him each morning for more 
than eighteen months—ever since the fore- 
most cancer specialists in New York, Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna had warned him of the 
inevitable—was not hovering about his bed 
when he opened his eyes. Had that skelee 4 
tonlike apparition appeared, it would have ~ 
been summarily brushed aside. Its de- 
pressing, hypnotic power had been broken. | 
The gentile son of a Jew father had writ- 
ten a confessional of love and loyalty such 7 
as blood fathers seldom, if ever, have the | 
supreme satisfaction of reading. To Brad- 
herdt, that strange book, brought to him 
by a strange woman, spoke with the elo- 
quence of a sacrificial love which asks only 
to servé and die. It spoke with the gentle 
solace of a benediction. He understood its 
message as no other man could understand 
it. It gave him the will to live. It made 
him feel that life was his until certain things 
should be accomplished, and that afterward 
a rendezvous with death was nothing to fret 
about. He would live to justify the faith 
of this man and would pass on, saying that ~~ 
life had been generous and kind. q 
Bradherdt’s servant had slipped into the 
room several times to see if his master was 
awake. It was most unusual for the in- 
valid to sleep so late. His morning hours, ~ 
as a rule, were wakeful hours of pain and | 
suffering. 4 
Each time the attendant tiptoed into the — 
room, he looked with misgiving on his sleep- 
ing master. That shriveled countenance 
had on it a celestal serenity. It spoke of 
peace, of contentment and _ resignation. 
That face reflected the tranquillity of eter- 
nity. Only when he was sure that his mas- 
ter still’ breathed did the servant quietly 
withdraw from the room. a 
Ekatrina, on awakening, found herself in 
deep embarrassment. She had scarcely dis- 
engaged herself from the covers of her bed 
when a maid was at her side with a series 
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of disturbing questions. Would madame 
have the bath hot or cold? Would ma- 
dame permit the maid to fix her hair? 
Would madame say what she would like to 
have for breakfast, so that it might be 
brought up to her room? 

“It is not madame, dear lady—it is Eka- 
trina. My Herman calls me Trina, but the 
name is Ekatrina. I am not sick, that you 
must make the bathtub ready for me when 
I can do that for myself; and it is not to 
eat breakfast in the bedroom. Has the 
dear sick man had his breakfast?” 

In Colonel Meadows’s comparatively 
simple household, Mr. and Mrs. Breckin- 
ridge were so much a part of the family 
that Ekatrina had had no opportunity to 
learn the conventional relations between 
masters and servants. In the Bradherdt 
mansion she first encountered the formal 
code of a large establishment; and by the 
time she had taken her bath, dressed, and 
had her breakfast, she had done violence to 
almost every inhibition it contained. 

When there were so many people about 
the house, it seemed quite silly for Ekatrina 
to be the only one at the beautiful table in 
the breakfast room. It certainly wasn’t 
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right that a man should stand by while she 
sat down and ate. She invited the butler 
to a place at the table, and there was in- 


Sistence in the invitation. It was only 
when he assured her that all the other mem- 
bers of the household, except the master, 
who never came down for breakfast, had 
been served long before she had appeared, 
that she was reconciled to her solitary meal. 
She declared that it seemed ungodly for 
others to wait on her, when she was “ more 
able to take care of them than they were 
to take care of her.” 

Immediately after her ordeal in the 
breakfast room, Ekatrina was ushered into 
the big room opening upon the south bal- 
cony. Here she found Maurice keeping his 
vigil, That sterling servitor experienced 
the greatest confusion when the woman 
held out her hand to him and greeted him 
as a peer. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Maurice! 
that dear sick man?” 

“He still sleeps, madam,” the servant 
stammered, his own good breeding prompt- 
ing him to take the extended hand, even 
though he realized the violence being done 
to the proprieties. “It is astonishing!” 

“It is very good for him to sleep,” Eka- 
trina responded. “The Mr. Doctor has 
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told me that many times, when my Her- 
man is so long sick.” 

Much to his relief, when he entered 
Bradherdt’s chamber a few minutes later, 
Maurice found his master awake. 

“T trust you have slept well, sir,” he 
said, as if he fully expected a denial. 

“T haven’t slept better for a year!” re- 
plied Bradherdt, and his man noted that 
there was more life and enthusiasm in his 
voice than had been there for months. 
“Has that wonderful child of a woman 
been taken care of? We must be very good 
to her, Maurice—very, very good to her!” 

““T am sure she has lacked nothing, sir,” 
Maurice replied. ‘She has been in your 
lounging room for an hour, and she’s very 
keen to see you. I rather suspect; sir, that 
she’s in a hurry to be gone.” 

“She must not go, Maurice. We are 
going to keep her here. Have them bring 
up my breakfast. If there’s any mail, I’ll 
look over it while I have my broth. Per- 
haps, if my mind is occupied, my appetite 
will be less dissatisfied with broth. Tell 
the dear child that I want her to join me 
here as soon as I am presentable.” 

Maurice, mystified by the unprecedented 
privileges extended to this strange ‘but at- 
tractive woman, went to see that the mas- 
ter’s thin gruel and warm milk were pre- 
pared, and to get whatever mail there might 
be. As he passed through the big room, he 
told Ekatrina that Mr. Bradherdt would 
see her presently—just as soon as he was 
in his big chair and the room was put in 
order. ; 

“ Ah, the dear sick man, it is for me to 
help him as much as I can!” Ekatrina ex- 
claimed, in that sympathetic tone which 
invariably sent a thrill through whoever 
heard it. “It is like that when the Mr. 
Colonel is hurt, and when my Herman is 
so weak he cannot do for himself.” 

Before the astonished Maurice could 
protest, Ekatrina had opened the door and 
entered Bradherdt’s bedroom. Maurice 
was well trained. He knew that the one 
unpardonable error for a servant in Brad- 
herdt’s house was to be rude to a guest. 
He took a step as if to follow the woman, 
thought better of it, and went on about his 
business. 

Ekatrina went into Bradherdt’s room as 
naturally as she would have gone into Her- 
man’s or Colonel Meadows’s if either of 
them were ill. Inside the door she paused 
until she distinguished Bradherdt’s features 








against the white background of the pillow. 
She went to his bedside with an eagerness 
which in itself was inspiring to the sick 
man. 

“ You look. better this morning, when I 
am afraid perhaps I have talked too much 
and made you more sick!” 

Her hands—the same hands which had 
worked in the hay fields in Swan River 
Valley until they were strong and firm— 
caressed his head. One of them slipped 
down either side of his face, and she bent 
over and kissed him on the forehead. Such 
a thing never had happened in Bradherdt’s 
life. His feeble, withered hands caught 
Ekatrina’s as his eyes searched her face. 

“T have not felt so well in a year!” he 
said with earnest enthusiasm. ‘I hope you 
rested well?” 

“ But I did not want to go to sleep, be- 
cause the bed and everything was so much 
pretty!” Ekatrina laughed. “ Have you 
had your face washed?” 

That was a most unexpected question. 
The sick man was actually startled by it. 
He considered for a minute before he real- 
ized that she was in earnest. 

“No, but Maurice will be here presently 
to help me with—” 

“ He is a nice man, this Maurice, but it 
is not for a man to know how to do such 
things,” Ekatrina interrupted with some 
spirit. “It is like that when my Herman 
is so sick, and when the Mr. Colonel is 
hurt. The Mr. Doctor has said that I do 
much better than a nurse girl.” 

Before she had finished, Ekatrina turned 
toward the door of the bathroom. A mo- 
ment later she returned to her patient. She 
had a wet wash rag and a clean towel. 
Without asking permission or giving him an 
opportunity to protest, she began to sponge 
Bradherdt’s face. She washed his hands 
and dried them on the towel, as if he were 
a helpless child. 

The strange part of it was that Brad- 
herdt enjoyed this unusual service. It 
pleased him immensely—so much so that a 
mist came into his eyes. 

“Now, dear good man, what is it to 
wear? The pretty robe?” 

“ That will do until after breakfast, when 
Maurice can fix me up a little.” 

Ekatrina brought the lounging robe, put 
it about his shoulders, and helped him get 
his arms into it. 

“ And where is the chair to be?” 

“ By the table there at the window.” 
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Ekatrina arranged the blankets in the 
chair. When she turned back to the bed, 
Bradherdt had swung his feet out to the 
it and pulled the lounging robe about = 
im. ce 
“Tt is not to have the bare feet get % 
cold!” Ekatrina exclaimed. ‘“ Where are “| 
some warm boots?” + 

He pointed to them. In a moment she | 
was on her knees, incasing his feet in the — 
quilted slippers. a 

“Tm afraid we'll have to wait until © 
Maurice comes, Ekatrina, because I can’t 
walk that far.” 

“Tt is not to walk, dear rich Mr. Brad- 
herdt,” replied Ekatrina, with something as ~ 
near scorn as ever got into her voice. “I 7 
will put you in the chair more easy than — 
Mr. Maurice!” 

Before Bradherdt could formulate a pro- 
test, a strong arm was about his back, an- © 
other hand slipped beneath his emaciated 
limbs, and he was lifted from the bed and 
carried to the chair. = 

This unexpected experience aroused in 
Bradherdt a train of amusing thoughts. | 
When he was active in Wall Street, when 
he was consulted by those who participated ~ 
in the big business of a big world, what ~ 
deference had been shown him! Always he ~ 
had been a veritable martinet in his courte- 
ous consideration of women. They were 
creatures to be served and cared for. The 
fact that he never had had a woman of his 
own on whom he might bestow considerate ~ 
attention seemed to augment his politeness 
to all women. 3 

And now this strange girl, without so 
much as a “by your leave,” had walked © 
into his bedroom, washed his face and 
hands, picked him up bodily, and carried 
him to his chair! It amused him greatly; 7 
but beneath his amusement was a sense of 
sincere admiration. How wonderfully strong 
she was! What a spirit of confidence ema- ~~ 
nated from her presence! What a restful — 
sense of shelter and safety one felt in the ~ 
cradle of her arms! 

Maurice stood in the door, astonishment 
written in every line of his face. 4 

“T trust, sir, you did not attempt to — 
walk! The doctor—” 

“T’ve done no violence to the doctor’s — 
orders, Maurice. Mrs. Manwell was good ~ 
enough to carry me. I see you have several — 
letters.” 

Maurice, quite sure that the world was. ~ 
topsy-turvy when a woman dared to invade ~ 
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the master’s bedroom, and actually to 
carry him from his bed to his chair, walked 
to the small desk near the head of Brad- 
herdt’s bed, picked up an ivory paper knife, 
and slit the envelopes before handing them 
to the invalid. 

“If my gruel and milk isn’t here pres- 
ently, Maurice, my appetite will gnaw 
through my stomach!” 

The master speaking facetiously and 
smiling, in the morning, when usually he 
was at his worst! This woman must be a 
witch! Maurice scarcely could speak, he 
was so much impressed. 

“The tray is coming at once, sir.” 

The tray came a minute later, but by 
that time Bradherdt’s appetite seemed to 
have gnawed its way out and fled. When 
he had asked Ekatrina’s indulgence while 
he looked at the letters, he noted the post- 
marks, He selected an envelope addressed 
in a feminine hand and evidently mailed in 
Chicago. 

With contracted brows he read the letter. 
With twinkling eyes and a smile playing 
about his lips, he read it a second time. He 
placed it on the table and opened a second 
envelope. Unfolding the sheet it con- 


tained, he glanced casually at the written 
lines, and tossed the paper toward the table. 


It fluttered to the floor. When Ekatrina 
bent to pick it up, he admonished her: 

“ Please never mind it! Come, take a 
chair across the table from me, and tell me 
more about your Herman and this beautiful 
Mrs. Ferre.” 

Surely there was something significant in 
Bradherdt’s indifference toward that letter 
which had fluttered to the floor. If Eka- 
trina could have read it, she would have 
seen that in the brevity of big business it 
was an important letter. It was from 
Bradherdt’s attorney in New York. It read: 


The syndicate now offers five million dollars for 
your interest in the Brazilian project. What is 
your pleasure? Davin SUNDERMEYER. 


Bradherdt had no more than glanced at 
it, and did not seem to care whether it was 
rescued from the floor. He was ready for 
his broth and warm milk, and he wanted to 
hear more about Ekatrina’s Herman and 
this beautiful Mrs. Ferre. 

Ekatrina sat down opposite the sick man, 
the little table between them. Her face 
clouded with perplexity. Maurice, the 
acme of propriety as a servant, had with- 
drawn to the big room. 
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“ Dear rich Mr. Bradherdt, did you read 
what my Herman has written in the book?” 

“Every word of it, before I went to 
sleep last night. It is wonderful! It was 
good medicine for me!” 

“ Like the good Mr. Colonel, do you say 
my Herman is to be a great man?” 

“Your Herman is not to be a great man, 
my dear—he is one already. I knew he 
was a great man long before he wrote that 
book!” 

“ And do you say, like the lady Ferre, 
it is better for a great man not to have a 
wife like me?” 

Bradherdt drank sparingly of his warm 
milk before he replied: 

“ He was a great man when he married 
you, and I am sure he wants you and needs 
you.” 

“ Ah, that sounds so pretty as the wild 
birds!” Ekatrina exclaimed, her face light- 
ing up with pleasure—only to be shaded 
again with anxiety. “ But the Spirit With- 
in tells me my Herman is different from 
me. I cannot read his book, and I do not 
understand so many things. If only I could 
know what my Herman thinks in his heart! 
If only the Spirit Within would not tell me 
to go away home!” 

“This letter”—Bradherdt pointed to 
the one he had placed on the table near his 
bowl of broth—“ is from Mrs. Ferre. I am 
going to have her bring your Herman to us. 
You will stay with me and help me, and I 
shall show you what Herman thinks; and 
when you know, the Spirit Within will tell 
you what to do.” 

“Tt is as my Herman has said!” Eka- 
trina sighed with relief. “The rich Mr. 
Bradherdt is a very good man!” 

Several days later Ekatrina and Brad- 
herdt, the latter wrapped in his blankets, 
were on the upper veranda. An automobile 
pulled up at the gate, and a few minutes 
later Maurice came from the big room. 

“There is a gentleman at the gate, sir, 
who insists on seeing you—a Mr. Tray- 
more, sir. He asks that—” 

Ekatrina sprang up. 

“Tt is the Mr. Captain Traymore! 
will know about my Herman!” 

She dashed away down the stairs along 
the side of the building, and a few seconds 
later she was running down the drive to- 
ward the tall iron gate. At her side raced 
the great Dane, barking playfully, as if to 
coax her into a romp. 

“Jt is all right, Maurice,” Bradherdt 


He 








said to his servant. “Tell the man at the 
gate.’ 

Presently Captain Traymore and Eka- 
trina, walking arm in arm, with the big dog 
crowding at the woman’s side, came up the 
drive. They mounted the steps leading up 
to the veranda. When they stood before 
Bradherdt, Ekatrina, almost beside herself 
with delight, explained: 

“ The Mr. Captain, and he has just come 
so quickly from my Herman!” 

Bradherdt’s small, sunken eyes searched 
Traymore, as they were wont to search all 
men. The detective’s gray eyes, accus- 
tomed to flash and flare with defiance and 
anger, looked boldly upon Bradherdt. 
Presently Traymore removed his hat, and 
there was an unnatural throaty quality in 
his voice as he said, extending his hand: 

“Mr. Bradherdt, this hand does not de- 
serve to be shaken by you. It has not al- 
ways been an honest hand. I’m here to 
make a confession—” 

Bradherdt’s thin, white hand slipped into 
Traymore’s big, powerful paw. 

“ It has been some time since I saw you, 
Traymore. Time works many changes. It 
seems to have dealt generously with you. 
Just a moment—TI’'ll have Maurice bring a 
chair.” 

“No,” objected Traymore, with the curt- 
ness that always marked him when going 
into action. “I want to stand up. I’ve 
come all the way from Chicago to tell you 
what a dirty crook I have been, and for 
once I want to stand on my feet like a 
man!” 

“Perhaps you would prefer Mrs. Man- 
well to leave us,” Bradherdt suggested. 

Ekatrina started toward the big room, 
but Traymore quickly caught her arm and 
pulled her back. 

“ No, I would like to have her here. She 
gives courage to a man like me. Her being 
here seems like a miracle to me. Her pres- 
ence may steady me a bit. Seeing you like 
this, Mr. Bradherdt, is a shock. It adds 
to my sense of guilt. I was the man sent 
out to find Thomas Bradherdt. I reported 
that he had been drowned in Swan River. 
I believed that, when I reported it. I found 
almost twenty-five thousand dollars of the 
money he took with him. It was on the 
window ledge in the house of this girl’s 
father. Mr. Bradherdt, I took the money 
and kept it.” 

“You see, dear rich Mr. Bradherdt, he 
needed the money to get himself into busi- 
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ness,” Ekatrina volunteered. “ With my 
people it is to take what one needs. Is it 
so bad to do that—so bad as to put some- 
body in a terrible jail?” a 

“ Life is indeed an enigma!” Bradherdt | 
said slowly. ‘“I had a hundred thousand ~~ 
dollars for you, Traymore, if you had found 
my Thomas!” 

That night Bradherdt and Traymore had © 
an hour together, alone, in the big room. 
Next morning, when Ekatrina went down | 
for breakfast, she found the chief of detec- | 
tives there to keep her company. 


XXXI 


It was a raw, windy day, and Bradherdt © 
could not be taken out on the veranda. 
Ekatrina, Traymore, and the invalid were 
in the big room, from the front windows of 
which one could see almost to the great 
iron gate at the end of the drive. ) 

There was an atmosphere of mystery and | 
excitement in the house. Bradherdt was in © 
wonderful spirits. Ekatrina was flushed 
with suppressed expectation. Only Tray- 
more was grave and depressed. He had 
told Bradherdt everything. He had told ~# 
all he knew of the Manwells’ life in Chicago 77 
—of their meeting with Colonel Meadows, © 
and of the unusual interest the colonel had ~ 
taken in them. He had told of Mr. and ~~ 
Mrs. Ferre. The old banker knew the 
whole story. ; 

Traymore had also reported that Mrs. 
Ferre and her charge would not be far be- 
hind him in their arrival. Mr. Ferre and * 
Colonel Meadows would be in the party. | 

That morning a telegram arrived inform- 7 
ing Bradherdt that Mrs. Ferre would de- 
part from New York for Glencoe on the— 
Hudson at ten o’clock. It was an hour’s” 
run, and it would require at least ten min- 
utes to motor from the station to Brad- 
herdt’s villa. The invalid had instructed 
his butler to have luncheon ready for the 7 
travelers, and to see that they were served ~ 
before showing them up to the big room in “@ 
which he, Ekatrina, and Traymore would | 
be waiting. #* 

It was nearly half past eleven when a = 
limousine came bowling up the drive and | 
drew up under the porte-cochére. An hour 
later Bradherdt’s valet, in line with his in- 
structions, reported that the guests were 
getting up from the luncheon table. Ba 

“Step inside my room,” Bradherdt in- ~ 
structed Ekatrina, “‘ and listen carefully. © 
Please do not come in until I send for you. 7 
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You shall see that a great man wants and 
needs you for his wife!” 

Ekatrina passed into the next room. 
Traymore, with uncertainty in his soul— 
fer Bradherdt had given no intimation of 
what he proposed to do about the detec- 
tive’s appropriation of Manwell’s money— 
stood a few paces behind the old man’s 
wheel chair. The butler announced Mrs. 
Ferre. Then came Mr. Ferre, Colonel 
Meadows, and Exatrina’s Herman. 

Mrs. Ferre, mighty in her conviction that 
she was about to settle every score with a 
man who had first blasted her expectations 
of being mistress of millions, and later had 
shamed her by spurning her advances, 
passed quickly to Bradherdt’s chair, her 
hand extended. 

“T am so sorry, Mr. Bradherdt, to find 
you ill—” 

There was a sound of dismay, half sob 
and half groan. Bradherdt was not look- 
ing at Mrs. Ferre. His eyes were fixed on 
the figure which was last to enter the room. 
There stood his Thomas—the boy he had 
rescued from the gutter—white of face, his 
eyes dilated by a sudden, agonizing vision 
of his adopted father, now so drawn and 
shriveled and broken. 

For a moment the two looked at enh 
ether. A quaintly sad smile crept over 
Bradherdt’s features, and his thin hands 
went out toward Ekatrina’s. Herman. 

“ Ah, Thomas!” he exclaimed, in a voice 
heavy with tenderness. “Thomas! And 
I thought you were dead!” 

Ekatrina’s Herman and_ Bradherdt’s 
Thomas was across the room and on his 
knees beside Bradherdt’s chair. His arms 
were about the old banker; his face was 
suffused with tears. For a moment he 
looked searchingly into the invalid’s with- 
ered face. Then the younger man’s head 
dropped on the older man’s knees, and sobs 
—the tearing, rending sobs of a strong man 
in despair—broke the silence. 

Bradherdt’s hands caressed the head in 
his lap for a full minute before he spoke. 
Finally he looked up at Mrs. Ferre and 
said: 

“‘ What a service you have rendered me! 
Who would weep over a dying Jew—who 
but my Thomas? And I thought he was 
dead!” 

There was a moment of silence. 

“Mrs. Ferre,” the sick man continued, 
“you have brought me more than Thomas 
—you have brought me the peace that 
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makes dying easy. I’ve been a doomed 
man for months, and I have lived in dread 
of death, because I felt that I would have 
to go out of this world without making 
amends to Thomas. My good name, every- 
thing that I have been in late years, I owe 
to him. I speculated too greedily, and it 


‘ looked as if my business was about to fall 


on me and crush me. This boy, the one 
person in the world whom I had grown to 
love, stepped in and took the shame. He 
branded himself a thief, so that I might 
turn te other men for assistance without 
making a confession that would have 
spelled ruin for me; and I permitted him 
to do it. If I had gone down, hundreds of 
innocent persons would have gone with me. 
My bank would have failed. Thousands 
would have lost their savings. I was a des- 
perate man. If only I could weather the 
storm, I could save them all. I permitted 
Thomas to run away and be called a thief. 
When I sent out to trace him, he was re- 
ported dead. What a miserable sinner I 
have been! It seemed as if a cancer was 
the punishment from Jehovah. It seemed 
I did not dare to die with that injustice on 
my soul—and you have brought to me 
Thomas!” 

Mrs. Ferre was glaring at Captain Tray- 
more. She had not expected to find him 
there. Somehow she felt that he had 
brought her plans to naught; that instead 
of humiliating Ekatrina’s Herman, Tray- 
more had so managed it that her efforts had 
only glorified him. 

“Thomas, I know all there is to be 
known of the story. I have read your book. 
I myself am one of the living dead. I have 
no quarrel with life, now that you are here; 
and now that you are here, I have no fear 
of death. Get up, boy, and look at me. I 
‘want to see your smile!” 

The Herman Manwell that was, raised 
his face. Bradherdt’s thin hands caressed 
it as he said fervently: 

“ What a satisfying picture for eternity!” 

“T was unfaithful,” Thomas said chok- 
ingly. ‘I bungled the job!” 

“No!” Bradherdt protested with spirit. 
“ All is just as it should be, except that 
your strange woman, the girl of the Dou- 
khobors, should be here.” 

Mrs. Ferre turned her back. 

“Ah, Father Bradherdt,” Thomas ex- 
claimed, “if only you knew my wonderfu! 
Trina girl! If you knew how my heart is 
broken for her, you would understand why 








it is that I must leave you and go in search 
of her. It has been only my duty to you 
that has kept me from hurrying after her. 
If anything has happened to her, I do not 
want to live!” 

“T know how you must feel, Thomas 
boy, and I'll give you up if only you will 
promise to return soon. We must settle 
some business matters before you go. We 
will settle them now. You saved me, 
Thomas, when I was on the rocks. I pulled 
out, and no one has lost a penny. By now, 
your bonding company knows the truth. 
No action could be brought against you. 
I have made a new will, Thomas. I have 
made your wife my heir. It is a belated 
wedding gift.” 

Mrs. Ferre walked to the window and 
looked out on the drive. 

“T am afraid she will never accept,” 
Thomas said, as he got up and put an arm 
about Bradherdt. ‘“ We don’t want your 
wealth, Father Bradherdt. We wouldn’t 
know what to do with it. I’m able to take 
care of my Trina girl, and—” 

“ Thomas, you are young. You do not 
seem to realize that it is dangerous to speak 
for a woman. Why not permit your Trina 
girl to speak for herself? Be good enough, 
Mr. Traymore!” 

Traymore stepped to the half open door 
of Bradherdt’s bedroom, opened it wide, 
and stepped aside. Ekatrina, dressed in 
the evening gown which Mrs. Breckinridge 
had purchased for her, rushed into the 
room. 

For just an instant she stopped in as- 
tonishment. When last she had seen her 
Herman, he had a heavy beard. It took 
her a second to convince herself that this 
young, clean-shaven fellow who stood at 
the side of Father Bradherdt was indeed 
her husband. In that moment of wonder- 
ment, Bradherdt said, with what calmness 
he could command: 

“ Ekatrina, may I give you all the wealth 
your Herman once saved for me?” 

Ekatrina did not reply to the old man’s 
question. Instead, she literally jumped into 
Herman’s embrace and exclaimed, in a 
voice vibrant with excitement: 

“Ah, my dear Herman, you have lost 
your beautiful whiskers!” 

The emotional tension which had gripped 
every person in the room was broken. 
While Ekatrina and her Herman embraced 
each other, and, both talking at once, tried 
to explain and question at the same time, 
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Bradherdt took up the formalities of re- 
ceiving guests at the point where they had 
been broken off when Thomas had caught 
sight of him. ie 

Mr. Ferre and Colonel Meadows were” 
introduced. It was indeed a pleasure to 
meet them, the old banker said; and there 
was so much to say to Colonel Meadows 
that he would have to remain for several ~ 
days. : 

There was a confusion of voices for fif- 
teen minutes, and then Bradherdt began 
again, addressing the colonel: 

“ Life is a fascinating mystery, Colonel 
Meadows. When men get to be as old as 
you and I, it seems as if there has been 
nothing good or bad in life, but only ex- 
perience. We have had pain and pleasure, 
and perhaps pain has taught us more than 
pleasure.” 

“ Without asking for immunity, I will 
subscribe to that heresy, Bradherdt,” Colo- 
nel Meadows replied. “The things that 
hurt me, that made me ashamed, have 
taught me most.” 

“ All of us have done things that made- 
us ashamed,” continued the old banker. 
“Tt took the experience of this cowardly 
thing, to which I consented, to teach me 
that wealth isn’t so all-important, after all 
—that the thing which really matters is to 
be at peace with myself.” 

“It is to listen to the Spirit Within,” 
Ekatrina volunteered, though she had ap- 
peared to take no interest in what the two 
men were saying. 

Bradherdt reached out and took Eka-~ | 
trina’s hand. s 

“Yes, wonder woman, it is to listen to 
the Spirit Within, and for once in my life” = 
I am going to do so without equivocation — 
and without considering consequences. 
Traymore, you once appropriated a few 
thousand dollars that did not belong to you, 
although a greater sum would have been 
yours if you had found the man for whom 
you were sent to search. You used that ~ 
money to establish yourself in the business 
of running down criminals. You should be - 
punished, Traymore. According to the law, © 
if not the prophets, I suppose you ought to 
go to jail, where you have helped to send — 
many others—” 

“ Dear rich Mr. Bradherdt,” Ekatrina 
broke in, “ is it for men to punish like that? 
No, that is ungodly! It is for the Spirit 
Within to punish. Does it not always make 
a hurt in the heart when one is bad?” 
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“That, Ekatrina, is just what I was 
about to say. Putting the man in jail 
would hurt him less than he has been hurt. 
We will not put him in jail, but we must 
punish him. Society insists on punishment. 
Traymore, you must be punished. You ad- 
mit that, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Mr. Bradherdt, I—I deserve to 
be punished.” 

“Very well, then, we shall punish you. 
You are a good detective. You appropri- 
ated twenty-five thousand dollars to enable 
you to put men in jail. You will now ap- 
propriate twenty-five thousand dollars each 
“year to enable you to keep men out of jail. 
I shall create a trust fund to provide the 
money. You will resign from the police 
department, and will work to help men get 
justice, to help men go straight. Colonel 
Meadows, please make a note of it.” 

Traymore made as if to speak, but Brad- 
herdt held up a hand in protest. 

“Mrs, Ferre!” 

The woman turned from the window. 
Her face was tear-stained. Her features 
were unpleasantly distorted. 

“T am a miserable, hateful woman!” she 
sobbed. “All my life I shall know what a 
mean thing I tried to do! I shall suffer—” 

“Yes,” Bradherdt said solemnly, “ we 
shall see to it that you do suffer. You love 
the things of this world. When you were 
Cora Marsh, I knew that you loved power 
and money. Henri, here, knew that you 
loved power and wealth, and he tried to 
get for you the things you loved. He tried 
too hard. He went in too deeply. Always 
you must know that he gambled with ruin 
. just to satisfy your pride and vanity. You 
must be punished. Colonel Meadows, 
make a note of it. For one dollar and other 
valuable considerations—you know how it 
goes—lI sell my interest in the Brazil Con- 
cessions Syndicate to Henri Ferre and Cora 
Marsh Ferre. Among the other valuable 
considerations were their services in 
prompting this dear woman to come to me, 
and in bringing my Thomas to me.” 

Colonel Meadows took off his glasses and 
rubbed them vigorously. He was uncon- 
scious of the fact that the blur in his vision 
was not a matter of spectacles, but of the 
mist which kept rising in his eyes. 

“ Ekatrina,” Bradherdt continued, “ you 
and your Herman, who is also my Thomas, 
are to have what remains of my wealth 
after Sundermeyer carries out my wishes 
regarding my old employees and the good 
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people who have served me in my house, 
You will have a great deal of money.” 

“ Dear rich Mr. Bradherdt, it is not to 
give such things to Herman and me! Wha. 
can we do with it? I have my Herman, 
and he is to be a great man, and he will 
make money for us.” 

“ But if you and Herman are not to have 
it, Ekatrina, what shall I do with it? I 
have told you how it is with me. To-mor- 
row, perhaps, or the next day, or next 
month, I must die—” 

“No, no!” Ekatrina cried, as she threw 
her arms about the doomed man. “ It is 
not to die now when Herman is here—it 
is to be happy again! If there is so much 
money, it doesn’t matter. We can be hap- 
py anyway. Is there, dear Mr. Bradherdt, 
a great deal of money more than you 
need?” ‘ 

“A great deal more than any of us 
need.” 

“Very much more? Just how much 
more, dear Mr. Bradherdt? Enough so we 
can give away a very big lot?” 

“You might start, Ekatrina, by giving 
away a million dollars.” 

“ And is that enough to buy a new dress 
for Mrs. Tonsho, and new clothes for the 
children?” 

“ And there would be money left,” Brad- 
herdt assured her. 

“ Well, if there is money left, we could 
give some to Mrs. Getz, who always needs 
money.” 

“Very well, we will give some to Mrs. 
Getz, whoever she may be. Make a note 
of it, Colonel Meadows. But there is 
money left. How about giving some to the 
colonel?” 

“ But the dear colonel has all the money 
he needs. Mrs. Breckinridge has told me 
that, and the colonel has said it. It is like 
giving bread to one who already has bread.” 

“‘ Then we shall throw it away,” declared 
Bradherdt, in pretended earnestness. 

“ That is ungodly,” Ekatrina said quick- 
ly. “It would be sinful to waste it.” She 
gently disengaged her hand from Brad- 
herdt’s, and went over to the colonel. 
“ Dear Mr. Colonel,” she said, her face re- 
flecting her perplexity, “you are so very 
much wise always, it is for you to tell us 
what to do with so much money. I have 
my Herman, and he is a great man, and it 
is enough to be the wife of a great man. 
You tell the rich Mr. Bradherdt what is to 
be done about it.” 









“That is a good idea!” Bradherdt ex- 
claimed. ‘ Meadows and I will fix it. We 
will make him the guardian of it. What a 
relief! I am tired and happy. Ekatrina, 
dear girl, will you—” 

“ Are we to have no chance to say a word 
of thanks?” Traymore interrupted. 

“Tam a Jew,” Bradherdt said earnestly. 
“T always get full value for my money, and 
big returns on my investments. If thanks 
are due, pay them with interest to that 
wonder woman, the Doukhobor girl!” 

Without . hesitation Traymore went to 
Ekatrina. He took her hand, and, bending 
low over it, raised it to his lips. The dull, 
conservative Henri Ferre, following an im- 
pulse with which he did not reason, stepped 
around the table, and, bowing low over 
Ekatrina’s hand, pressed it to his lips. 
Colonel Meadows, with the grace of the 
Southern aristocracy from which he came, 
bowed to Ekatrina and kissed her hand. 
Herman Manwell—or Thomas Bradherdt, 
as you will—came toward Ekatrina. He, 
too, would have kissed her hand, but she 
stopped him. Drawing him into her em- 
brace, she cried, her voice vibrating with 
superlative joy: 

“ Ah, my Herman dear, it was just like 
that in the picture book! We have seen 
that other world, and it is a good world; 
but now I am ready to go back to our peo- 
ple. Not on the hand, my Herman, but on 
the lips!” 

When Herman released his wife from 
that long embrace, Mrs. Ferre was stand- 
ing at Ekatrina’s side. She was white of 
face, but there was a new light shining in 
her eyes. 

“Can you ever forgive—” she began, 
but Ekatrina threw her arms about her and 
exclaimed: 

“Tt is the Spirit Within that forgives, 
dear lady Ferre, and it speaks from your 
eyes that Christ is risen in you. Ah, I am 
so much glad, for you will be much, much 
happy now with your Henri!” 

“Thomas,” Bradherdt said wearily, 
“‘ wheel me into my room. I am very tired. 
Ekatrina will fix my bed. You will excuse 
me, I know, until I am rested a little.” 

With what care and tenderness Thomas 
Bradherdt rendered that service! With 

what eager diligence did Ekatrina turn back 
the covers! How gently they lifted the sick 
man from his chair and laid him upon the 
bed! With what loving passion did Eka- 
trina press a kiss on his forehead! 
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“ Sleep awhile, dear rich Mr. Bradherdt,” 
Ekatrina said tenderly. ‘“ No harm can 
come to those in whom Christ is risen!” : 

“ What a strange thing to say toa Jew!” = 
Bradherdt murmured. < 

‘Thomas Bradherdt remained beside the | 
bed for several minutes after Ekatrina had ~ 
withdrawn. He was on his knees; he held © 
Bradherdt’s head in his arms. For several ~~ 
moments not a word was said. Their eyes 
read what was written in their souls. At 
last Bradherdt whispered, as a contented | 
smile crept over his face: Hi 

“Tt is well, Thomas, it is well! The ~ 
master of human destinies is known by 
many names. The Spirit Within tells me 
that there is nothing to fear for those in 
whom Christ is risen. What strange words, 
Thomas, for a-Jew!” 


XXXII 


Ir was haying time in Swan River Val- 
ley, and the Doukhobor peasants were mak- 
ing the most of an ideal Canadian August. 
He who had gone away as Herman Man- 
well came down the road from the big tim- ~ 
ber to the river ford as Thomas Bradherdt. ~ 
At his side walked Ekatrina. Their hands 
were clasped. 

At the ford they stopped and looked ~ 
across the hay field to the village. = 

“It is not the same, my dear Thomas, ~~ 
as when we looked back on it in the long 
ago,” Ekatrina said wistfully. 

“It will never be the same, Trina girl!” 

“The Spirit Within tells me that, now 
that I am here; but mother and father and 
Ivan will be the same. Come, we must 
wade the ford.” 

They sat down on the rocks and took © 
off shoes and stockings. Thomas rolled up 
his trousers and Ekatrina gathered up her 
skirts. Tying the laces of their shoes to- 
gether, they hung them about their necks, 
and waded in. 

They had taken but a few steps when 
oe stopped and looked into Thomas’s 
ace. 

“‘ They are not the same stones, Thomas  ~ 
—they hurt my feet. Those other stones 
never hurt my feet.” 

Thomas laughed. They joined hands 
and waded on, being careful to go far up- 
stream, to avoid the hidden shelf that fell 
away into deep water. 

Once across the ford, they did not wait 
to put on their shoes again, but walked 
barefooted in the dusty road. Presently 
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“they stood before the thatched house in - 
“which they had begun their married life. 
At was not pretty and new, as when they 
* A woman came out on thefront porch. — 
Ekatrina looked at her with:a néw’and al- - 
together feminine interest. . She was com- 
paring her with Mrs. Ferre;* * 


“Tt is not the ‘samé as when» wowiere: | 


here,” she whispered to Thomas.:. °~ * 

Speaking i in’ Russian, katrina asked’ the 
woman if. Father ‘Sherbinin “lived ‘in’ the. 
next house. Being assured6n -this point, 
she and ‘Thomas. ‘went on : the gate and 
around to the rear.°* 

The back door was open. They entered. 
They ‘went > throtigh .the: hows ’ They 
pulled a bench ‘before the ‘hearth, en‘which - 
no fire was burning, and they® sat there, in . 
each other’s arms, until the evening shad- 
Ows lengthened. 


Presently voices sounded ‘outside, “Eka- © 


trina “ae up, exclaiming in an éxcited 
whispe 

eit It i is the good father and mother!” 

They went toward the door and passed 
out on the porch, where they stood, hand 
in hand, as Father and Mother Sherbinin 
approached. 

“Tt is Ekatrina!” Father “Sherbinin 
exclaimed. 

“Tt is Herman!” Mother Sherbinin cried. 

There was the wildest confusion in the 
greeting. When kissés had been exchanged, 
Father Sherbinin solemnly looked: into Eka- 
triria’s face.. He turned to the-man, and 
gazed at him searchingly.---At last his 
bearded visage softened, °° © = 

“ T see that in both of you Christ is risen. 
It‘is a great joy to have you safely back 
from the world of the devil!” 

“But in that other world, my reverend 
father,” Ekatrina said in her native tongue, 
“there are also many people in whom 
Christ is risen. We have come to tell you 
about them.” 

That night Ekatrina told the story of her 
great adventure in that other world. When 
she had concluded.a narration which had 
been many times interrupted, Father Sher- 
binin shook his head incredulously. — 

“But you have said nothing of the un- 
godly,” he chided. “Tell us that, ‘also, 
that we may thank God for the blessings 
of our brotherhood.” 

“Tt is very strange, my father, but the 
ungodly did not come near me. There was 


* 


a man, the dear’ Mr. Captain, whi pres- ‘ 


ence at first ‘made me tremble and be 


i 


i 


afraid; but one day there is a new light i in 


his face, and ‘I know: that Christ is risen in ; 
him. Tt. is not ‘that they live there or here, — 
lat they have money: 
y the Spirit Within | 
-: that makes the differenice? 4 


" Another’ month “and site evening. 1 


Tittle father} it is nots 
or nothing. It is 


” Ekatrina and-Thomas were. walking, arm 
in arm, along the path by thé river. 


“Tt is not the same village, and even the _ 


father and the mother are not the same,” 


Ekatrina said: wistfully. 


“My Trina gitl; it is the Same village — 


and the same mother and father, but you 


-are not the same, ‘You have séen what they | 


-have not, and 
may never live,” Thomas told her, 
‘you unhappy here?” 


“It is not to be unhappy here ‘or there, 


my dear Thomas,” she assured him: quick- 
ly, “if we are together. We know the 
other world is also a good world. There is 
the good Mr. Colonel in it, and the good 
Mr. Captain, and the dear lady Ferre; and 
there was our little Father Bradherdt, who 
has gone to God. We know that the Spirit 
‘Within speaks’to-us there, just as it speaks 
* to us here.” 

“Fo such as you, my adorable Trina 


-girl, the whole world is. good,” Thomas re- 


plied, as he took’ Ekatrina in his arms. “7 


knew ‘this; village and these people neve 
would be the same to you if I took you to 
the-world beyond the big tirnber. How self- 
ish I was to take you! And yet, if we had 
not gone, I would not have learned to love 
you above everything else in life— even 
above life itself!” 

“Tt is'no matter, then,.my Thomas!” 
Ekatrina ‘exclaimed: joyously. “Tt is, as 
you say, to write here another book, and 
then:to go back. You will be the great mar 
and I will ‘be the great man’s wife; anc 
when you have taught me this winter how 
it is to read, I will understand what is on 
the many pages. We will go back and learn 
how to ‘use all the money the good Father 
Bradherdt: gave to the good Mr. Colonel 
to keep for us. The Spirit Within tells me 
to go back, dear Thomas, when there is a 
son for us. It tells me that then nothing 


will matter, if I have a son to'live and — 


learn, and I have my great man, and I keep 
the Christ in my heart.” 


THE END 


you have lived ‘what Bees 4 
“ Are — 








